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CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY is a Cco-operat- 
ing group of scholars who interchange 
knowledge and ideas by means of this 
journal. These scholars are called “‘As- 
sociates in CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY” 
and have the obligation to foster the 
full and free world-wide interchange of 
knowledge in the sciences of man cen- 
tering around physical anthropology, 
prehistory, archaeology, linguistics, 
folklore, ethnology, and social anthro- 
pology. Associates by supplying infor- 
mation and ideas to all others are there- 
fore assured also of receiving what they 
need to pursue their own special inter- 
ests. The concept of an “‘Associate” is 
extended also to institutions in the cen- 
tral fields which provide information 
through CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The journal CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, 
though initially the means of intercom- 
munication among Associates, is a pub- 
lic document making it possible for 
interested scholars in other fields, for 
students, and for others, to know what 
is going on in the sciences of man. 
Therefore, subscriptions are accepted 
from anybody. Associates receive the 
journal for a smaller fee because their 
participation means additional ex- 
penses for postage and other services. 
Students in the central disciplines, or 
scholars in closely related fields, who 
therefore need to read CURRENT AN- 
THROPOLOGY, may be recommended by 
Associates to subscribe at a special rate. 

The value to all the sciences of man 
of facilities for such world-wide schol- 
arly interchange has been recognized 
by the Wenner-Gren Foundation since 
its founding in 1941. The International 


Symposium of 1952 (resulting in the 
publication of Anthropology Today, 
Appraisal of Anthropology Today, and 
the International Directory of Anthro- 
pological Institutions) was followed by 
the publication of an experimental 
Yearbook of Anthropology, one issue of 
which appeared in 1955, Part of this 
was republished in 1956 under the title 
Current Anthropology, which is the ori- 
gin of the title of this journal. In 1957 
the Foundation, seeking means to pur- 
sue these ends, established CURRENT AN- 
THROPOLOGY. Since that time the many 
possible forms CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 
might take have been discussed in con- 
ference and by correspondence with 
scholars all over the world. 

In August, 1958, the conference 
which inaugurated Burg Wartenstein 
(in Austria) as a European conference 
center of the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
was devoted to this subject. It laid down 
these broad principles of CURRENT AN- 
THROPOLOGY: 

1. It should be as broad and open as 
the problems of the changing sciences 
of man require, bringing together the 
widest variety of relevant ideas and 
data, and extending and facilitating in- 
tercommunication among students of 
man wherever in the world they are 
working. 

2. It should be unitary, a single set 
of cross-cutting materials available to 
all. All students of the sciences of man 
should be speaking to one another on 
the same pages in the same language. 
Though no scholar can be equally in- 
terested in all things, CURRENT ANTHRO- 
POLOGY should not prejudge where the 
individual’s interests will carry him. 

3. It should provide communication 
that is both fast and convenient, a sin- 
gle, common center where scholars can 
with a minimum of duplication of ef- 
fort share knowledge of their current 
activities. 

These principles, during the follow- 
ing year, were accepted with enthusiasm 
at meetings in all parts of the world, 
and were developed into the present 
plan with the help of at least 1,000 
colleagues. CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY is a 
bimonthly journal in English of, by, 
and for the scholars of the world who 
pursue the anthropological sciences in- 
cluding physical anthropology, ethnol- 
ogy, folklore, linguistics, social anthro- 
pology, prehistory, and all their sub- 
and related sciences by whatever names. 

CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY publishes 
two classes of materials, “Review” arti- 
cles and “News and Reference” mate- 
rials. 

A Review Article is a major review 
of current knowledge (and its bibli- 
ography) in any relevant subject matter, 
or of the literature in some broad area 
of current interest. It is a guide by a 


specialist of the subject addressed to 
specialists in other fields. It should 
therefore treat a subject of interest to a 
broad segment of anthropologists usu. 
ally comprising several of the subdisci. 
plines, and for those of different schol. 
arly traditions; and which are either 
new considerations of traditional sub. 
jects or preferably subjects of new and 
growing interest. New material at the 
growing points of anthropology and 
new evaluations are preferred to syn- 
theses of what has become well known, 
but the new should be placed in the 
context of the known. Therefore, also, 
no matter how technical the subject, 
an article should explain itself and be 
written in language that will be fol- 
lowed by scholars in other specialties, 

Each CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY Review 
Article will be handled according to 
what we call “CA® treatment” and 
thus will be the nucleus for intercom. 
munication among specialists in the 
area covered by that paper. After a 
paper has been read and _ provision- 
ally accepted, it will be duplicated 
and sent to a list of readers. This list 
will include names suggested by the au- 
thor and will have two general cate. 
gories of people: (1) readers who are 
also experts in the topic under consid. 
eration, and (2) readers whose interests 
are at the edge of the material; people 
who treat it either as part of a larger 
whole, or as the whole of which they 
are primarily concerned with the parts, 
In both cases the readers may add ma 
terial, argue the interpretation, or say 
nothing. In every case: (a) readers’ com- 
ments will be sent to the author for 
consideration and action; (b) the Editor 
will review this use of the comments, 
and (c) consult with the readers and 
author if he sees any problems. This 
plan seems to be a promising way to 
facilitate intercommunication. By send- 
ing each paper to a variety of people, 
we shall have a different level of ac 
curacy and comprehensiveness, and a 
greater opportunity to answer the ques 
tions which arise at the edges of our 
field. 

“News” is necessarily limited to items 
of importance and general interest; but 
items of importance to fewer Associates 
may be published in brief form where 
appropriate. 

“Reference” materials include sys 
tematic guides to materials of general 
interest—a bibliography of published 
bibliographies, guides to guides of re 
search collections, etc., directories of 
scientists and scientific institutions in 
all of our fields; lists of Ph.D. disserta 
tions and research in progress; and 
whatever other standard information 
seems most useful to facilitate the work 
of all. 

CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY will eventu 
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Our Readers Write 
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The general plan seems excellent, 
though depending on an Editor sans 
peur et sans reproche. 

ETHEL JOHN LINDGREN 


(1) You mention that “articles shouid 
be written in general terms for the pro- 
fessional audience. .. .”” Don’t you think 
that this will lower the standard and the 
value of the publication? Surely the 
article should be as “technical” as de 
sired and a good summary should be 
sufficient for “the professional audi- 
ence in the various disciplines.” This 
will maintain the value of the publica- 
tion at research level and not just at 
“Reader’s Digest” level. (2) May I sug- 
gest that “CA Editorial Committees” 
be established in major areas, e.g., in 
Africa for Southern (including East), 
Central (Congo), and Northern, to act 
as advisory bodies and “secondary” 
mechanisms. Possibly each “Local 
Chairman” of such committees could 
write annual reports on research and 
interest in each area, and his material 
would be fed to him by his committee 
and the members in the area receiving 
CA. Such committees could also be uti- 
lized to sponsor symposia or nominate 
representatives to Congresses or Supper 
Conferences, etc., and in this way CA 
would mobilize and unite anthropolo- 
gists in each area. Such committees 
should not, I believe, consist of more 
than five members. RONALD SINGER 


Highly specialized subjects should not 
be underestimated. 
CARMEN COOK DE LEONARD 


Major reviews of subjects of too great 
scope I might mind being asked to write 
articles on. REO FORTUNE 


The prospect of an international and 
interdisciplinary serial publication is a 
most welcome one. It seems to me that 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY could be of the 
greatest service to our discipline and to 
others if it were to present summaries 
of theoretical advances in the various 
specialties within the subdisciplines of 
anthropology. I think that reports of 
individual research projects, as well as 
summaries of work in the various 
ethnographic areas, might well be left 
to symposia, textbooks, and to some of 
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the anthropological series which are 
already specializing to some extent in 
the material they present. 

GERTRUDE DOLE 


Hope we stick to the summarizing, sig- 
nificant important article, a la SWJA, 
avoiding things like . . . field notes ver- 
batim. WEsTON LA BARRE 


Microcards and readers, definitely! 
GENE WELTFISH 


In view of the demands upon publica- 
tion space, it would seem desirable to 
me that shorter, more concise articles 
be requested. I think the demands upon 
our reading time might be more readily 
met by reducing the verbiage of our 
articles. WILLIAM G. HAAG 


It should be an important new outlet 
for articles of a kind and a length that 
are sometimes hard to get published 
and circulated properly. 

NEIL C. TAPPEN 
I just cannot agree .. . that reporting 
in a typescript “combines the advan- 
tages of symposia. . . .” Communication 
with people . . . is very different from 
looking at papers! J. G. D. Clark 


Very happy indeed to see this—I am one 
who thinks we need more such journals 
as human communication and interac- 
tion increases over the world. I hope 
that CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY can_ in- 
clude among its interests the matter of 
anthropology below the college level. 
I think there are signs that it will ap- 
pear increasingly in the curricula of 
high schools—one such course was in- 
stituted this year in San Diego—and I 
am not sure that the instructional ap- 
proach followed on the college level can 
be transferred. PAUL EZELL 


For people largely concerned with 
undergraduates, reviews of major 
blocks of knowledge are of great im- 
portance. We teach all fields of an- 
thropology, not just our specialty. Keep- 
ing up with significant theoretical de- 
velopments is difficult in certain fields 
where one does not try to do research. 
An anthropologically oriented, an- 
notated film bibliography would be 


most useful. Some school with an active 

audio-visual department might collab- 

orate with an anthropologist on this. 
GEorGE H. FATHAUER 


Arouse the physical anthropologists to 
importance of what Roger Williams 
calls “Chemical Anthropology.” Other 
suggestions: Less academic and theoreti- 
cal discussion (save as facts point to new 
theoretical interpretations) and a re- 
vival of emphasis on protracted field 
research that eventuates in insight (i.e., 
too many current researches in the field 
are hasty, superficial, based on mechani- 
cal application of “research techniques” 
rather than intimate knowledge of a 
people). Ethnography, like history, can- 
not become complete and the people 
that have been “thoroughly studied” go 
on changing after they have been 
studied. Hence need of more depend- 
able data in every ethnographic situa- 
tion.... Less group research and 
committee deliberation; more ethno- 
graphers who really know the people 
they study.... It is time for ethno- 
graphers to produce histories. . . . 
DoucLas G. HARING 


One of the pressing needs in cul- 
tural-social anthropology is a statement 
of research methodology, not limited to 
techniques, on the one hand, or how to 
make friends and avoid making enemies 
on the other, but an analysis of the re- 
search process as conceived by the an- 
thropologist, which at the very least 
should raise some of the fundamental 
problems regarding the status of cul- 
tural-social anthropology as a science. 2. 
An analysis of the kinds of explicit and 
implicit theoretical assumptions that 
characterize the current writings of cul- 
tural anthropologists: what this tells us 
about cultural anthropology in_rela- 
tion to the foreseeable avenues of de- 
velopment for cultural anthropology. 
3. An evaluation of the kinds of gener- 
alizations that cultural anthropology 
has produced, how they have been de- 
rived, and the validity that can be im- 
puted to them. 4. Symposium articles 
that will take topics common to re- 
search in several fields or related topics 
of research in several fields and sum- 
marize current research perspectives 
and the kinds of results being obtained, 
e.g. organization behavior. 

WILuIAM J. McEWEN 


Let me make a plea here for some at- 
tention to inter-disciplinary research. 
INEz ADAMS 


I hope that in CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 
there appear not only articles on an- 
thropology but also on other comple- 
mentary matters. | GUILLERMO BONFIL 
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Perhaps more contact might be had 
through our journal with people from 
such fields as economics and _ political 
science. Would be at least interesting 
to know more about what they think- 
teach of anthropology. 

ORVOELL ROGER GALLAGHER 


This publication should be of value not 
only in meeting the need for better 
means of world-wide communications 
but also to emphasize the essential 
unity of all the sciences. Might not a 
section be added to include comments, 
reviews, etc., from the other fields as 
they affect anthropology? Can we not 
also interest business and political lead- 
ers in this journal? Russevt E. BELous 


This is an excellent opportunity to em- 
phasize cross-cultural phenomena both 
in content and scope. Would like to 
see through this a closer rapport of pro- 
fessional to lay personnel. 

RoserT ArIss 


I would urge the editors to provide 
space for all persons interested in the 
science of man and his customs. I find 
other professional societies are or have 
closed their ranks and journals to those 
not privy to the rites of the tribe... . 
The heritage of our discipline is the 
study of man and his customary behav- 
ior. So long as a person acknowledges 
the primacy of the rationality of science 
and seeks to use the empirical method 
of factual validation, he should be 
given space and attention. Anthropol- 
ogy will lose a custom vital to its con- 
tinued development if it bans the mis- 
sionary and amateur... [whom we need 
to] remind us that Darwin might find it 
difficult to secure publishing space to- 
day as an amateur!! A review such as 
CA is greatly needed, as is an up-to-date 
professional directory with the above 
data. THoMAS Ruys WILLIAMS 


(1) Publication of trend reports, to- 
gether with a classified and annotated 
bibliography, making the point on 
studies relative to a particular theme. 
(2) Re-examination of aims and means 
of anthropology in a world submitted to 
rapid changes. (3) Research and con- 
tributions considering the role of an- 
thropology in inter-disciplinary pro}j- 
ects. (4) Initiative of conferences 
related to methodological matters. 
GEORGES BALANDIER 


I suggest special volumes for different 
thematas.... Benct LINDEGARD 


That papers read at meetings .. . and 
published much later, or not published, 
be sent in mimeographed form or other- 
wise to members of CA who cannot at- 
tend and who have asked for them. 
SANTIAGO T. GENOVES 
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Regarding format, I should like to see 
footnotes used (permitting another 
rhetorical level besides parentheses) and 
italics for non-English terms through- 
out, not only the first time (because the 
same letters may constitute an English 
word by sheer coincidence). . . . 
WILLIAM H. Scotr 


I would like to suggest that a slightly 
heavier stock be used for the cover of 
the journal. This suggestion is made 
only if it would not appreciably in- 
crease the publishing and mailing cost, 
or considerably alter the pagination of 
successive issues of the journal. Several 
individuals looked through my copy of 
the Pre-Issue and noticed the corners 
and edges of the cover had a tendency 
to curl. I am sure there are many in- 
dividuals like myself who do not have 
the annual issues of their scientific 
journals bound in hard covers and we 
appreciate journal covers which can 
stand up under repeated handling and 
also stand upright in a bookcase. 

I am sure that individual issues of CA 
will be extremely useful as a reference 
source and will receive repeated usage. 
It is therefore desirable, I feel, that the 
individual issues be covered with a 
slightly heavier stock paper. 

Jack R. Rupy 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY ought to be 
bilingual, most scholars in Europe and 
the Near East writing preferably in 
French. St1G WIKANDER 


While I understand the striving to have 
information reported in one language, 
for which of course English is the most 
suitable, I am afraid that the sole use 
of this language will encourage young 
people not to get a reading knowledge 
of at least French, German, and either 
Spanish or Italian.... I have given 
and will give my lectures and seminars 
in English, but always demand reading 
knowledge in at least French and 
German. 

HANS HENNING VON DER OSTEN 


. as I understand it, the major aim 
of CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY would be 
“the updating and completion of the 
1953 Wenner-Gren Foundation book, 
Anthropology Today,” and this is pre- 
cisely what the COWA surveys and bib- 
liographies are doing insofar as the 
general field of Old World archaeology 
is concerned. HALLAM L. Movius, Jr. 


I am heartily in favor of a synoptic re- 
view such as is proposed for CURRENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY. I am wondering if it is 
necessary that a separate publication 
be formed. Cannot this kind of thing be 
handled by existing machinery, i.e., the 
AA? Special issues or memoirs or even 








subsidized articles in the regular issues 
would seem to reach a wider distribu. 
tion and be more efficient from point of 
view of editing and printing them in a 
new series. Has an anthropological pub. 
lication ever tried the use of interlingua 
at least for abstracts? 

Douctas Osporng 


Have you considered utilizing the fa. 
cilities of various local anthropological 
societies? In the U.S., for example, 
many state archaeological societies, as 
well as anthropological organizations 

. , comprise pools of “talent” which © 
might be exploited. | VirGINIA WATsox 
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Though I appreciate the danger of too 
rigidly defining the scope of the journal, 
I see a need for editorial or research. 
review boards in the traditional fields of 
anthropology. The function of these 
boards might be (1) to solicit articles 
which might not be forthcoming other. 
wise, and (2) to organize meetings of 
scholars on emerging areas of research 
in their field of specialization. Articles 
. might result from these meetings, 
Davip Ames 
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Review Articles 





Much misinformation has been pub. 
lished in the literature regarding the 
Blood Groups. For the latest informa 
tion see our book on Heredity of the 
Blood Group—just published _ by 
Grune and Stratton—I hope your jour 
nal will help correct some of the mis 
conceptions regarding the subject. It 
could help by more careful editing of 
articles published in the field. I am will 
ing to help. ALEXANDER S. WIENER 


I suggest (a) an article comparing Old 
World and New World taxonomic 
practices and their effectiveness, by 
Rouse—in effect, bringing things up to 
date and assessing results; (b) a general 
article on the dynamic interrelation- 
ships between anthropology and the rest 
of our culture—specifically, how his- 
torical developments in the past 25 years 
or so have affected developments in an- 
thropology, and what may be in store 
for the future (logical author—Kluck- 


hohn); “Anthropology as part of the 4 


general culture” could be a continuing 
subject in CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY. . . 
E. Morr Davis 


I would like to add studies in compara: 
tive urbanization to your list for ar- 


chaeology; also papers on functional © 


interpretation of archaeological data. 
A critical examination of the concept 
of “settlement patterns” and an ap 
praisal of the value of this approach. 
WILLIAM J. MAYER-OAKES 
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Trends in study of prehistoric social 
systems (history of efforts to study). 
WILLIAM SEARS 


. topics to consider: Archaeological 
Contributions to Culture Change 
(Ford). . - + / An article on the changes 
and development of the culture area 
concept as it is now being used both in 
archaeology and ethnology. 

How about some general articles on 
newly developing fields such as Ethno- 
musicology (David McAllester). 

Of interest to the younger students 
might be an article, possibly growing 
out of a series of short individual contri- 
butions, on the archaeological problems 
to be solved or time and space units to 
be filled in each major archaeological 
area. Douc Las SCHWARTZ 
Glottochronology. Craniology. 

DonaALD S. MARSHALL 


Prehistoric ore mining as a special sci- 
ence. Use and value of spectroanalysis 
in prehistoric archaeology. 

RICHARD PITTIONI 


. articles concerning ancient metals 
HERBERT H. COGHLAN 


The present position and future pros- 
pects of prehistoric research in Africa 
south of the Sahara. 

J. DesMonp CLARK 


Iron Age of Northern Rhodesia. Stone 
Age of Northern Rhodesia. Anything 
on Palaeolithic and Mesolithic of Eu- 
rope and Africa. BRIAN M. FAGAN 


History of writing, 
Eastern Archaeology. 


epigraphy, Near 
DAvip DIRINGER 


Italian prehistory. 
Orravio CoRNAGGIA MEpICc!I CASTIGLIONI 


Cultural or economic problems of the 
Bronze and Iron Ages in Central Eu- 
rope (mainly Carpathian Basin). Cul- 
tural correlations between Central 
Europe and Greece (and Italy). Hun- 
garology. STEPHEN FOLTINY 


. a survey of the current state of re- 
search relating to the (1) ethnic minor- 
ities of the U.S.S.R., and (2) folk cul- 
tures of Eastern Europe. . . . I would 
gladly assist another Associate insofar as 
my special interests—the Uralic peoples 
and languages—are concerned. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 


Articles on European prehistory, on 
Siberian and Australian ethnology. In 
Mexico: on the East Coast cultures 
(Totonacs, Olmecs . . als 


WALTRAUD HANGERT 
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Origin and early history of the farm ani- 
mals in Central Europe. 
JOACHIM BOESSNECK 


The archeology of the Scottish High- 
lands, which covers the time span from 
Mesolithic times down through one 
Iron Age. PAuL R. Ducey 
Archaeology in the Far East since 


World War II. 
WILHELM G. SOLHEIM, I 


Although I have indicated willingness 
to write articles, the field of prehistoric 
settlement of southeast China and in 
particular the region of Hong Kong is 
such a very restricted field, that I would 
question its feasibility. Is there any 
hope of a composite report of various 
small fields in this area in the Pacific? 

Mary TREGEAR 


Pleistocene Geology, Environmental Ar- 
chaeology, ‘Technology (Primitive), 
Prehistoric Archaeology, American Ori- 
gins (Cultural), Archaeological Meth- 
ods and ‘Techniques. 

José Luis Lorenzo 


American archaeology (Colombia). 
JosE PEREZ DE BARRADAS 


The next steps in the study of the struc- 
ture and culture of the Inca state. 

Joun V. Murra 
Right now ceramic studies in Meso- 
america are in a ferment. I suggest a re- 
view article on the history of the 
concepts and theories of ceramic study 
organization, and present problems. It 
should be of importance to all fields of 
archaeology. I suggest Willey, Phillips, 
Gifford, and R. E. Smith. 

Keitn A. D1ixon 


Problems Relating to the Formative De- 
velopment of Nuclear America, or The 
History of the Spinden Hypothesis in 
New World Archaeology. 

MICHAEL D. Cor 


(a) Archaeology and Ethnology of Cen- 
tral America and Mexico; (b) Museums 
in the U.S.A. and Europe and Latin 
America. STEPHAN F. pE BoRHEGY! 


Recent Advances in Plains Prehistory. 
Roscor WILMETH 


Prehistory in the Northwestern Plains. 
The Fremont Culture in Southwestern 
Prehistory. Der C. TAYLOR 
I would be glad to write on human 
ecology of Plains and Prairie groups 
either singly or with others interested in 
this area. JAMes H. Howarp 


Problems and present status of Early 
Man research in the New World, with 
special reference to North America. Re- 
search trends in the archaeology of the 
Middle Atlantic Slope. 

RONALD J. MASON 


Material on Central U.S. archeology. 
Rosert L. STEPHENSON 


Historic Site Archeology in the U.S. 
(The importance of archeology as a 
contribution to historical interpretation 
is just becoming apparent. It is just as 
important to discover the reality of 
acculturation as it influenced the waves 
of European immigration to North 
America as it is to figure out the char- 
acter of acculturation in Indian com- 
munities. Possibly even more so. Heresy, 
isin’t it?) Joun L. Cotter 
Current assessment of cultural evolu- 
tion on a world-wide scale by levels of 
food-getting efficiency—industrializa- 
tion. An article or series of articles on 
comparative institutions in prehistory— 
technology. Stability and continuity in 
culture. Technology. The relation of 
technology to the rest of culture. 
Robert F. G. SpPrer 


Perhaps “The problem of the origin of 
high cultures.” Horst NACHTIGALL 


Ethno- 
BaRBRO DAHLGREN- JORDAN 


Mexican and South American 
history. 


Two areas of research have been lagging 
to some degree. One is a complete re- 
view of horticulture in the New World 
and the other is Spanish-Indian contact 
in regard to material culture, especially 
ceramics... . Still another area in some- 
what the same vein is the Spanish- 
American village culture of New Mex- 
ico and other parts of the Southwest. I 
fully realize work has been accom- 
plished in the above problems, but it 
has been rather piecemeal. 

HERBERT W. Dick 


(a) On ethnological cartography (eth- 
nological atlases) in Europe; (b) on 
ploughing implements, especially on 
international research concerning this 
subject in the whole world. 

BRANIMIR BRATANIC 


Ethnology and tribal history of British 
Central Africa, and especially material 
culture of the area. 

Barrie G. R. REYNOLDS 


Articles, etc., concerning African ethnol- 
ogy and religion, and folk-lore. 


OLor PETTERSSON 


. articles on such subjects as: (a) Cul- 
ture Areas of Africa, (b) African Culti- 
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vated Plants, (c) Typology of Affinal 
Kinship Terminology. 
Grorce P. Murpock 


. . . Murdock’s ideas are new, startling, 
untraditional, and significant enough to 
require perhaps the special attention 
and comment of Africanists all over the 
world. Could “An Assessment of Mur- 
dock’s Africa” be organized, with a 
handful of experts commenting on and 
criticizing his thesis of independent ori- 
gins of Negro agriculture? Or, if pre- 
ferred, then a symposium on “The 
Problem of Negro Agriculture’’? 

Why not commission a broad survey 
article, probably by a qualified Brit- 
isher, on the problem of Egypt-Sudan— 
West Africa diffusions and cultural in- 
fluences? 

Why not ask Alfred G. Smith to write 
a review article on the ethnopsychiatry 
of Malaysia (latah, amok)? He reads 
both Dutch and Malayan and has enor- 
mous bibliographic command of the 
subject. 

Why doesn’t Jim Spuhler do a sum- 
marizing article, primarily for cultural 
anthropologists, showing the relation- 
ships of human biology and human cul- 
ture, or summing up recent studies in 
this general area? 

Weston LA BARRE 


Ethnology: 
Dankalia. 


Ethiopia and, especially, 
GerorGE C. SAVARD 


I might provide results of ethnological 
field-work researches in Upper Volta, 
West Africa. Studies on the history of 
Primitive Art. Studies on the historical 
development of African kingships, etc. 

Kunz DITTMER 


. article on Negro painting, Negro 
sculpture in mud, Negro architecture. 
Manuscript on “Negro Mural Painting 
in French West Africa” (richly illus- 
trated) in author’s possession. 

HERTA HASELBERGER-BLAHA 


Papers, etc., about Central African arts. 
HERMAN BURSSENS 


Ethnology and Anthropology of the Pa- 
cific Area. Religion of Nonliterate Peo- 
ple. Method of Historic Reconstruction 
among Nonliterate People. 
CarL-AuGUsT SCHMITZ 


Ethnology of Polynesia. Ethnology of 
Northeastern North American Indians. 
Primitive Art. Maritime Aspects of 
Ethnology (General). Ernest S. DopcE 


300k on Kuanyama Ambo Bantu is 
about ready for press. ...I could... 
extract material on “Primitive Feudal- 


” 


ee EpwIn M. Logs 


I might provide a review of develop. 
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ments in the ethnology of the Carib- 
bean area. Stoney W. MINtTz 


New light on art and mythology in the 
Caribbean. 
EUGENIO FERNANDEZ-MENDEZ 


Ancient Near East. Mythology of the 
Ancient World. Comparative Mythol- 
ogy. SAMUEL N. KRAMER 


(1) Ethnological Research on the Mid- 
dle East: Status and Prospects; (2) 
Orientalists and Anthropologists: A 
Consideration of the Concept of “Isla- 
mic Culture.” WILLIAM D. SCHORGER 


Would like to see Richard Coughlin 
(Yale) and Cora DuBois (Radcliffe) col- 
laborate on Peoples and Cultures of 
Southeast Asia. I’d be glad to help out. 

WILLIAM L. THOMAS, JR. 


I have a manuscript ready now, “More 
Songs and Stories of the Ch’uan Miao,” 
which describes their customs exten- 
sively and gives 270 songs and stories. 
Dr. Wolfram Eberhart has collaborated 
in this work. Davip C. GRAHAM 


Bisayan Folklore of Central Philippines 
(Visayan Islands). Also Bisayan 
Folk Medicines, their methods, and ap- 
plications. . TimMoreo S. ORACION 


Recent trends in the study of New 
Guinea cultures (in collaboration with 
others). A. C. VAN DER LEEDEN 


] am now writing on “the culture com- 
plex in Japan” as a Seminar Arbeit in 
Vienna University... . 

SUMIYA KAZUHIKO 


Occasionally, review of Japanese reac- 
tions to articles or books on Japan writ- 
ten by non-Japanese. Materials on 
Ryukyai Islands. General articles on 
Japanese society. Some basic comments 
on the integration of cultural and bio- 
logical phenomena. 

DoucLas G. HARING 


I would be interested in writing about 
integration of historical and ethnolog- 
ical materials. PEDRO CARRASCO 


In the area of ethnogenesis. 
WoyjciecH KééKa 


I might write: “The Determinants of 
Social Organization: A Survey of Con- 
tending Theories.” Article you might 
ask others to write: Leslie A. White: 
“The Revival of Cultural Evolution: Its 
Causes and Results.” RoBERT CARNEIRO 


Brazilian Studies. Cultural Evolution— 
Ecological Processes. ANTHONY LEEDS 


. ultimately be interested in doing 

a piece covering and interrelating the 
various systems of analysis of regular. 
ities in cultural development (Redfield, © 
Murdock, White, Stewart). } 
Horace M. MINgER 


. would like to contribute to chap. 
ter or article on posture and related 
motor habits. On culture area concept 
reconsidered, would like to participate, 7 
eg., with Elizabeth Bacon, Raoul | 
Naroll, G. P. Murdock, Richard N, 
Adams, et al. On fishing and fisheries, | 
would like to review or comment. . ., & 
Peoples of the World: Especially inter. 
ested in this, which I think perfectly 
feasible in view of existing German, 
Italian, and especially recent Soviet 
world ethnographic syntheses. Would 
be very interested in participating in or. 
ganization of this project... . 

Gorpvon W. Hewes 


es 


I should be interested in doing article: 
Philosophies of Culture History. An. 
other topic of interest: Cultural Uni. q 
versals and the Idea of Progress. 
DAvip Bipney 





I would be willing to write a review 
article on theory and techniques in the 
study of culture structure (pattern, con 
figuration, theme, etc.). 

E. PENDLETON Banks 


I would consider the following topics: 
The unit of study—problems of defini- 
tion and the effect of the unit on the 
theoretical framework that is used; the 
use of culture as a master concept vs. 
the use of social structure; stability and 
continuity in culture; model building; 
role theory and its relation to anthro- 
pology. For the Peoples of the World 
section, something like “Kinship Sys- 
tems of Mexico.” 

A. KIMBALL ROMNEY 


. write or comment concerning (a) 
the structural definition of cultures as 
bounded systems (entities capable of 
discontinuous  subdivisibility) — (espe- 
cially national cultures as unit-systems); 
(b) transitional cultures: cultures types 
characterised by a stable structured re: 
lationship between “civilisations” and 
marginal (not primitive) (politically in- 
dependent?) kinship societies. 

F. K. LEHMAN 


(a) “Human Universala” as Limits of 
Variance in Cultures, an evaluation of 
limits to the range of human behavior; 
(b) Differential Rates of Change in Be- 
havior Patterns, an inventory of sug: 
gestions concerning differential rates of 
cultural change. Dwicut B. HEATH 


I would be willing to write an article 
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on any of the following: Different ap- 
proac hes to the study of social structure: 
Parsons-Weber, Radcliffe-Brown, and 
Murdock; The use of culture as a master 
concept VS. the use of social structure; 
The comparative method: illustrative 
approac hes, concomitant variations and 
the cross-cultural survey; model build- 
ing; social organization and social struc- 
ture including kinship and_ political 
systems and social stratification. 
EpwArD H. WINTER 


I would like to see a Review Article on 
the present status, progress and future 
problems in research on bilateral social 
systems. WILus E. SIBLEY 
\ cross-cultural study of bilateral kin 
systems in the Indonesia and Southeast 
Asia areas would be an interesting arti- 
cle if done co-operatively by researchers 
in each country of the area. 

FRANCIS C. MADIGAN, S.J. 


It seems to me that African data now 
available ought to be compared and 
organized on general theme of fission- 
ing lineage systems. Also witchcraft and 
social control, and both of these in com- 
parative perspective with politically 
organized as against essentially atomis- 
tic systems. May Epeu 


1 am planning to write an article on the 
\cadian kinship system (of Nova 
Scotia). I would like to write 2-3 
articles (or a the 
the 


monograph) on 
of acculturation 
\cadians of Nova Scotia. 

Marc-ADELARD TREMBLAY 


process among 


| propose an article on the state of 
knowledge of “matrilineal,” ‘“matri- 
institutions and their ef- 
fect on the social psychology (shift from 
patrilineal to matrilocal and -lineal 
complex, etc.). | do not know if I have 
enough time available myself, but I 
have materials. Hans DIerscuy 


potestal,” ete., 


interested in an article on with- 
drawal as a means of dealing with super- 


natural. RutH M. UNDERHILI 


rheories of Primitive Religion. 
Evon Z. Voct 


A subject worthy of exploration is the 
extent and the degree of toleration of 
unorthodox philosophical and religious 
views prevailing in societies having an 
organized priesthood upholding popu- 
lar dogmas and an official theology. An 
especially brilliant study of this kind is 
La Filosofia Nahuatl, by Miguel Leon- 
Portilla, 

My thought on chiropractic as a prob 
lem (or series of problems) in applied 
anthropology involves: (1) comparative 
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anatomy of the mammalian spine, static 
and dynamic problems peculiar to the 
upright posture, incidence and racial 
distribution of lower back anomalies 
and their clinical significance; (2) the 
spread of chiropractic as a problem in 
acculturation; (3) the conflict between 
chiropractic and as material for the 
study of intergroup tension and its soci- 
ological significance. ‘The contrasting at- 
titudes of German and American physi- 
cians and the reasons therefor. 
CLARENCE W. WEIANT 


I would like to see an evaluation of the 
studies of religion, particularly of cos- 
mology and symbol systems generally, 
by French scholars such as Griaule, 
Paulme, Dieterlin, etc. 

Under the category of interdiscipli- 
nary approaches, I am interested par- 
ticularly in problems of perception and 
cognition; the use of semantic analysis 
as an approach to this problem; refer- 
ence group theory. 

Under socio-cultural change, I think 
it might be worthwhile to synthesize re- 
cent publications (both journals and 
monographs) in applied anthropology, 
with a view to determining whether 
there may not be implications for a sys- 
tematic theory of change. 

I realize that the topic of the village 
as a unit of study has been dealt with 
before, but | would like to see a broad- 
scale assessment in terms of theory 
which would incorporate a wider range 
of data. For example, we now have a 
number of intensive studies of African 
villages. | would like to see this material 
brought together with materials devel- 
oped upon a similar unit basis from 
other regions of the world. It seems to 
me that there is a possibility of a differ- 
ent emphasis in social structure devel- 
oping in these studies. 

The topic “non-kinship groupings— 
comparative analysis” should include 
an assessment of Eisenstadt’s recent 
work; in addition, further explorations 
in the area would be desirable. I have 
been concerned with this problem off 
and on.... HARRY W. BASEHART 


Local anthropological studies of “‘com- 
} $ 
plex societies.” SAMUEL N. EISENSTADT 


I would like to see C. Arensberg write 
an article on the community (e.g., a 
comparative study of community as an 
organization). IsHINO IWAO 
Study of cultural frontiers, e.g., Fiji. 
Study of fishing communities. The back- 
ground of kin avoidance. 

KARL E. LARsson 


Current status of theories on peasant 
culture (with Stephen C. Cappannari). 
LEONARD W. Moss 


The current state of inquiry in respect 
to non-Western political systems. (A 
graduate training program for research 
workers in this area has begun this 
year. . . . Staff and fellows in the pro- 
gram could—will, in any event—pre- 
pare such an overview, which will be 
definitive .. .). FRED GEARING 


I would be interested in writing on 
South American culture and _ social 
structure, with special reference to role 
of alcohol. Ozzie G. SIMMONS 


Articles pertaining to culture and nutri- 
tion or diet, and the impact of this 
aspect of culture upon society at any 
given time. H. LEON ABRAMS, JR. 


World Food Habits. Energy Utilization 
by Man and Human Society. 
RicHArD N. ADAMS 


Researches on the Early History of 
Property. Intertribal Relations in South 
Africa. RUDIGER SCHOTT 


The Nature of the Traditional African 
State. The Problem of Labor Migration 
in Africa. The Present Functioning of 
Traditional African Political Systems. 
Religion in Modern Africa. 

EvLuiotr P. SKINNER 


Transformation of relatively primitive 
into more advanced labor force. 
JOsEPH J. SPENGLER 


Utilization of prehistoric data as a 
foundation for the study of material 
culture and its function in modern so- 
cieties. JAMes B. SHAEFFER 


The Role of Medical Science and Prac- 
tice in Acculturation Processes. 
WOLFGANG SCHOENE 


I hope some space in the Journal will 
be devoted to acculturation studies es- 
pecially in regard to research methods 
and concepts recently developed. . . 
Motses C. BELLO 


Research articles on culture change in 
the Philippines submitted to the Com- 
munity Development Research Council, 
University of the Philippines. 

HArry L. NAYLOR 


On social anthropological research and 
problems especially in Aboriginal Aus- 
tralia and Central Highlands of New 
Guinea (traditional life, as well as re- 
lating to social and cultural change). In 
a general way, there is the prob- 
lem of anthropological research in 
Western European-type society, Le., a 
review of this field in terms of both past 
developments and the present position, 
including some reference to relations 
with Sociology. RONALD M. BERNDT 
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Anthropology in Western Canada. 
RICHARD G. Forsis 


Asian anthropology. LAWRENCE KRADER 


Southwest 
J. A. JONEs 


Contemporary Problems, 


U.S.A. 


I would be very pleased to contribute 
information concerning either legisla- 
tion affecting Indians or results of my 
field work. We are involved here with 
existing studies in Ontario and it is 
likely that vast new areas of research 
will be opened within the next year or 
so. I am particularly interested in prob- 
lems of integration beginning with the 
reserve situation and taking into ac- 
count the complex situation one finds 
there and in our hundreds of smaller 
municipalities and cities. 

WILLIAM J. Morris 


Developments in the under-graduate 
teaching of anthropologists. Anthropol- 
ogy and urban research. 

ANDREW H. WHITEFORD 


Urbanization. Epwarb M. BRUNER 


Topics on which I would consider writ- 
ing: (1) East North Africa and Middle 
East; (2) Folk-Urban theories; (3) Re- 
current and specialized cultural pat- 
terns in the contemporary circum- 
Mediterranean area—this would up-date 
findings on an areal basis, overlapping 
Europe and Middle East, and also bear 
on issue of anthropology and complex 
civilizations (possibly in collaboration 
with J. Pitt-Rivers and/or Donald 
Pitkin); (4) Technical aid and commu- 
nity development programs in under- 
developed areas, with emphasis on the 
problem of faulty communication due 
to’ differing covert value systems (sug- 
gested collaborator: John J. Honig- 
mann). JouNn GULICK 


If you would like an article on Fashion 
developing Sapir’s ideas and those of 
Ruesch and Kees on symbolism in non- 
verbal communication, I will be glad 
to do it. June M. CoL.ins 


... possible topic . . . is anthropology 
and communication theory. .. . I think 
Homer Barnett is working on this and 
might be interested in doing an article 
on it now. HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 


Theoretical basis for applied anthro- 
pology. Orders and aspects of culture: 
a practical theory. 

ARTURO MONZON EsTRADA 
Applied Anthropology and_ Science. 


The Status of Anthropology in South 
America. Research potentials in the 


Andes (and in the jungles of South 
America). ALLAN R. HOLMBERG 
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A Symposium on Culture and Personal- 
ity. This is already in advanced stage of 
preparation. . . . This is strictly a re- 
assessment of the accomplishments and 
a look into the future. 

Francis L. K. Hsu 


Fields of culture and personality; psy- 

choanalysis; religion, magic, and ritual, 

in primitive and complex societies. 
SOLLIE H. POsINsky 


My particular interest is in the effects 
of culture on the personality develop- 
ment of the individual. Thus the values, 
attitudes and methods used in the so- 
cialization of the individual become im- 
portant areas of research. I would like 
to see much more work done in the 
study of the “self” through personal 
documents, projective techniques, and 
other media. Cross-cultural psychology 
and psychiatry should provide some im- 
portant insights into human behavior. 

HENRY ANGELINO 


Psychology, “Primitive art.” 
AUGUSTO GAMBARIN 


Recent tendency to change of child- 
rearing culture in Japan. 
MuvuraAKAMI TArjI 


(1) The potential impact of studies in 
small groups on investigations of family 
life patterns and kinship systems; (2) 
the problem of continuity and discon- 
tinuity in cultural conceptions of order 
and discipline in the area of child- 
rearing and the treatment of young 
and adult offenders. 

Culture and personality including 
problems of mental health, mental ill- 
ness, social psychiatry, comparative ther- 
apy, psycho-cultural functionalism and 
national character studies; role theory 
and its relation to anthropology; values 
including the contribution of other 
fields to values research. 

Consideration should be given to 
problems of “old age, medicated sur- 
vival and death,” if anthropologists are 
to keep on in the forefront of behav- 
ioral science research. 

OTTO VON MERING, JR. 


Folklore as expressive of cultural psy- 
chologies. Language and culture. Impli- 
cations of child training and child care. 
Micronesian, Oceanic ethnography. 
Joun L. FiscHER 


I should like to contribute an article 
comparing the logico-empirical bases of 
descriptive units in cultural anthropol- 
ogy (traits, trait complexes, institutions, 
etc.) with the descriptive units of lin- 
guistics (phoneme, morpheme, etc.). 
Such a comparison is vital to an under- 
standing of the epistemological status 





of the classes of events which form the 
subject matter of both cultural anthro. 
pology and linguistics. MARVIN Harris 


Genetic Relationship of African Lan. 
guages; covering large area problems as 
well as the techniques of establishing re. 
lationship, without evidence of old doc. 
uments, substrata questions; linguistic 
evidence offered to other anthropologi- 
cal disciplines.  HANs G. MUKAROvsky 


I believe that a survey article on the 
distribution and status of Swahili and 
any of the other important lingua 
francas of Africa would be extremely 
valuable to all those interested in Afri- 
can studies. JosepH H. GREENBERG 


A review of some linguistic and histor. 
ical problems in Darfur and Waddai, 
Central Africa. 

HERRMANN JUNGRAITHMAYR 


Reports about general linguistics, Afri- 
can languages (Bantu languages). 
Luc F. E. Bougutaux 


West African Pidgin English as spoken 
in the Cameroons—with texts and _vo- 
cabulary. An ethnographic survey of 
Kom—a Highlands people. Articles on 
the Mambila of Adamawa. 

GILBERT SCHNEIDER 


The language of the Sirioné Indians in 
Eastern Bolivia. Old and new Chiqui- 
tano compared. Relevant notices about 
nomadic Indians of East Bolivia. 
ENGELBERT-K. GIERTLER 


Paul Thieme, on the questions of the 
Indo-European homeland as linguistic. 
ally inferred, involving also the culture 
of the speakers of proto-Indo-European, 
as inferred from reconstructed vocabu- 
lary. Det H. Hynes 


It would be my purpose to finish some 
prepared works about albanol, compar- 
ative linguistics, etc. KARL TREIMER 


Recent American work on paralinguis- 
tic phenomena and _ kinesics, particu- 
larly if the review article includes a 
prospectus of the kinds of continuation 
that are needed and general anthropo- 
logical implications. Comparative stud- 
ies of animal and human communica- 
tion. CHARLES F. HOCKETI 


The New World Primates. Anatomy 
and Physical Anthropology. 
G. E. Ertkson 


Functional Anatomical Analysis in Phy- 
sical Anthropology. © MELVIN L. Moss 


A re-assessment of Fossil Primates from 
the point of view of human origins 
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(there is quite a lot here which is not 
sencrally known); the state of affairs in 
the genetics of human morphology, 
linkage, polygenic inheritance, etc. (an- 
thropologists, especially non-physical, 
could profit greatly from such a review); 
biochemical anthropology — generally 
(this could put blood groups in per- 
spective with some other things we 
don’t know much about). I would also 
favor some historical reviews, even if 
title is “Current”; something of this 
kind would be very useful for graduate 
students especially. I can do any 
of these. ... W. W. HoweELts 


News (or reviews) concerning problems 
of evolution; fossil faunas (Mammalia); 
dating of early man. 

ByOrN O. L. KurtEN 


Climate and human evolution. Signifi 
cance of skin color variation. 
J. S. WEINER 


Homologous Congenital Defects in Ani- 
mals and Man. Effects of Hybridization 
in Animals. Genetics of Climatic Adap 
tation. GEOFFREY A. HARRISON 


Dermatoglyphics. Human Genetics. 
Jos& Pons 


Blood grouping. Anthropogenetics, Ge- 
netics of human populations. Percent- 
ages of consanguineous marriages in 
Spain from 1910 to 1959. 

ARTURO VALLS MEDINA 


Physical Anthropology of the Peoples 
in Northern Europe and around the 
Baltic Sea. JORGEN B. JORGENSEN 


Physical Anthropology. Paleopathology. 
Diet of prehispanic people. 
Eusesio DAVALOS HURTADO 


Constitution and disease. Occupational 
anthropology. Anthropometry in equip- 
ment design. ALBERT DAMON 


[ would like to see a paper on the con 
cepts which have been borrowed from 
biology during the last 100 years or so 
(Loren Eiseley). J. L. Gtppincs 


1 could contribute a paper on my re 
search on the origin and evolution of 
predatory behavior and tool using in 
apes and monkeys. (Apes are “degenet 
ated post-protohominids,” show rem- 
nants of a previous partly carnivorous 
life, and use throwing weapons as an 
instinctive defense against large cats. 
Zoo data and experimental evidence.) 

I might also write on the biological 
origin of love and marriage. (In ani- 
mals, tender and “loving” ways of inter- 
course {1 | are found especially in mono- 
gamous species, i.e., species in which 
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two parents are required for rearing the 
young; and [2] are largely ritualised 
parental, and not sexual, behavior. This 
gives a new perspective on psychoana- 
lytic theories.) A. KORTLANDT 


Anthropology and Health (Illness)— 
Ackerknecht or Caudill. Anthropology 
and Public Health—Ben Paul, Gordon 
Macgregor. Anthropology and Mental 
Health (or Psychiatry)—T. Gladwin, M. 
K. Opler, Ozzie Simmons, A. F. C. Wal- 
lace, Jules Henry, Oscar Lewis, Martin 
Loeb, M. Mead. EpwaArp A. KENNARD 


Anthropology and Medicine (or in “the 
study of hospitals”; or in “the study of 
social stress and mental disorders’). Ap- 
plied Anthropology. 

Robert N. RAPoport 


Studies of institutional social structure 
and culture (e.g., hospitals, schools, fac- 
tories) of modern societies. Recent con- 
tributions—and/or problems—of anthro- 
pology to medicine and psychiatry. 
Davip LANDY 


In general I think I could write articles 
of a theoretical or topical nature that 
were concerned with the interrelation 
of anthropology and psychiatry in the 
U.S. and Japan. More specifically, on 
such subjects as: (1) Japanese values 
and acculturation; (2) Japanese and 
U.S. psychiatry; (3) psychiatric hospi- 
tals in U.S. and Japan, etc.; (4) anthro- 
pology and psychoanalysis (U.S. and 
Japan). WILLIAM CAUDILL 


We still need a careful analysis (under 
the heading of Applied Anthropology) 
of the actual and potential contribu- 
tion of General Anthropology — to 
Method and Theory in Social Work. 


Call it “Anthropology and Social 
Work.” MELVILLE JACOBS 
how about some attention to 


“Anthropology and social welfare’? 
something has been written on anthro- 
pology and health (mental, non- 
mental), administration, education, in 
dustry, etc.—but little on what appears 
as a very new field of anthropological 
application. WALTER MILLER 


Participation by anthropologists in so 
cial reform and planning; especially the 
intellectual and philosophical implica 
tions. Joun W. Bennett 


Anthropology in the Armed Services. 
PauL H. Nessirt 


Economic anthropology. 
Bert F. Hosevirz 


(1) On the uses of electronic computers 
in the various fields of anthropology; 


(2) On structural analysis of oral litera- 
ture. Tuomas A. SEBEOK 


Statistics in anthropology. Why not ask 
Harold Duber? RAOUL NAROLL 


History of the Genealogical Method in 
Cultural Anthropology. 
ARNOLD R. PILLING 


(1) | would willingly do an article on 
novels as auxiliary sources of anthro- 
pological teaching and study and would 
review a select list of novels (like Pas- 
sage to India) showing cultural refer- 
ences. And/or: ... a checklist of fiction 
dealing with exotic cultures or with sit- 
uations of culture contact arranged by 
world areas. This would probably best 
be restricted mainly to the post-World 
War II period, but should not exclude 
classics like Passage to India. (2) I think 
Hoebel might do an interpretative ar- 
ticle on the status of the study of law 
in anthropology—an inventory. I also 
suggest Harold Orlans be requested to 
bring his study of community studies 
up to date. (3) I would also consider 
doing a review of our knowledge in 
religion. A symposium on this topic cer- 
tainly has possibilities. (4) Would 
Hallowell do a synthesis of personality 
studies made on North American In- 
dians? Joun HONIGMANN 


I would suggest some articles on the 
construction of theoretical models for 
inter-disciplinary analysis of problems 
in “prismatic” societies. I use this term 
to indicate the high degree of overlap- 
ping or interdependence of social, po- 
litical, economic, etc. structures in a 
“transitional” society, as compared with 
the “fusion” of structures in traditional 
“folk” societies, and extreme differenti- 
ation in industrialized or “refracted” 
societies. ... Frep W. RiGGs 


The First Decade of Pre-Jomon Re- 
search in Japan. JOHANNES MARINGER 


Change and Consistency in Views about 
Australian Aborigines, from earliest re- 
corded comments to the present day, in 
both popular (including Press and mag- 
azine references, etc.) and ‘scientific’ 
documents. CATHERINE H. BERND! 


: a survey paper entitled “Recent 
Developments in Physical Anthropol- 
ogy in Czechoslovakia,” in collaboration 
with M. Dokladal. Joser BRrozek 
Cultural or Social 
Greece. 


\nthropology in 
ERNESTINE FRIEDL 


I might provide article on activities of 
Japanese social anthropologists. 
OKADA YUZURU 
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Anthropology in Western Canada. 
RICHARD G. Forsis 


Asian anthropology. LAWRENCE KRADER 


Southwest 
J. A. JONEs 


Contemporary Problems, 


US.A. 


I would be very pleased to contribute 
information concerning either legisla- 
tion affecting Indians or results of my 
field work. We are involved here with 
existing studies in Ontario and it is 
likely that vast new areas of research 
will be opened within the next year or 
so. I am particularly interested in prob- 
lems of integration beginning with the 
reserve situation and taking into ac- 
count the complex situation one finds 
there and in our hundreds of smaller 
municipalities and cities. 

WILLIAM J. Morris 


Developments in the under-graduate 
teaching of anthropologists. Anthropol- 
ogy and urban research. 

ANDREW H. WHITEFORD 


Urbanization. EpWARD M. BRUNER 
Topics on which I would consider writ- 
ing: (1) East North Africa and Middle 
East; (2) Folk-Urban theories; (3) Re- 
current and specialized cultural pat- 
terns in the contemporary circum- 
Mediterranean area—this would up-date 
‘findings on an areal basis, overlapping 
Europe and Middle East, and also bear 
on issue of anthropology and complex 
civilizations (possibly in collaboration 
with J. Pitt-Rivers and/or Donald 
Pitkin); (4) Technical aid and commu- 
nity development programs in under- 
developed areas, with emphasis on the 
problem of faulty communication due 
to differing covert value systems (sug- 
gested collaborator: John J. Honig- 
mann). JouN GULICK 


If you would like an article on Fashion 
developing Sapir’s ideas and those of 
Ruesch and Kees on symbolism in non- 
verbal communication, I will be glad 
to do it. June M. Cottins 


... possible topic . . . is anthropology 
and communication theory. .. . I think 
Homer Barnett is working on this and 
might be interested in doing an article 
on it now. HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 


Theoretical basis for applied anthro- 
pology. Orders and aspects of culture: 
a practical theory. 

ARTURO MONZON EsTRADA 


Applied Anthropology and _ Science. 
The Status of Anthropology in South 
America. Research potentials in the 


Andes (and in the jungles of South 
America). ALLAN R. HOLMBERG 
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A Symposium on Culture and Personal- 
ity. This is already in advanced stage of 
preparation. . . . This is strictly a re- 
assessment of the accomplishments and 
a look into the future. 

Francis L. K. Hsu 


Fields of culture and personality; psy- 

choanalysis; religion, magic, and ritual, 

in primitive and complex societies. 
SoOLLIE H. POSINSKY 


My particular interest is in the effects 
of culture on the personality develop- 
ment of the individual. Thus the values, 
attitudes and methods used in the so- 
cialization of the individual become im- 
portant areas of research. I would like 
to see much more work done in the 
study of the “self” through personal 
documents, projective techniques, and 
other media. Cross-cultural psychology 
and psychiatry should provide some im- 
portant insights into human behavior. 

HENRY ANGELINO 


Psychology, “Primitive art.” 
AuGuUSsTO GAMBARIN 


Recent tendency to change of child- 
rearing culture in Japan. 
MvrAKAMI TAIJI 


(1) The potential impact of studies in 
small groups on investigations of family 
life patterns and kinship systems; (2) 
the problem of continuity and discon- 
tinuity in cultural conceptions of order 
and discipline in the area of child- 
rearing and the treatment of young 
and adult offenders. 

Culture and personality including 
problems of mental health, mental ill- 
ness, social psychiatry, comparative ther- 
apy, psycho-cultural functionalism and 
national character studies; role theory 
and its relation to anthropology; values 
including the contribution of other 
fields to values research. 

Consideration should be given to 
problems of “old age, medicated sur- 
vival and death,” if anthropologists are 
to keep on in the forefront of behav- 
ioral science research. 

OrTto VON MERING, JR. 


Folklore as expressive of cultural psy- 
chologies. Language and culture. Impli- 
cations of child training and child care. 
Micronesian, Oceanic ethnography. 
Joun L. FiscHER 


I should like to contribute an article 
comparing the logico-empirical bases of 
descriptive units in cultural anthropol- 
ogy (traits, trait complexes, institutions, 
etc.) with the descriptive units of lin- 
guistics (phoneme, morpheme, etc.). 
Such a comparison is vital to an under- 
standing of the epistemological status 





of the classes of events which form the 
subject matter of both cultural anthro. 
pology and linguistics. MARVIN Harris 


Genetic Relationship of African Lan. 
guages; covering large area problems as 
well as the techniques of establishing re. 
lationship, without evidence of old doc. 
uments, substrata questions; linguistic 
evidence offered to other anthropologi- 
cal disciplines.  HANs G. MUKAROvsky 


I believe that a survey article on the 
distribution and status of Swahili and 
any of the other important lingua 
francas of Africa would be extremely 
valuable to all those interested in Afri- 
can studies. JosepH H. GREENBERG 


A review of some linguistic and histor. 
ical problems in Darfur and Waddai, 
Central Africa. 

HERRMANN JUNGRAITHMAYR 


Reports about general linguistics, Afri. 
can languages (Bantu languages). 
Luc F. E. Bouqutaux 


West African Pidgin English as spoken 
in the Cameroons—with texts and vo- 
cabulary. An ethnographic survey of 
Kom—a Highlands people. Articles on 
the Mambila of Adamawa. 

GILBERT SCHNEIDER 


The language of the Sirioné Indians in 
Eastern Bolivia. Old and new Chiqui- 
tano compared. Relevant notices about 
nomadic Indians of East Bolivia. 
ENGELBERT-K. GIERTLER 


Paul Thieme, on the questions of the 
Indo-European homeland as linguistic 
ally inferred, involving also the culture 
of the speakers of proto-Indo-European, 
as inferred from reconstructed vocabu- 
lary. DELL H. Hynes 


It would be my purpose to finish some 
prepared works about albanol, compar- 
ative linguistics, etc. KARL TREIMER 


Recent American work on paralinguis- 
tic phenomena and _ kinesics, particu- 
larly if the review article includes a 
prospectus of the kinds of continuation 
that are needed and general anthropo- 
logical implications. Comparative stud- 
ies of animal and human communica- 
tion. CHARLES F. HOCKETT 


The New World Primates. Anatomy 
and Physical Anthropology. 
G. E. Ertkson 


Functional Anatomical Analysis in Phy- 
sical Anthropology. © MELVIN L. Moss 


A re-assessment of Fossil Primates from 
the point of view of human origins 
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(there is quite a lot here which is not 
generally known); the state of affairs in 
the genetics of human morphology, 
linkage, polygenic inheritance, etc. (an- 
thropologists, especially non-physical, 
could profit greatly from such a review); 
biochemical anthropology generally 
(this could put blood groups in per- 
spective with some other things we 
don’t know much about). I would also 
favor some historical reviews, even if 
title is “Current”; something of this 
kind would be very useful for graduate 
students especially. I can do any 
of these... .. W. W. HoweELLs 


News (or reviews) concerning problems 
of evolution; fossil faunas (Mammalia); 
dating of early man. 

ByOrN O. L. KurtEN 


Climate and human evolution. Signifi- 
cance of skin color variation. 
J. S. WEINER 


Homologous Congenital Defects in Ani- 
mals and Man. Effects of Hybridization 
in Animals. Genetics of Climatic Adap- 
tation. GEOFFREY A. HARRISON 


Dermatoglyphics. Human Genetics. 
Jose Pons 


Blood grouping. Anthropogenetics, Ge- 
netics of human populations. Percent- 
ages of consanguineous marriages in 
Spain from 1910 to 1959. 

ARTURO VALLS MEDINA 


Physical Anthropology of the Peoples 
in Northern Europe and around the 
Baltic Sea. JORGEN B. JORGENSEN 


Physical Anthropology. Paleopathology. 
Diet of prehispanic people. 
EuseB1io DAVALOS HURTADO 


Constitution and disease. Occupational 
anthropology. Anthropometry in equip- 
ment design. ALBERT DAMON 


I would like to see a paper on the con- 
cepts which have been borrowed from 
biology during the last 100 years or so 
(Loren Eiseley). J. L. Gippineés 
I could contribute a paper on my re 
search on the origin and evolution of 
predatory behavior and tool using in 
apes and monkeys. (Apes are “degenet 
ated post-protohominids,” show rem- 
nants of a previous partly carnivorous 
life, and use throwing weapons as an 
instinctive defense against large cats. 
Zoo data and experimental evidence.) 

I might also write on the biological 
origin of love and marriage. (In ani- 
mals, tender and “loving” ways of inter- 
course [1] are found especially in mono- 
gamous species, i.e., species in which 
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two parents are required for rearing the 
young; and [2] are largely ritualised 
parental, and not sexual, behavior. This 
gives a new perspective on psychoana- 
lytic theories.) A. KORTLANDT 


Anthropology and Health (Illness)— 
Ackerknecht or Caudill. Anthropology 
and Public Health—Ben Paul, Gordon 
Macgregor. Anthropology and Mental 
Health (or Psychiatry)—T. Gladwin, M. 
K. Opler, Ozzie Simmons, A. F. C. Wal- 
lace, Jules Henry, Oscar Lewis, Martin 
Loeb, M. Mead. EpwaArp A. KENNARD 


Anthropology and Medicine (or in “the 
study of hospitals’; or in “the study of 
social stress and mental disorders’). Ap- 
plied Anthropology. 

RoBeErRT N. RAPOPORT 


Studies of institutional social structure 
and culture (e.g., hospitals, schools, fac- 
tories) of modern societies. Recent con- 
tributions—and/or problems—of anthro- 
pology to medicine and psychiatry. 
Davip LANDY 


In general I think I could write articles 
of a theoretical or topical nature that 
were concerned with the interrelation 
of anthropology and psychiatry in the 
U.S. and Japan. More specifically, on 
such subjects as: (1) Japanese values 
and acculturation; (2) Japanese and 
U.S. psychiatry; (3) psychiatric hospi- 
tals in U.S. and Japan, etc.; (4) anthro- 
pology and psychoanalysis (U.S. and 
Japan). WILLIAM CAUDILL 


We still need a careful analysis (under 
the heading of Applied Anthropology) 
of the actual and potential contribu- 
tion of General Anthropology — to 
Method and Theory in Social Work. 


Call it “Anthropology and Social 
Work.” MELVILLE ]ACOBs 
how about some attention to 


“Anthropology and social welfare’’? 
something has been written on anthro- 
and health (mental, non- 
mental), administration, education, in 
dustry, etc.—but little on what appears 
as a very new field of anthropological 
application. WALTER MILLER 


pology 


Participation by anthropologists in so- 
cial reform and planning; especially the 
intellectual and philosophical implica 
tions. Joun W. BenNnetTT 


Anthropology in the Armed Services. 
PAUL H. NeEspirt 


Economic anthropology. 
Bert F. Hoseirz 


(1) On the uses of electronic computers 
in the various fields of anthropology; 


(2) On structural analysis of oral litera- 
ture. THoMaAs A. SEBEOK 


Statistics in anthropology. Why not ask 
Harold Duber? RAOUL NAROLL 


History of the Genealogical Method in 
Cultural Anthropology. 
ARNOLD R. PILLING 


(1) I would willingly do an article on 
novels as auxiliary sources of anthro- 
pological teaching and study and would 
review a select list of novels (like Pas- 
sage to India) showing cultural refer- 
ences. And/or: ... a checklist of fiction 
dealing with exotic cultures or with sit- 
uations of culture contact arranged by 
world areas. ‘This would probably best 
be restricted mainly to the post-World 
War II period, but should not exclude 
classics like Passage to India. (2) I think 
Hoebel might do an interpretative ar- 
ticle on the status of the study of law 
in anthropology—an inventory. | also 
suggest Harold Orlans be requested to 
bring his study of community studies 
up to date. (3) I would also consider 
doing a review of our knowledge in 
religion. A symposium on this topic cer- 
tainly has (4) Would 
Hallowell do a synthesis of personality 
studies made on North American In- 
dians? Joun HONIGMANN 


possibilities. 


I would suggest some articles on the 
construction of theoretical models for 
inter-disciplinary analysis of problems 
in “prismatic” societies. I use this term 
to indicate the high degree of overlap- 
ping or interdependence of social, po- 
litical, economic, structures in a 
“transitional” society, as compared with 
the “fusion” of structures in traditional 
“folk” societies, and extreme differenti- 
ation in industrialized or “refracted” 
societies. ... Frep W. RiccGs 


etc. 


The First Decade of Pre-Jomon Re- 
search in Japan. JOHANNES MARINGER 


Change and Consistency in Views about 
Australian Aborigines, from earliest re- 
corded comments to the present day, in 
both popular (including Press and mag- 
azine references, etc.) and ‘‘scientific”’ 
documents. CATHERINE H. BERND1 


' a survey paper entitled “Recent 
Developments in Physical Anthropol- 
ogy in Czechoslovakia,” in collaboration 
with M. Dokladal. Joser Brozek 


Cultural or Social Anthropology in 
Greece. ERNESTINE FRIEDL 


I might provide article on activities of 
Japanese social anthropologists. 
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I would be interested in writing an ar- 
ticle about anthropology in Poland. 
KONSTANTIN SYMMONS 


Would like to synthesize data and ap- 
proach of Explorations 1-10. Though 
this journal was essentially anthropo- 
logical, and achieved wide circulation 

, its departure from traditional 
anthropological journals, meant it had 
restricted circulation within the pro- 
fession. An article of 6-8,000 words, 
built around the nature of the oral and 
written traditions, and drawing its data 
and conclusions from Explorations ar- 
ticles, should interest some anthropol- 
ogists. EDMUND CARPENTER 


Reference Materials 


I feel that a listing of the [world’s] 
anthropological museums needs to be 
up-dated, and I gladly volunteer to do 
this job for the Central American mu- 
seums. STEPHAN F. DE BORHEGYI 


An index of museums in the United 
States and Latin America having ma- 
terial on American archaeology. 

José ALCINA 


Notes on the Museum Rietberg (extra- 
European art) of Zurich. 
Etsy LEUZINGER 


. . {1 am] willing to undertake any- 
thing within reason. [I am] especially 
interested in [the] history of [the] de- 
velopment of archaeology throughout 
the world. [I have an] accurate knowl- 
edge of the collections in the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Museum, Northern Rho- 
desia. BRIAN M. FAGAN 


I would like to suggest that the pre- 
historic collections made by _ the 
American Central Asiatic Expedition 
(1922-30) in Mongolia, and stored in 
the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, be published, at 
least in form of a catalogue. 

JOHANNES MARINGER 


The Nufheld Blood Group Centre 
(Royal Anthropological Institute), to 
which I am honorary adviser, is con- 
stantly collecting factual and_biblio- 
graphic data on the distribution of all 
the blood groups and other genetical 
characters in all human populations. 
Information drawn from this unique 
collection will be given to anyone 
who can use it for scientific purposes. 

ARTHUR E. MOURANT 


{An} international index of anthropo- 
logical (and related) periodicals [and 
materials on the] history of anthropol- 
ogy. ANTHONY LEEDS 
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. . . I certainly will offer my survey of 
anthropological periodicals when it is 
finished. GEORGE SZABO 


I have started to assemble a reference 
guide of all the books the Fondo de 
Cultura Economica ... has published in 
the field of anthropology or related 
sciences. 

Lauro José ZAVALA 


I should also like to propose an- 
other way in which CURRENT ANTHRO- 
PoLoGy might be of value in helping 
Associates around the world to be better 
informed of recent research. If it were 
at all economically feasible, I should 
think it would be immensely valuable 
to have an occasional listing of current 
bibliography of journal articles on vari- 
ous geographic and/or topical areas. 
Rather than having the editors or Asso- 
ciates comb the journals, CA might so- 
licit copies of everything published by 
members, and group them under a 
crude classification scheme. If this were 
too ambitious, a saving would be ef- 
fected by avoiding duplication of those 
areas which are already covered by a 
similar system (e.g., Boletin Biblio- 
grafico de Anthropologia Americana, 
Oceania, African Abstracts, and so 
forth). Simply filling the gaps in such 
summary coverage would, to be sure, 
constitute an immense undertaking, 
but it would also be extremely helpful 
in a discipline such as ours where the 
literature is so broadly scattered, and 
where anyone would presumably be 
happy to give wider distribution to re- 
prints among interested Associates who 
might otherwise never “discover” a pa- 
per which is relevant to their interests 
but not in one of the major professional 
journals. (I have in mind, for example, 
the wealth of sound anthropological re- 
porting and analysis which often lies 
unnoticed in journals which are pri- 
marily devoted to regional history, so- 
ciology, economics, or biology.) 

Dwicut b. HEATH 


... 1 believe it would be desirable for 
CA to appoint a specialist in each 
country who would supply a quarterly 
bibliography of the anthropological 
publications in order to inform others 
about the progress of anthropological 
research in his part of the world. 
SERGIO ELIAS OrTIZz 


Missionary Reports from Africa [and] 
materials from “Black Nationalist’’ 
groups in the U.S. ELiotr P. SKINNER 


Ethnographical material in log-books, 
e.g., whalers, [and] archive material in 


missionary societies. Kart E. LARsson 


Mythological texts not yet published, 





existing as manuscripts in 


several 

places, particularly from the Pacific 

Peoples (New Guinea, Melanesia). 
Car A. SCHMITz 


Summary of material on mythology and 


other oral literature for Aboriginal 
Australia [and] ditto for New Guinea 
(excluding Western New Guinea. . ). 

CATHERINE H. BERNot 


Manuscript references on history and 
native cultures in Central America. 
SUZANNE W. Migs 


Translation into English of interesting 
anthropological and ethnological topics 
from the “Jahresberichte der Franzis. 
kanermissionen” (regarding 
tribes of Eastern Bolivia). 
ENGELBERT-K. GIERTLER 


Indian 


Annual list of M.A. and Ph.D. theses 
NATHALIE F. S. Woopsury 


Lists of dissertations regularly. 
Horst NACHTIGALL 


Field work in progress [and] grants re. 
ceived. [In each case minimum infor- 
mation should include the] names [of 
the persons involved, their] institu- 
tional and field addresses, [and their re- 
search] topics. 

Instead of relying solely on responses 
by individual Associates [for informa- 
tion relating to field work in progress} 
you might rely principally on heads of 
institutions... (departments, museums, 
government bureaus, etc.) to send... 
yearly notices of field work by members 
of their . [staffs]. This procedure 
might, particularly in the first couple of 
listings, help avoid missing the inclu- 
sion of those people who are not likely 
to respond because they are currently in 
the field. 

Another . . . source, I would think, 
are the granters of funds themselves, 
be they foundations, governments, or 
other agencies. . . . Tapping these two 
sources ought to permit better routini- 
zation of the transmission of this sort of 
information than would be possible by 
relying solely on the field workers them- 
selves. ANDREW GUNDER F RANK 


Ethnographic, archaeological and other 
mMaApSs..: . Gorpon W. Hewes 


List of films of ethnic dances (genuine, 
not stage). GERTRUDE P, KURATH 


. . . listings of collections of still films 

(with occasional selections of interest- 

ing examples?) would interest me. 
GABRIEL W. LASKER 


A survey of African linguistic studies in 
Germany, a history of the Seminar fit 
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Afrikanische Sprachen und Kulturen at 
Hamburg University. .. . 
HERRMANN JUNGRAITHMAYR 


The development of anthropology in 
Portugal. ALBERTO XAVIER DA CUNHA 


History of the development of anthro- 
pology in Ethiopia. Grorce C. SAVARD 


In the archives which I have assembled 
over the past ten years are materials for 
compilations of this type covering most 
of the aspects of the anthropology of 
Polynesia. DONALD S. MARSHALL 
Ethnology of Australia, ethnology of 
New Guinea, anthropology of law, 
[and] political structure. 

Lropotp J. PospIsit 


On aboriginal Australia—specific prob- 
lems. Social and cultural change: indig- 
enous religion, etc. RONALD M. BERNDT 
Peoples and cultures of Southeast Asia. 

TIMOTEO S. ORACION 


Cradles for infants in Japan. 
MUvuRAKAMI TArjI 


U.S.S.R. ethnology [and] . 
raphy. 


ethnog- 
LAWRENCE KRADER 


... Northwest Mexico, especially Seri 
Indians. WOLFGANG H. LINbIG 


Meso-American and Northern Mexican 
origin myths. 
BARBRO DAHLGREN- JORDAN 


Neolithic square-mouth vessels in the 
Balkans area. 
Orravio CoRNAGGIA MeEpIct CASTIGLIONI 


... ethnology (social anthropology) and 
folklore of South Eastern Europe. 
MILOVAN GAVAZZI 


Sli-gongs, especially African. 
FERDINAND J. DE HEN 


On earliest tools and [other] artifacts in 
Africa (Pebble-tools, ‘“‘Kafuan, Old- 
owan,”’ etc.) GUNTER SMOLLA 


Domestication and early history of do- 
mestic animals. JOACHIM BOEssNECK 
Archaeology of the valley of the rivers 
Vecht, Ijssel and Maas (Overijssel and 
Gelderland provinces), Holland. 

JAN BuTTER 


Social evolution of Primates including 
man, ecology and comparative sociology 
of [the] Japanese monkey, fand the] 
ecology and comparative sociology of 
Primates in Colombia, South America. 
TokupaA KisABURO 
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On functional anatomy. 
MELVIN L. Moss 


Data pertaining to culture and nutri- 
tion and diet. H. LEON ABRAMS, JR. 


Social classes: independent origin and 
acculturation. 
ARTURO MONZON EsTRADA 


Anything 
change. 


social and cultural 
BERNARD J. SIEGEL 


on 


Surnames of all lands, sib names of all 
tribes and bands, personal names of all 
lands, place names of all lands, [and] 
ethnic nomenclature of all peoples. 
WILLIAM H. GILBERT 





Specialized Bibliographies 


. in principle, considerations of space 
and generality of interest might well 
preclude anything more detailed than 
bibliographies of bibliographies. ... 
If there should be sufficient interest, 
however, I would be happy to offer 
[two] fairly 
raphies. ... 


comprehensive — bibliog- 


Anthropological research in lowland Bo- 
livia: extremely comprehensive coverage of 
the diverse and scattered literature, which 
is small in total. Archaeology, ethnography, 
and sources for ethnohistory. Includes Bo- 
livian imprints which are lacking in Hand- 
book of South American Indians. Up to 
date. Approximately 250 entries. 

Studies on alcohol in social and cultural 
context: virtually exhaustive coverage of 
descriptive, analytic, or comparative dis- 
cussions of drinking behavior as a socio- 
cultural phenomenon. Drinking patterns of 
various societies, social classes, castes, re- 
ligious sects, occupational and other so- 
cially meaningful groups around the world. 
Up to date. Approximately 200 entries. 


The quality and quantity of annota- 
tions and abstracts for each entry re- 
flect my own various interests, and it 
would require considerable time and 
effort to prepare fairly uniform treat- 
ment if anything beyond sheer listing 
were required. 

It may be that such specialized bibli- 
ographies can best be shared by means 
of personal exchange between inter- 
ested scholars who could contact each 
other through the “Notes and Queries” 
section of CA, rather than in the pages 
of the journal itself. I shall be inter- 
ested in following developments, in 
whatever direction they may go, for CA 
represents to me an exciting new means 
of communication in a field which has 
suffered too long from not recognizing 
the need of new channels. It was all 
good and well when we were a select 
fraternity where everybody knew what 
everybody else was doing, but the enor- 
mous growth of the profession during 
just this decade has precipitated the 


need for services such as CA is to per- 
form—even within the U.S.A., quite 
apart from the other important areas of 
the world. Dwicut B. HEATH 


[I have] a bibliography of geochrono- 
logical studies bearing on the antiquity 
of man in the New World under way 

As I envision it, such a bibliography 
would be prefaced by some remarks as 
to the history, present status, and prob- 
able future trends of the geochrono- 
logical approach to the problem of 
Early Man in the New World... . 

If you decide to publish such a bibli- 
ography I would suggest a_ two-fold 
breakdown into North America and 
South and Middle America (including 
Mexico). Publishing the bibliography 
in two articles or sections would avoid 
lists whose usability might be hampered 
by sheer length since most scholars 
working on these problems are inter- 
ested primarily in North America or in 
South America. North America would 
be the biggest task, but this is my field 
of special competence. 

RONALD J. MASON 


Peruvian sources on the study of the 
Incas. Joun V. Murra 


Andean South America (modern and se- 
lected). ALLAN R. HOLMBERG 


Algonkian languages since Pilling. 
Gorpon M. Day 


. . linguistic borrowing or loan-words. 
Luc F. E. BouquiAux 


Language and culture, comprising 
topics such as the relations of linguistics 
and anthropology generally, and in 
field work; approaches to semantic de- 
scription; “primitive” languages; lan- 
guage and world view; language in re- 
gard to personality and social structure; 
verbal art and speech surrogates. 

Det. H. HyMeEs 


. reviews and publications on Amer- 
ican folklore. José ALCINA 


.. . West Indies (including many un- 
tapped documentary and primary 
sources). EUGENIO FERNANDEZ-MENDEZ 


sibliography on Italian village studies 
(with $.C. Cappannari and Tullio Ten- 
tori). LEONARD W. Moss 
Finnish physical anthropology. 

KALEVI KOskI 


. . . African architecture from the be 
ginning to modern times fand] African 
painting from the beginning until now. 

HeERTA HASELBERGER-BLAHA 
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. concerning South African regions. 
OLOF PETTERSSON 


. material culture of British Central 
Africa (Rhodesias and Nyasaland). 

BarrRIE G. R. REYNOLDS 

The Bushmen... . RUDIGER SCHOTT 

Political systems of non-literate peoples 

with theoretical works, and separate 
area sections for ethnographic works. 

Rosert A. LEVINE 


Economic anthropology. 

ANDREW GUNDER FRANK 
Fthnobotany. — sistER M. INEz HILGER 
Anthropological contributions to the 


study of the aged individual. 
OTTO VON MERING, JR. 


Astronautic publications having anthro- 
pological significance. 
Pau H. Nessitt 


It is suggested that a bibliography of 
references relating to field studies of 
primate behavior would be valuable to 
the increasing numbers of investigators 
in this little known field of research. 
HAROLD J. COOLIDGE 


Surveys of Collections 


Nature and relative importance of ma- 
jor archaeological collections (none has 


adequately been studied) in Meso- 
american republics (Mexico, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 


ragua, Costa Rica, Panama)... . 
ALFRED V. KIDDER, II 


Photo [archives] collections 
held by museums, departments, bu- 
reaus, etc. CHARLES LANGE 





I think that unstudied ethnological col- 
lections might also be surveyed for vari- 
ous areas of the world, but I cannot 
personally offer to start assembling such 
material. CATHARINE MCCLELLAN 


I am already engaged in compiling an 
index to the osteological collections of 
the Great Apes in the United Kingdom 
in public and private hands. I hope to 
have this ready for publication in 1961. 

Joun R. NAPIER 


I might contribute to the assembling of 
archaeological collections from Central 
America. I should recommend that 
there should be likewise regional re- 
searches covering the major ethnologi- 
cal collections, as far as not published 
up to date. WOLFGANG HABERLAND 


Survey of the major unstudied ethno- 
graphical collections in museums and 
private hands. Kunz DitTrMER 


Reference index of .. . collections and 
specimens from British Colonial Africa 
in museums throughout the 

Barrie G. R. REYNOLDS 


now 
world. 


\ “bibliography” of known, docu- 
mented collections of Taos Pueblo ma- 
terial culture. Eventually [such compi- 
lations] should be [made] for all the 
Pueblos. ALFRED F. WHITING 


Private and otherwise unaccessible col- 
lections of musical and other sound 
instruments. Cart G. WIpsTRAND 


I am very much interested in this proj- 
ect and definitely recognize the 
importance of such documentation, 
but... , it is a task of great enormity. 
KENNETH B. DISHER 


There is a great need for publishing 
the whereabouts and general nature of 


Erratum: Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1960, 
p. 62. The last paragraph should read 
“The compiler will appreciate notice of 
important omissions or errors, for use in 
later revision.” Not the compiler but 
the printer (at the last minute) is re- 
sponsible for omitting the last half of 
this sentence. 





the countless major unstudied archae. 
ological collections in the world’s mu- 
seums. RIcHARD B. Woopsury 


I am inclined to doubt that any. 
one could do a useful article on un. 
studied collections without actually vis. 
iting the hundreds of museums that 
would be involved. . It often takes 
research on the spot by someone who 
knows the material to locate and assess 
the records that go with the specimens 
and give an archaeological collection 
its importance. What might be 
done, perhaps .. . , would be to estab. 
lish a. . .,department to which people 
who had knowledge of unpublished 
collections could contribute. 

Joun H. Rowe 


. . The projected project for publish. 
ing the whereabouts and general nature 
of the countless major unstudied ar 
chaeological collections in the world’s 
museums appears to me to be a very 
worthwhile one. . . . I believe the proj 
ect should definitely be extended to in. 
clude ethnological collections as_ well. 
My own researches into problems of 
Plains Indian material culture have 
impressed me with the fact that many 
of the best early collections are in mu 
seums large and small in Europe, while 
other small outstanding collections are 
in localities in the United States where 
one would hardly expect to find them. 
Who would think, for example, that 
there is an outstanding Blackfoot In- 
dian collection in Alabama? . . . The 
project must be one for broad collabo- 
ration among many specialists. . . . I 
should be very happy to contribute on 
the basis of my knowledge of the loca- 
tion of North American Indian collec 
tions in general and Plains Indian col- 
lections in particular. JOHN C. Ewers 
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of the African Monkeys 


by N. C. Tappen 


ALTHouGH the interest of scientists in non-human pri- 
mates has been widespread and persistent, surprisingly 
little is known of the behavior of the vast majority of 
species in their natural habitats. Yet this kind of in- 
formation is crucial in understanding the evolution of 
the order and of man, and should be of great value in 
behavioral studies and medical research. Investigations 
on the localities in which primates live, and of the basic 
adaptations of the different species, are essential first 
steps. Even at this level there are great gaps in present 
knowledge, and what is known is widely scattered in the 
literature. This article attempts to remedy some of these 
deficiencies by reviewing what is known of the distribu- 
tion of African monkeys and their fundamental ecol- 
ogies. Some of the problems brought out by this review 
are discussed, for their possible interest and importance 
to anthropology. It is hoped that the information will 
be of use to field workers. This article is based on the 
literature and on field experience in British East Africa 
and in the Belgian Congo. Peculiarities of distribution 
of some of the monkey species in these countries led the 
author to undertake this study, since many of the prob- 
lems involved are continental in scope.! 

Ecological conditions in Africa may be conveniently 
classified in terms of the predominant vegetation, which 
is an eflective indicator of the climate. The five main 
biotic types delimited by Moreau (1952) are very use- 
ful in understanding the distribution of the monkeys 
of the continent: 
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(1) Artd type. Rain does not average more than 20 inches a 
year. At least six months of the year are very dry. The 
trees are stunted, usually deciduous, and thorny. Ground 
cover does not last throughout the year. 

Lowland evergreen rain forest. This is dependent on 
good rainfall distributed over most of the year. Many of 
the trees are in fact deciduous, but usually are without 
leaves for only a brief period. In addition, different 
species shed their leaves at different times, so that the 
appearance of the forest is nearly always green. It is 
represented by the forests of coastal West Africa and the 
Congo Basin. Outlying patches are found as far east as 
the foot of the Kenya highlands. There are also ever- 
green forests along the eastern coastal belt. 

Montane evergreen rain forest. 


(2) 


This is to be found at 
altitudes higher than 5,000 feet above sea level in the 
tropics and at progressively lower levels farther south. In 
a number of places it is continuous with lowland forest, 
but the montane and lowland flora are very distinct from 
each other. The two largest areas containing montane 
forest are the highlands of Kenya and Abyssinia. A small 
area in the vicinity of Mount Cameroon in the west has 
this vegetation, and a number of detached areas in the 
east form, in Moreau’s words, “‘an ecological archipelago 
separated by lower and drier country.” 


~_~ 
fr: 
— 


4) Savanna. This term is used to cover a wide variety of 


landscapes, from pure grassland to woodland other than 
closed forest. They are all subject to dry seasons too long 
to allow the growth of rain forest, even though the total 
yearly rainfall may be greater than that of some ever- 
green forest areas. The low humidity associated with the 
longer dry seasons rather than their absolute length may 
be the factor preventing forest growth, however (Rose- 
vear 1953). The trees are predominantly deciduous, and 
perennial grasses form the main ground cover. This kind 
of country occurs from sea level to about 7,000 feet. 

Sub-alpine moorland. This occurs above the timber line, 
beginning at a height of about 9,000 feet. It occupies only 
a few hundred square miles on the slopes of mountains 
that extend above this height. According to Chapin 
(1923), it is usually to be sub-divided into a lower zone, 
characterized by tree heaths, and an upper zone, above 


(9) 


— 


12,500 feet, with giant arborescent groundsels and giant 
lobelias. 


Moreau’s map, locating the main areas of vegetational 


types (1), (2), (3), and (4) and their subdivisions, is 
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shown in modified form in Figure 1. Type (5) is too 
discontinuous and too small in area to be shown on 
this map, and there are also numerous small areas of 
montane forest which are poorly indicated or are not 
shown at all. Savanna and arid zones tend to grade into 
each other, but the transition to forest zones is abrupt. 
It may be observed that small areas at the northern 
and southern fringes of the continent do not correspond 
to these vegetational types, and that the desert area 
north of the Sudanese arid zone is not labeled. There 
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Fic. 1. Map showing main biotic divisions of Africa. 
Highland areas capable of supporting highland ever 
green forest are marked with crosses. (After Moreat 
1952.) 


are also micro-climates within the broad zones of the § 
map, usually associated with abrupt changes in topog: 
raphy. 

It should be noted that the great forests of West 
Africa and the Congo Basin are virtually continuous, 
except for an area of savanna which divides them at 
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Dahomey and Togoland, the Dahomey Gap. 

In addition to his main biotic zones, Moreau distin- 
guishes gallery forests, which are found along streams 
running through savanna. They depend on ground 
water rather than rainfall for their continuation. 
Moreau (1952:888) states that they are “physiognomi- 
cally, though not floristically, equivalent to the poorer 
lowland evergreen rain-forest.” He also distinguishes 
areas of bamboo forest, to be found on mountain slopes 
between the level of the montane forest and the zone of 
tree heaths. 

Shantz and Marbut (1923) give a number of sub- 
classifications of vegetation zones not mentioned by 
Moreau, along with a discussion of the African soils, 
and include large and detailed colored maps of vegeta- 
tion zones, rainfall, and soils. Rosevear (1953) has de- 
tailed maps of the vegetational zones of Nigeria and of 
the great forests of West Africa and the Congo Basin. 
Richards (1939) and Eggeling (1947) have good dis- 
cussions oi some of the forests, and Michelmore (1939) 
discusses different kinds of grasslands. ‘These, and simi- 
lar articles, may all prove to be of great importance for 
primate studies when more is known about the pri- 
mates themselves. In this article, they are referred to 
only where they have information particularly relevant 
to the problems discussed. 

The initial review and discussion of distribution and 
adaptation of the monkeys is by taxonomic group. Spe- 
cial problems are outlined for each genus. In the final 
section, some more general problems of environmental 
relationships are discussed, and an attempt is made to 
show the potential value of this information to anthro- 
pology. 

The classification of G. Allen’s (1939) A Checklist of 
African Mammals is used,” except in those cases where 
personal experience or other information indicates that 
it is misleading. Some alternative generic and specific 
names are listed where they have been used extensively, 
although there is no attempt to outline the enormous 
tangle of synonymies which has grown up in the litera- 
ture. Many of these may be found in Allen’s checklist. 
Subspecies names are not listed, because the author 
tends to agree with those systematists who believe that 
the subspecies concept is a hindrance to taxonomic pre- 
cision (Wilson and Brown 1953; Burt 1954), and _ be- 
cause the vast proliferation of subspecific names en- 
countered in the literature on African primates is all 
too olten based upon too little information. Common 
names are given where they are known to the author. 

To aid identification in the field or in zoos, locations 
of satisfactory and readily accessible illustrations are 
given for most forms. In cases of some of the less well- 
known species, any illustrations known to the author 
are recorded. Many of the illustrations are plates in Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society of London (hereafter 
P.Z.8.), though some of these plates are better repre- 
sentations of the coat color than of facial features and 
body build. In addition, Rode (1937) gives diagram- 
matic illustrations of the color and pattern of the pelt 
of many of the species, and named subspecies of Afri- 
can monkeys. Pocock (1907) gives drawings of the 
heads of species of the most varied African genus, Cer- 
copithecus. 


For general reference in loc ating the monkeys, Fig- 
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Tappen : AFRICAN MONKEY DISTRIBUTION 
ure 2 contains the major political divisions of Africa 
and also circles of longitude and latitude.* For a closer 
examination of the discussions of distribution, a more 
detailed map is necessary. The National Geographic So- 
ciety map of 1950, with its separate index, is adequate 
for basic orientation. 


FAMILY CERCOPITHECIDAE 


Genus Allenopithecus 

Allenopithecus nigroviridis, Allen’s Swamp Monkey, 
was raised to generic status in a brief note by Lang 
(1923), on the basis of rather vague differentiating char- 
acteristics. It was classified as one of the guenons, genus 
Cercopithecus, in Pocock’s (1907) monograph on this 
group; it was, in fact, included as one of the C. aethiops 
species group. Only one species is known. It is confined 
to the lowest part of the forest of the Congo Basin. It 
has been collected as far south as 3° S along the Congo 
River, as far east as 23° E in the vicinity of the Tshuapa 
River and along the Congo, and as far north as Karawa, 
between 3° and 4° N, according to Schouteden (1947). 
It has also been observed in French Equatorial Africa, 
in the region of the Likouala-Mossaka and Sangha trib- 
utaries of the Congo, near the Equator (Malbrant and 
Maclatchy 1949). 

Available reports indicate that it is primarily adapted 
to swamps, but the manner of this adaptation is not re- 
corded. Very little is known of its habits. 

Photographs of A. nigroviridis are in Walker (1954) 
and in Schouteden (1947), and a colored drawing is in 
P.Z.S. (1908: 158, Fig. 1). The green coloring in this 
drawing is inaccurate, however, since the animal is pre- 
dominantly gray (J. Allen 1925). 


ProBLeMs: GENus Allenopithecus 


The taxonomic status of Allen’s Swamp Monkey is an 
open question, although its close relationship to the 
genus Cercopithecus is indicated. Its ecological relation- 
ships with other swamp-adapted monkeys, such as Cer- 
copithecus talapoin and Cercopithecus neglectus, need 
to be determined. It occupies a geographical range sepa- 
rate from that of the Talapoin Monkey, although there 
may be overlapping of the two in French Equatorial 
Africa, west of the Congo River. C. neglectus, on the 
other hand, appears to be in much of the same area as 
Allenopithecus, and has a far more extensive range. 
This suggests that the Talapoin Monkey may have an 
ecology very similar to that of Allen’s Swamp Monkey, 
while C. neglectus is not essentially a competitor. Field 
studies of C. talapoin and A. nigroviridis at the bound- 
aries of their ranges should be very informative. 


Genus Cercocebus. MANGABEYS 

The mangabeys are widespread through the lowland 
evergreen forests. Schwarz (1928b) divides them into 
(1) a Torquatus group and (2) an Albigena group, each 
containing two species: (1) C. torquatus and C. galeri- 
tus, and (2) C. albigena and C. aterrimus. Allen (1939) 
lists these four species, along with subspecies for all ex- 
cept C. aterrimus. 
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Schwarz’s grouping seems to cover the situation satis- 
factorily, except for C. torquatus. Booth (1956a) has 
shown that the previously accepted subspecies C. tor- 
quatus torquatus is very distinct from C. torquatus atys 
in its markings and size, not to mention a 500-mile gap 
between the ranges of the two forms. He therefore 
classifies them as separate species, C. torquatus and C. 
atys. This is followed here. 

1. C. torquatus, the Red-Headed Mangabey, or 
White-Collared Mangabey, ranges from the lower Niger 
River to Gaboon, according to Allen (1939). Rosevear 
(1953) shows its distribution in Nigeria to be east of the 
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Fic. 2. Map showing main political divisions of Africa. 


Cross River, about 8° E extending to about 6° N, and 
thus narrows its western range. Cabrera (1929) con 
firms its presence in Spanish Guinea. Malbrant and 
Maclatchy (1949) add the Middle Congo Province to 
its range, and Jeannin (1936) states that it is rare in 
southern Cameroons. It has not been reported from the 
Belgian Congo. It is abundant in the coastal regions of 
Gaboon and Middle Congo, but there are areas within 
100 miles of the coast where it is absent, and its farthest 
penetration inland does not appear to reach the Congo 
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River. [ts north-south range thus is from about 5° N to 
5° §, and is probably much more restricted inland from 
the coast. 

Malbrant and Maclatchy state that this monkey lives 
a partly terrestrial and partly arboreal life, and has 
been encountered in both primary and secondary for- 
ests, and along the banks of streams and on the aerial 
roots of mangroves. Its diet in the wild is stated to be 
berries and palm nuts, As with most African monkeys 
bold enough to come to the ground, it is a raider of 
native gardens, even digging for peanuts. 

The Red-Headed Mangabey is the largest species of 
the genus, adult males reaching a weight of nearly 
thirty pounds. A painting of this animal is in National 
Geographic ([{1938] 73:644), and a photograph is in 
Sanderson (1957:107). 

9. C. atys is found in the far western coastal forests, 
from French Guinea, about 15° W, to central Ghana, 
approximately at the Greenwich Meridian. Booth 
(1956a) has plotted its distribution in Ghana, where it 
ranges inland about 200 miles. ‘There are two distin- 
guishable forms of this species: east of the Sassandra 
River of the Ivory Coast, about 6° W, is the White- 
Crowned Mangabey; west of it, the Sooty Mangabey. 

According to Booth (1956a), this animal is to be 
found mainly in swampy forests with abundant palms. 
It is largely terrestrial, and readily invades secondary 
forest and farms. Booth has been able to determine 
little about the diet, except in animals which had 
raided native gardens. Mackenzie (1952) reports that 
it is the most destructive monkey in Sierra Leone, and 
a particularly serious menace to the cocoa crop. 

A photograph of a Sooty Mangabey is in Walker 
(1954:107). 

3. C. galeritus, the Agile Mangabey, is similar in size 
and appearance to C, atys, although of somewhat lighter 
color. Its range is from northeast Gaboon, about 12° E, 
nearly to the eastern limits of the great Congo forest, 
about 29° E. Its western limit seems to correspond 
closely to the eastern limit of C. torquatus. It ranges 
into southern Cameroons, where Jeannin (1936) re- 
ports that it is rare. It is not reported from the Bwamba 
extension of the Congo forest in Uganda, an area 
thoroughly studied by Haddow, Dick, Lumsden, and 
Smithburn (1951). It has been collected mainly near the 
courses of the Congo River and of such northern tribu- 
taries as the Ubangi, Uele, Itimbi, and Ituri, on the one 
hand, and along the Kasai and its tributaries to the 
south, on the other. It has not been reported from the 
Lualaba, nor between the Lukenie, about 3° S, and 
the northern limit of the Congo, about 2° N, except 
along the course of the Congo (Schouteden 1947). Thus 
two main linear east-west patterns of distribution are 
indicated. 

This species is reported from one other locality, the 
swamp forest at the mouth of the Tana River, about 
3°$ 40° E (Allen and Lawrence 1936). Thus there is 
a gap of approximately 750 miles, one-third the breadth 
of the continent at this latitude, in what must have been 
a continuous distribution at one time. 

The affinity of C. galeritus for swampy forest and the 
vicinity of rivers seems clear. Loveridge (in Allen and 
Lawrence 1936) reports that it spends much of the time 
on the ground, except in swampy country, and that it 
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raids rice farms. The similarity to C. atys is unmistak- 
able. Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949) report that it 
favors the banks of rivers and the lower vegetation of 
the forest. 

I was able to collect four specimens near Epulu in the 
Congo, about 2° N 28° E. They were on the ground 
some distance from the Epulu River when first ob- 
served, and fled through the trees toward the river. 

Photographs of C. galeritus are in Schouteden (1947) 
and in Allen (1925). 

4. C. albigena. The Gray-Cheeked Mangabey, also 
called the Black Mangabey (Haddow 1952), is very com- 
mon in the equatorial forest. It ranges from coastal 
French Equatorial Africa, 10° E, through the forest of 
the Congo Basin and the Bwamba Forest in Uganda, 
30° E. It is abundant in a number of the isolated forests 
to the east of Belgian Congo, extending to the Mabira 
Forest of Uganda, about 33° E 1° N, which is just west 
of the outlet of the Nile from Lake Victoria. In the 
west, it extends as far north as southern Cameroons 
(Perret and Aellen 1956). Neither Sanderson (1940) nor 
Rosevear (1953) reports it from Nigeria. 

C. albigena is found on the right bank (relative to 
direction of flow) of the Congo River and the Lualaba. 
On the left bank is the very closely related C. aterrimus, 
the Peaked Mangabey or Black Mangabey, occupies 
much of the remainder of the Congo Basin forest. C. 
opdenboschi, which Schouteden (1947) places in terri- 
tory to the left of the Kasai River, is also similar in ap- 
pearance to C. albigena. These mangabeys are exclu- 
sively arboreal, and even have a partially prehensile 
tail (Haddow 1952). According to Malbrant and 
Maclatchy (1949), the bands are much more restricted 
in their range than are the other mangabeys. Their 
powerful and specialized jaws enable them to consume 
large and hard fruits that many of the guenons cannot 
handle (Haddow 1952). I have observed them feeding 
on several different kinds of hard fruits, as well as palm 
nuts, but they also compete with smaller monkeys for 
smaller and softer fruits. 

A photograph of C. albigena is in Allen (1925); a 
photograph of C. aterrimus is in Sanderson (1957: 106). 


PrRoBLEMS: GENUus Cercocebus 


A number of problems concerning the mangabeys 
need to be mentioned. First, adaptational significance 
of the fairly extensive anatomical divergence of C. 
torquatus from the other species of the genus needs to 
be explained. It would appear, from their contiguous 
ranges and evident lack of extensive overlap, that C. 
torquatus and C. galeritus occupy very similar or identi- 
cal ecological niches. The observations of their habits, 
though scant, tend to bear this out. Studies of the ter- 
rain in areas of contact between the two species, and 
close observations of their behavior, may give ready 
answers to this problem, and to a subsidiary question of 
whether the two species are in equilibrium or whether 
one is spreading at the expense of the other. 

A second problem is, in a sense, a negative one, but is 
nonetheless important. Among the mangabeys, C. 
albigena and its closely allied species spread farther in 
the equatorial forest than does C. galeritus, and C. 
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albigena is found in the outlying patches of forest 
farther east, while C. galeritus is not. On the other 
hand, C, galeritus is found far beyond the limits of C. 
albigena in a single forest close to the Indian Ocean, 
and C, atys, probably closely related to C. galeritus, oc- 
cupies much of the coastal forest west of the region 
where the savanna reaches the sea at the Dahomey Gap. 
This distribution encourages one to ask why the Black 
Mangabey does not have so extensive a spread. Its ab- 
sence may give keys to the ecology of different forests 
not previously compared by this yardstick. On the other 
hand, it seems possible that C. albigena is a more re- 
cently evolved form than the others, and that continu- 
ous forest has not existed to allow its spread farther to 
eastern and western extremes of the continent since its 
original differentiation. Certainly C. albigena and C. 
galeritus are very similar in size and appearance, except 
for color, and the specialized masticatory apparatus is 
also similar in the two forms. It remains to be seen just 
what anatomical and physiological differences may be 
associated with differences in adaptation. 


GENus Cercopithecus. GUENONS 

The taxonomy of the genus Cercopithecus, which in- 
cludes the largest number of African species, is in the 
cases of several species still a matter of dispute. Review 
articles by Pocock (1907) and Schwarz (1928a) help to 
clarify much of the confusion in the extensive literature 
by showing that many of the species that have been vari- 
ously named by different authors are synonymous. In a 
number of cases, very similar forms that undoubtedly fit 
generally accepted criteria of a species may be listed 
together as a species group (Mayr 1942). Allen (1939) 
follows Schwarz in listing nine species groups, but later 
work strongly indicates some of these to be in error. 
The classificatory changes that have been made here are 
discussed under (2) the cephus group, (4) the l’hoesti 
group, (6) the mona group, and (8) the nictitans group. 

1. C. aethiops group. Green Monkey, Gray Monkey, 
Grivet, or Vervet, depending on locality and author. 

This group almost certainly is actually a single inter- 
breeding species, with only temporarily isolated local 
populations. It is to be found in savanna regions 
throughout Africa, from Senegal to Ethiopia, and from 
the Sudan to the tip of South Africa. It is rare or absent 
where arid conditions prevail. However, it has been re- 
ported by Bigourdan and Prunier (1937) to be found 
in the Air Massif, about 18° N 8° E, at the edge of the 
Sahara. This is not supported by Dekeyser (1950). It 
invades the brush at the edges of tropical forests, but is 
nearly always absent from their depths. It is not found 
in the Congo Basin forest. 

Booth (1956b) in Ghana, and Malbrant (1952) in 
French Central Africa, agree closely in describing the 
habitat of the bands of these small monkeys. They are at 
home in wooded areas, though not rain forest. They 
generally feed in the trees, but may travel extensively 
in Open country to reach other woodlands. ‘They are 
most likely to be found along streams, where many of 
the trees are green throughout the year. They may be 
found in regions with long and severe dry seasons, and 
in well-watered areas where the savannas are fre- 
quently man-made. Near Lake Victoria, for example, 
they successively occupy separate small stands of rain- 
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forest remnant or second growth, from which they make 
forays into native gardens. Booth (1956b) reports that 
this species is mainly frugivorous, but that grass seeds 
have been recovered from the stomach of one animal, 
Native crops make up a large part of the diet in many 
regions. 

A color photograph of this species is in Sanderson 
(1957: 105), although the amount of green in the 
coloration is almost certainly exaggerated. Good black. 
and-white photographs are in Schouteden (1947) and 
in P. Z, S. (1907: 732, 736). 

2. C. cephus group. Mustache Monkey. Included in 
this group in this discussion are the closely related C. 
ascanius, the Red-Tail or Spot-Nosed Monkey; C. 
erythrogaster, the Red-Bellied Monkey; C. erythrotis, 
the Red-Eared Monkey; and C. petaurista, the Spot 
Nosed Monkey. This view of the relationship among 
these species is held also by Booth (1956a), though he 
observes that C. erythrogaster does not provide the ex. 
pected intermediacy of pelage between C. petaurista 
and C. ascanius. Sanderson (1957) also points out that 
the affinities of C. erythrogaster are still unsettled, 
Otherwise, these species have numerous physical sim 
ilarities, often of a fairly precise nature, and frequently 
have similar ecologies, so far as can be determined, 

Allen (1939), following Schwarz (1928a), included 
only C. erythrotis as a subspecies of C. cephus. He 
placed C. ascanius, C. erythrogaster, and C. petaurista 
in the C. nictitans group. However, Sanderson (1940) 
and Booth (1956b) have shown that one of the named 
subspecies of C. nictitans is entirely within the range of 
C. petaurista, while C. erythrogaster is entirely within 
the range of another subspecies of C. nictitans. Pocock 
(1907), Schouteden (1947), and Haddow (1952) also 
separate the two species groups, on the basis of clear 
physical distinctions. 

C. cephus is very common throughout the forests of 
the Gaboon and Middle Congo regions of French Equa- 
torial Africa, extending southward to the region just 
north of the mouth of the Congo River. It is found also 
in gallery forests extending into the savannas, which be. 
gin in these regions. Its northern limit, according to 
Sanderson (1940), is set by the Sanaga River, about 
4°N where it flows into the Atlantic. Both Monard 
(1951) and Perret and Aellen (1956) report it from 
southern Cameroons. The eastern limit of the species is 
not clearly defined in the literature, but it does not ex- 
tend beyond the Congo and Ubangi rivers. Schouteden 
(1947) records it only from the Mayumbe district north 
of the mouth of the Congo River in Belgian Congo. 
Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949) almost certainly er 
in their distribution map, which indicates that ¢. 
cephus is in the Belgian Congo along a wide front. 

The Mustache Monkey is rare or absent in those parts 
of the forest which are lacking in Elaeis palms, accord: 
ing to Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949). Its main diet is 
the pulp of oil-palm nuts. These are rare in primaty 
forest, being found rather in old clearings or forest 
edges. The Mustache Monkey also eats shoots and 
secondary-forest fruits. It does not voluntarily descend 
to the ground. Bands have well-defined territories and 
a leader, usually an adult male. 

Color photographs are in Sanderson (1957: 88), and 
in National Geographic ({1956] 109: 109). 
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C. ascanius is found from northern Angola through- 
out the Belgian Congo forests, in many isolated forests 
of Uganda, and to the western edge of Kenya, about 
35° E. It has not been reported from Ruanda-Urundi, 
and only from a portion of Tanganyika west of Lake 
Victoria. Its most southerly extent is the extreme north 
of Northern Rhodesia, about 24° E 12° S (Ellerman, 
Morrison-Scott, and Hayman 1953). Jeannin (1936) 
reports it from the coastal region of southern Cam- 
eroons, but this is not confirmed by Perret and Aellen 
(1956), nor does Cabrera (1929) report it from neigh- 
boring Spanish Guinea. In view of the absence of con- 
firming reports, it is assumed here that Jeannin is in 
error. If this is the case, C. ascanius appears to be limited 
in its range to the left side of the Congo and Ubangi 
rivers, where they begin their southward course. It 
seems probable that C. cephus occupies the territory 
west of these rivers. 

The distribution and habits of this monkey in 
Uganda have been recorded in considerable detail in 
Haddow’s (1952) monograph, probably the most 
thorough study of any primate in the wild state. ‘There 
are a number of similarities to the adaptations of the 
Mustache Monkey, including the tendency to haunt the 
forest edge and secondary forest, and relative rarity in 
primary forest. Its diet is quite varied, however, as Had- 
dow has shown in extensive studies of stomach and 
cheek-pouch contents, and consists of fruits, young 
leaves, shoots, and a number of native crops where 
these are available. It is by no means reluctant to come 
to the ground, raiding gardens in determined fashion. 
It may even derive its entire subsistence from this 
activity in places where its original forest habitat has 
been cut down, although it does appear to need stands 
of trees to survive. 

As evidence of its adaptability at the other extreme, 
it was found by the present author at all levels of the 
rain forests in the vicinity of the northwest shore of 
Lake Victoria. Here it shares occupancy only with the 
Black Mangabey, C. albigena. Haddow’s characteriza- 
tion of C. ascanius as a forest-edge and secondary- 
growth animal staying principally in the lower and 
middle layers of the trees thus appears to be based 
mainly on studies in the Bwamba Forest, an extension 
of the Congo forest, where numerous other species are 
present to compete for the primary forest zones. Booth 
(1956a) has shown in West Africa how the Black 
Colobus Monkey (Colobus abyssinicus) invades the 
highest levels of the trees from its customary middle 
layers when the Red Colobus (Procolobus badius), 
which is rapidly being exterminated, is absent; the 
Green Monkey (Cercopithecus aethiops) will enter 
lorest edge thickets not occupied by the Spot-Nosed 
Monkey (Cercopithecus petaurista), but otherwise 
avoids such areas. Similarly, it seems likely that C. 
ascanius will move into primary forest if there is not 
too much competition. 

Haddow (1952) gives indirect evidence for defined 
territories for this guenon in the Bwamba Forest, but 
also states (personal communication) that the resident 
band in the small Zika Forest near Lake Victoria is 
joined from time to time by a much larger band froma 
nearby forest. He was able to observe no evidence of 
band leadership, except for a possible adult-male func- 
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tion in reorganizing a band after it had dispersed in 
alarm. 

Two drawings of C, ascanius are at the end of Had- 
dow’s (1952) monograph. A photograph is in Allen 
(1925). 

C. erythrotis has a discontinuous distribution, ac- 
cording to Sanderson (1940), one group being found 
on the island of Fernando Po, about 4° N 8° E, and 
another in the Ikom-Mamfe District of Nigeria, about 
5° N to 7° N and 8° E to 10° E. A third group is found 
north of the Niger Delta, about 5° N to 6° N and 5° E 
to 7° E. The second group ranges north beyond the 
limits of the continuous coastal forest, and the third 
group overlaps in its distribution with the eastern 
limits of C. erythrogaster, which indicates clearly that 
the two are separate species. 

Rode (1937) and Schwarz (1928a) regard C. ery- 
throtis as a subspecies of C. cephus. 

According to Sanderson (1940), the habitats of C. 
erythrotis in the Nigerian part of Cameroons are the 
upper layers in the coastal rain forest, and isolated 
patches of mountain forest north of the main forest. No 
other information on the habits of this species seems to 
be available. 

A color photograph of C, erythrotis is in Sanderson 
(1957: 105). 

C. erythrogaster is confined to the coastal-forest 
region of Nigeria west of the Niger River, according to 
Sanderson (1940) and Rosevear (1953). However, 
while Rosevear shows a distribution from about 4° E 
to 6° E, Sanderson gives a somewhat wider range, from 
about 3° E to the right bank of the river, about 7° E. 

The uncertainty concerning the distribution of the 
species is matched by the lack of information about its 
fundamental ecology. There appears to be no pub- 
lished account of its habits in the wild. 

A colored drawing of C. erythrogaster is in P. Z. S. 
(1866: 168). 

C. petaurista is the form found west of the Dahomey 
Gap, but it ranges east of the rain forest region into 
Togoland. It ranges west as far as Liberia (Booth 
1956a) and Sierra Leone (Mackenzie 1952). The 
western form is sometimes given the status of a species, 
C. biittikoferi. 

Booth (19566) characterizes this monkey as essen- 
tially a dweller in thickets, it being found in mature 
forest mainly where a fallen tree leaves a gap in the 
canopy and allows the growth of thick underbrush. It 
is found in swampy areas, forest outliers, fringing scrub- 
land, and coastal scrub. It is found in middle and lower 
layers of the forests. It eats leaves as well as fruits. As a 
result of its varied diet, it can survive in small areas of 
forest and along forest margins. It is the commonest 
forest monkey in the Gold Coast. The similarity of its 
ecology to that of C. ascanius is evident. 

A drawing of C, petaurista is in Dekeyser (1955: 144). 

3. C, diana group. Diana Monkey and Roloway 
Monkey. Booth (1956b) considers the Diana Monkey 
and the Roloway Monkey to be subspecies of a single 
West African species, the Diana Monkey being found 
west of the Sassandra River of the Ivory Coast, about 
6° W, and the Roloway Monkey to the east. Total range 
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is from Gambia, about 13° N 17° W to within 60 miles 
of the Volta River in Ghana, about 1° W, in the coastal 
forest. According to Jeannin (1936), C. diana is plenti- 
ful in southern Cameroons. This statement is probably 
incorrect. Rev. A. I. Good (personal communication) 
reports that he collected animals in Cameroons for forty 
years without ever seeing a Diana Monkey. Perret and 
Aellen (1956) do not list this species in Perret’s col- 
lection of Cameroons mammals, a fact which would ap- 
pear strange if these animals were common. Cabrera 
(1929) does not mention it in neighboring Spanish 
Guinea. Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949) do not report 
it from Gaboon and Middle Congo, nor Rosevear (1953) 
from Nigeria. Bates (1905) does not report it from 
Cameroons. 

According to Booth (1956a), this species confines it- 
self to mature forest, where it is to be found in the 
highest and middle layers, rarely descending below this 
level. On the basis of his examination of stomach con- 
tents, it seems to be entirely frugivorous. 

Another species that appears to be very closely re- 
lated to the Diana and Roloway monkeys has been re- 
ported on the strength of only two specimens (Schoute- 
den 1947). It is C. dryas, collected at Lomela, Belgian 
Congo, about 2° S 23° E. Schouteden’s photograph of 
a young animal shows definite resemblances to the 
Roloway Monkey. Nothing is known of its habits or 
range. 

Color photographs of Diana and Roloway monkeys 
are in Sanderson (1957: 87), and paintings are in Na- 
tional Geographic ({1938] 73: 631). 

4. C. 'hoesti group. L’Hoest’s Monkey and Preuss’ 
Monkey. Schwarz (1928@) includes C. ’hoesti and C. 
preussi as subspecies of a single species. Hayman, writ- 
ing in Sanderson (1940), argues that C. preussi is actu- 
ally affiliated with the albogularis group (one of the 
named species or subspecies of the C. mitis group) of 
East Africa. Present evidence indicates the closer rela- 
tionship of C. preussi to be with C. l’hoesti, The colored 
drawing of C. preussi in Sanderson (1940) shows close 
similarities to specimens of C. l’hoesti that I have ob- 
served, and does not resemble East African specimens 
of C. mitts. 

Schwarz also states that C. hamlyni—Hamlyn’s 
Monkey—is probably a subspecies of C. ’hoesti, and 
Allen (1939) follows this suggestion. C. hamlynz is little 
known, but the photographs of specimens in Allen 
(1925) and Schouteden (1947) reveal no close re- 
semblance to C. l’hoesti nor to any other monkey, and 
it is regarded here as a separate species. Moreover, 
Schouteden’s account indicates that the ranges of C. 
Vhoesti and C. hamlyni coincide extensively. Indeed, 
there is support for the belief of some authors that 
Hamlyn’s Monkey should be placed in a separate genus 
(see below). 

C. Vhoesti is found in the eastern part of the Congo 
lowland forest and in montane evergreen forests to the 
east in Belgian Congo, Uganda, and Ruanda-Urundi. 
In the lowland forest it ranges from about 26° E to its 
limits in the Belgian Congo, about 29° E, and from 
about 4° S to 3° N. In Uganda it is reported only from 
the isolated Ruwenzori and Kayonza montane forests 
(Haddow et al. 1951) in the western part of the country, 
and, in Ruanda-Urundi, from a series of similar high- 
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altitude forests. Its most easterly extent is, therefore, 
about 31° E. 

L’Hoest’s Monkey is described in Haddow et al. 
(1951) and in Haddow (1952) as an inhabitant of high. 
altitude forests, and as largely terrestrial. In the Congo 
forest it is found at levels as low as 2,000 feet, however, 
and I have observed it in the trees in both lowland and 
very high forest. C. l’hoesti is another of the species that 
characteristically raid gardens. 

Sanderson (1940) describes C. preussi as “essentially 
a highland form.” It is found on the mountainous 
island of Fernando Po, about 4° N 8° E, on Mount 
Cameroons and Mount Victoria on the nearby Nigerian 
mainland, and in the higher parts of the forests to the 
north, extending to about 7° N. At the northern ex. 
tremity, it is found in isolated patches of forest in the 
mountainous grasslands. 

According to Sanderson (1940), these monkeys live 
in remarkable hanging nests; the natives claim that the 
monkeys make these nests themselves. 

A colored drawing of C. preussi is in Sanderson 
(1940). A colored drawing of C, lhoesti is in P. Z. §. 
(1898: 586). Photographs are in Schouteden (1947). 

5. C. hamlyni, Hamlyn’s Monkey, is known only 
from a few specimens, but these have been obtained at 
fairly widely scattered points in the eastern part of the 
Congo forest and at one location in northwestern 
Ruanda-Urundi. It has not been reported from Uganda. 
On the basis of this extremely sketchy evidence, the 
range appears to be from about 26° E to 29° E, and 
from about 2°N to 4°S (Schouteden 1947), and, in 
Belgian Congo, corresponds to that of C, l'hoesti quite 
closely. 

There is a brief note in Allen (1925) indicating that 
this animal may be nocturnal in its habits. Other than 
its forest habitat, nothing else appears to be known of 
its adaptation. 

It has been noted above that Schwarz includes C. 
hamlyni in the C. Vhoesti group, but that the present 
author would not. Further, Elliot (1913) describes for 
C. hamlyni a distinctive cusp pattern of the third molar, 
and therefore assigns it to a separate genus, R/ino- 
stigma. As a separate genus, he believes it to be inter 
mediate between Cercopithecus and Cercocebus, a 
does Allen (1925). 

Photographs of C. hamlyni are in Allen (1925), 
Schouteden (1947), and Elliot (1913). A colored draw. 
ing is in P. Z. S. (1908: 158, Fig. 3). 

6. C. mitis group. Diademed Monkeys. Locally dis 
tinct forms have various common names: Blue Monkey, 
Sykes Monkey, Gold Monkey, or Silver Monkey. Some 
authors refer to this group as C. leucampyx. F 

This monkey, primarily a forest form, has a distribu § 
tion that is markedly different from the other species o! 
the genus Cercopithecus. More or less isolated popula 
tions are found from Natal, South Africa, about 30° 
30° E, to southern Sudan, about 5° N. It has been re 
ported from ‘Transvaal, Mozambique, the Rhodesias 
Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Kenya, Ethiopia, Somalia, 
Uganda, Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, and Angola 
A considerable amount of difference in pelage has de 
veloped in local geographical representatives of this 
species group, and with it an abundance of separate 
species, or subspecies, names. It is recorded from forests 
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virtually at sea level along the east coast and neighbor- 
ing islands such as Zanzibar, and from mountain forests 
as high as 10,000 feet. It is found in numerous places in 
the Katanga region of southern Belgian Congo, a 
wooded savanna containing gallery forests, and is very 
plentiful in the eastern part of the equatorial forest of 
the Belgian Congo. West of about 25° E, however, the 
specimens recorded are widely scattered and few in 
number, and it is not reported west of the Ubangi 
River boundary of the Belgian Congo, about 18° E. 
The one specimen reported by Schouteden (1947) from 
the Maniema district just north of the mouth of the 
Congo River is of doubtful origin. C. mitis is not re- 
corded in Gaboon or Middle Congo by Malbrant and 
Maclatchy (1949). It has been reported from several 
localities in Angola, however, all in the northwestern 
part of the country near Luanda, about 8° S 13° E (Hill 
and Carter 1941). This last country is little known, 
however, and the distribution may be much more ex- 
tensive there. 

Schouteden (1947) states that C. mitts usually in- 
habits the deep forests, but is found also in gallery 
forest and savanna woodland, One form is found espe- 
cially in high bamboo forests, while another is most fre- 
quently observed in swamp forests, and even descends 
into the treeless papyrus swamps to feed. The specimens 
collected by Loveridge (Allen and Lawrence 1936; 
Allen and Loveridge 1942) in Kenya and ‘Tanganyika 
appear to be inhabitants of montane forests. In South 
Africa, Stevenson-Hamilton (1947) reports that it is 
usually found in thick forest. Shortridge (1934) does 
not report it from the arid Southwest Africa. 

According to Haddow (1956), the forest forms of 
this monkey in Uganda subsist on fruits, leaves, and 
shoots. They are not usually raiders of native gardens. 

Photographs of several named subspecies of C. mitis 
are in Schouteden (1947: 54-59). Colored drawings of 
several varieties are in P. Z. S. (1848: 56; 1892: 580; 
1893: 243; 1902: 237). 

7. C. mona group. Mona Monkeys. This species 
group has recently been studied in the light of modern 
species concepts by Booth (1955). On the basis of over- 
lap in ranges and of morphological differentiation he 
defines five species: C. campbelli, C. mona, C. pogonias, 
C. wolfi, and C. denti. All are forest forms. 

C. campbelli ranges from French Guinea, about 
10° N 15° W, to the Volta River, Ghana, 0°, in the 
coastal forest. C. mona overlaps the eastern limit of C. 
campbelli slightly, and ranges as far east as the Sanaga 
River, Cameroons, about 4° N and 13° E. C. pogonias 
is found on the island of Fernando Po, and from about 
7° N 9° Ein the Nigerian part of the Cameroons, south- 
ward to the mouth of the Congo River and eastward to 
about 25° E. It is limited to the right side of the Congo 
River. C. wolfi is found throughout the forested area 
on the left bank of the Congo and its great tributary, 
the Lualaba. It thus extends as far east as about 26° E, 
and as far south as about 7° S. C. denti is the eastern- 
most representative, occupying the right bank of the 
Congo and Lualaba, and extending to the easternmost 
boundaries of the great forest, the Bwamba Forest, 
Uganda, about 30° E (Haddow et al. 1951). It is also 
reported by Malbrant (1952) from the Ubangi-Shari 
District of French Equatorial Africa as far north as 
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7° N 20° E. It is not certain whether or not there is 
overlap of C. denti and C. pogonias at the extremes of 
the ranges in the Stanleyville District of the Belgian 
Congo. 

Sanderson (1940) gives a much more restricted range 
for C. pogonias, limited to Fernando Po and the ad- 
jacent portion of the Nigerian mainland. He does not 
believe it is closely related to C. mona, and places the 
range of C. pogonias entirely within the range of the 
other species. Rosevear (1953) is essentially in agree- 
ment with this. However, Perret and Aellen (1956) re- 
port both C. mona and C. pogonias in southern 
Cameroons, and Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949) de- 
scribe C. pogonias in Gaboon., Direct field experience 
thus tends to support Booth rather than Sanderson or 
Rosevear. Cabrera (1929) gives for C. pogonias essen- 
tially the same range as does Booth. 

According to Booth (1956b), C. campbelli and C. 
mona are to be found in both primary and secondary 
forest and in forest outliers. They occupy the lower 
and middle layers of the trees, rarely ascending the 
highest trees. ‘They are almost entirely frugivorous. 
Where the two species overlap, C. mona favors the river 
banks, and C. campbelli occupies the forest behind. In 
the non-overlapping parts of their ranges, no ready dis- 
tinction of habitation zones has been observed. 

Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949) state that C. 
pogonias inhabits secondary forest almost exclusively, 
but rarely approaches human habitations. It is usually 
in the company of C. cephus or C. nictitans. It is also 
largely frugivorous. Sanderson (1940) reports that it 
inhabits the summits of large deciduous trees at rela- 
tively high altitudes. The stomach of one specimen was 
crammed with insects. 

Haddow et al. (1951) classify C. denti as mainly 
arboreal but occasionally descending to the ground. 
Haddow (1952) describes it as usually to be found in 
second-growth forest. It is much less likely to be seen at 
forest fringes than deep in the woods, however. It is 
seldom seen from the road in the Congo forest, where it 
is found in both primary and secondary forest. Haddow 
et al. (1947) reported that the stomach of one specimen 
from the Bwamba Forest, Uganda, contained little but 
leaves and shoots, with almost no fruit. 

Photographs of C. campbelli and C. mona are in 
Booth (1955). A photograph of C. pogonias is in Mal- 
brant and Maclatchy (1949: 25), and a colored draw- 
ing is in Sanderson (1940). A photograph of C. wolfi is 
in Schouteden (1947: 63). A photograph of C. dentt is 
in Allen (1925), and in Schouteden (1947: 61). A 
colored drawing is in P. Z. §. (1907: 2). 

8. C. neglectus. De Brazza Monkey. Sometimes 
named C. brazzae. This forest species extends from 
about 12° E in Gaboon and Middle Congo, from 
Spanish Guinea (Cabrera 1929) and southern Cam- 
eroons (Perret and Aellen 1956) through the area of 
drainage of the Congo River beyond the extent of the 
forest zone, and into isolated forest patches as far east 
as Mount Elgon, on the border between Uganda and 
Kenya, about 35° E. Its distribution in the Congo 
drainage area is very wide but appears to be discon- 
tinuous. Schouteden (1947) does not report it in many 
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parts of the Congo, although it is shown to be as far 
south as about 11° S. It is not found near Epulu on the 
river of that name, about 2° N 28° E, according to local 
Belgian game department officials, but is found along 
the Lindi River near Bafwasende, 120 miles away. It is 
not reported from Ruanda-Urundi. For Uganda it is 
reported in the Bwamba Forest, about 1° N 30° E 
(Haddow et al. 1951), from Mt. Elgon (Allen and 
Lawrence 1936), and from Mt. Kadam to the north, 
about 2° N 35° E (Watson 1951). I have also observed 
it in the forests southwest of Tororo, about 1° N 34° E. 
Nineteenth-century reports of this species from the 
White Nile are probably in error. Setzer (1956) does 
not mention its presence in the Sudan. The report of 
the specimen from the Omo River, north of Lake Ru- 
dolph, about 5° N 36° E (Thomas 1900), may be 
authentic, however. This location is in southern Ethi- 
opia. Verification of this site would be of considerable 
interest, and would add dimensions to problems of dis- 
tribution and adaptation of the species. According to 
Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949), it does not seem to 
reach the coastal region in its western distribution. ‘This 
is supported by Schouteden (1947). It is found in 
southern Cameroons, according to Bates (1905) and 
Jeannin (1936), but is very rare in that region, accord- 
ing to the latter author. Rosevear (1953) does not 
report it from Nigeria. 

Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949) describe habits for 
this animal in French Equatorial Africa which cor- 
respond closely to those observed in East Africa (Had- 
dow, personal communication) and in the Congo 
(Chapin, personal communication). It has a strong 
tendency to inhabit swampy country and the vicinity of 
river banks, where it is to be found at lower levels of 
the forest. It goes in small bands as a rule, but single 
individuals are common. It is particularly likely to be 
found in bamboo and palm swamps. It shows con- 
siderable versatility, however, inhabiting the vicinities 
of swampy forests on Mount Elgon in East Africa. 
When danger threatens, it is likely to descend rapidly 
to the ground and make its escape along the forest floor. 
This has been observed by the present author and by 
local observers, near Tororo, Uganda. The characteriza- 
tion of C. neglectus as exclusively arboreal, by Haddow 
et al. (1951), is evidently not universally accurate. 

There are reports from reliable sources that this 
monkey is not reluctant to swim across streams (Chapin, 
personal communication). 

A color photograph of a De Brazza Monkey is in 
Sanderson (1957: 86). A painting is in National Geo- 
graphic ({1938] 73: 632). 

9. C. nictitans group. Putty-Nose Monkey. For rea- 
sons discussed previously, the species C. ascanius, C. 
erythrogaster, and C. petaurista are in the present paper 
included within the C. cephus group, rather than 
within the C. nictitans group. 

In West Africa, the forest monkeys of the C. nictitans 
group are represented by one population that ranges 
from Liberia eastward to the Bandama River, about 
5° W (Booth 1956a). Mackenzie (1952) reports that the 
‘“Putty-Nose Monkey” is destructive to crops in Sierra 
Leone, but he may be thinking of the Spot-Nose Mon- 
key (C. petaurista of the C. cephus group). A second 
population is in Nigeria, from its western to its eastern 
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border and in outlying patches of forest as far north as 
9° N (Rosevear 1953). A third subspecies is continuous 
with the Nigerian group, extending south in the coastal 
regions as far as the Ogooue River, about 1° S, and in- 
land as far as about 15° E (Sanderson 1940). Cabrera 
(1929) gives the southern limit of distribution as Cette 
Cama on the coast of Gaboon, about 2° S. It is also 
found on Fernando Po, according to Cabrera. Malbrant 
(1952) reports it as being common in the gallery forests 
in the Ubangi region of French Equatorial Africa, rang- 
ing to 8° N. The distribution is therefore probably con- 
tinuous with the Cameroons representatives, which 
Jeannin (1936) states are very common. Jeannin also 
observes that it extends north in the gallery forests, and 
he noted it as far north as about 7° N 14° E, in a cli- 
mate “almost Sudanian.” It is found in the northern 
part of the Belgian Congo, extending as far south as 
about 2° N and as far east as about 26° E (Schouteden 
1947). Its southward distribution is limited by the 
Congo River and its tributary, the Itimbi. It is possible 
that its eastern and southern distribution is limited by 
that of C. mitis, which is believed by some authors to be 
closely related. 

According to Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949), C. 
nictitans inhabits both high secondary forest and lower 
layers of brush in the forests of French Equatorial 
Africa. Bands are narrowly localized and do not en- 
croach on each other’s territory. It eats shoots and fruits 
of the secondary forest. Ants were found in the stomach 
of one individual. It rarely comes to the ground, even to 
traverse gaps in the forest. These authors report that 
solitary individuals steal chickens and take them back 
to the trees to eat, however. 

Booth (1956a) reports that the western representative 
of this group, C. nictitans stampflii, is confined to pri- 
mary forest and appears to inhabit the upper layers of 
the trees. C. nictitans martini in Nigeria, on the other 
hand, is found at all levels of the primary forest, in 
secondary forest, and in brush country resulting from 
farming. The two forms are separated by a 400-mile 
gap, but their physical distinctions are inconstant. 

Photographs of C. nictitans are in P. Z. S. (1907: 697), 
Schouteden (1947), and Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949: 
z=). 

10. C. talapoin. Talapoin Monkey. Some writers put 
the Talapoin Monkey in a separate genus, Miopithecus. 
It is the smallest of African monkeys, attaining a weight 
no greater than about four pounds, according to Mal- 
brant and Maclatchy (1949). These authors give its lo- 
calities in French Equatorial Africa as the forested re- 
gions of Gaboon and at least the western, northern, and 
northeastern parts of Middle Congo. It is frequently en- 
countered in the forests of southern Cameroons, accord- 
ing to Jeannin (1936). Perret and Aellen (1956) record 
two specimens from this region. Cabrera (1929) states 
that it is common in Spanish Guinea, but that speci 
mens sold to travelers on Fernando Po had been brought 
to Fernando Po from the mainland. Schouteden (1947) 
reports it from the Lower Congo District of Belgian 
Congo, the region just north of the mouth of the Congo 
River. It has also been reported in several places in 
Angola, as far south as about 12° S (Hill and Carter 
1941). It thus appears to be confined largely to areas 
along the Atlantic coast. 
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A single specimen has been reported from the Congo 
side of Mount Ruwenzori, about 30° E near the equa- 
tor, at a height of 2,500 meters (L6nnberg 1919). The 
skull has been lost, according to Schouteden (1947), 
and no other specimens have been recorded from the 
Ruwenzori. This mountain range does contain high- 
altitude swamps, however; confirming evidence would 
be of great interest, because of the implications for the 
adaptability of this species and for its history. 

According to Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949), this 
monkey is to be found in the low brush of abandoned 
farms, in swamp country, along streams, and _ particu- 
larly in mangrove swamps near the coast. In Gaboon, it 
is known as the Mangrove Monkey. It is sedentary in 
its range, and avoids human habitation. It will over- 
come its fear in order to steal papayas, however. It feeds 
on palm nuts, fruits, seeds, leaves, and flowers. 

A painting of Talapoin Monkeys is in National Geo- 
graphic ({1938] 73: 642). A photograph is in Malbrant 
and Maclatchy (1949: 40). 


PROBLEMS: GENUs Cercopithecus 

The distribution and adaptation of the species of the 
genus Cercopithecus will be much better understood 
when the degree of relationship of a number of the 
forms is known. Some of the problems of taxonomy 
have already been mentioned in the accounts of the dif- 
ferent species groups, but it needs to be emphasized 
that the interpretation of the distribution of a number 
of the existing forms is dependent upon knowing 
whether or not some of the widely separated groups of 
monkeys are actually closely related. Thus the dispute 
over C. preussi—whether it is closely related to C. 
hoesti or to C, mitis or neither—is of great importance 
in understanding the history of the last two species, 
since neither is otherwise represented in western Africa. 
This problem may be further complicated by the sug- 
gested aflinities of C. mitis to C. nictitans. 

Similarly, the question of the relationship of C. dryas 
to C. diana is important in interpreting the history and 
adaptation of the latter group. This is also tied in with 
the highly questionable information in Jeannin (1936) 
as to the presence of C. diana in Cameroons, since it is of 
importance to know whether or not representatives of 
the Diana group are to be found east of the Dahomey 
Gap. 

The extent of the differentiation within species 
groups in which there is not a wide separation in 
ranges, but rather a problem of overlap, has had only 
preliminary attention. Booth’s (1955) field work on 
speciation in the Mona monkeys is a model of the kind 
of work that needs to be done along these lines. His 
actual field work was confined to a restricted area in 
the west, however; three of his five species are extrapo- 
lations, and show discrepancies with Schouteden’s 
(1947) subspecies grouping for C. mona. There is a sim- 
ilar problem of the extent to which different monkeys 
in the widespread C. cephus group have clearly defined 
ranges, overlap each other, or are actually locally dif- 
lerentiated segments of interbreeding populations. The 
Cameroons-Nigeria forest is especially critical in this 
regard, since C, cephus, C. erythrotis, and C. erythro- 
gaster are in. the area. 

The evidently great adaptability of C. l'hoesti to both 
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high-altitude forests and lowland forests, and to both 
arboreal and terrestrial existence, is associated with a 
relatively restricted range. This poses the problem of 
the possible factors limiting its distribution. It is sug- 
gested here that the most important one may be a food 
or foods in the undergrowth. Shantz and Marbut (1923) 
observe that montane forests in Africa have a greater 
variety of vegetation on the forest floor than do lowland 
forests. Perhaps C. l’hoesti is unable to compete with 
other monkeys beyond the range of distribution of 
some favored food plant growing close to the ground. 
Investigations of C. preussi may help in the solution to 
this problem, if it proves to be closely related to C. 
Vhoesti. 

The mysterious C. hamlyni is not well enough known 
to afford problems at any other than a preliminary de- 
scriptive level. Questions of its relationships are de- 
pendent upon the collection of more specimens. Its 
possible nocturnal habits need further investigation. Its 
range, while restricted, appears to be great enough to 
indicate that it is not simply an unsuccessful remnant. 

The C. mitis group is primarily in the eastern and 
southern parts of the continent. No other monkey shows 
this distribution, and only C. aethiops and baboons ex- 
tend south to a similar extent. These last two are well 
adapted to savanna country, however, and_ their 
continent-wide distribution reflects the extent of this 
type of vegetational zone. While some forms of C. mitis 
are said to be adapted to savannas, the majority seem to 
be animals of rain forests or gallery forests. The extent 
to which C. mitis actually is a savanna form, and what 
its ecological adjustment is in savannas, have not been 
well documented. The fact that C. mitis forms extend to 
South African forests is therefore not so easy to explain 
as is the range of baboons and C. aethiops, nor is the 
problem of why it extends so much farther south than 
other forest species of the genus Cercopithecus. Possible 
alternative explanations are of considerable interest in 
problems of the climatic history of Africa and the evo- 
lution of its monkeys, and will be discussed below. 

Booth (1956a) observes that the C. nictitans group of 
West Africa shows resemblances to the C. mitis group, 
and Haddow (1952) also believes the two are closely 
related. It is possible that they have much the same 
basic ecology. Schouteden’s (1947) maps showing the 
places where specimens have been collected indicate 
that, in the area between the Ubangi and Congo rivers, 
the two species are contiguous but do not overlap in 
distribution, Only a few specimens and localities are 
represented, however; further studies are needed. 

It has been indicated by Haddow (1952) that there 
may be partial competition between C. ascanius of the 
C. cephus group and C. denti of the C. mona group. No 
monkey of the mona group is found east of the Bwamba 
Forest of extreme western Uganda, which is really an 
extension of the great equatorial forest of the Congo, 
while C. ascanius is very common in the isolated forests 
to the east. This is to be expected, in view of the adapt- 
ability of C. ascanius to brush country and secondary 
forest. However, C. ascanius is not reported by Mal- 
brant (1952) in French Equatorial Africa north of the 
ereat forest, while C. dent: has been observed there. It 
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should be of considerable interest to examine this lo- 
cality with the hypothesis that the presence of C. denti 
represents a relic of the expansion of the forest zone 
before C. ascanius had extended its range into this area. 
It should be noted that Schouteden (1947) reports 
C. ascanius from the extreme northwestern tip of Bel- 
gian Congo, approximately 100 miles to the south, In- 
terestingly enough, the representative of the mona 
group in this same locality is C. pogonias (Schouteden’s 
C. mona gray?), rather than C. denti. 

On the other hand, the principal mona representa- 
tive in Nigeria, C. mona, is widespread throughout the 
southern part of the country, while C. erythrotis of the 
cephus group has a spotty distribution in Nigeria and 
on the island of Fernando Po. The range of C. erythro- 
gaster, with probable relationships to the cephus group, 
is also quite restricted. It seems quite possible that the 
habits of C. mona in Nigeria may resemble those of 
C. ascanius more than those of C. denti. This kind of 
shift or exchange of adaptation may be quite common 
in African monkeys; it is well documented in the case 
of representatives of C. nictitans from Ghana and from 
Nigeria (Booth 1956a). 

C. neglectus also has a spotty distribution, both in the 
main equatorial forest and in isolated places to the east. 
Local differences in appearance are evidently negligi- 
ble, as has been observed repeatedly by museum taxon- 
omists. This may indicate that the outlying populations 
have become isolated relatively recently. In any case, 
the peculiar distribution of these eastern representa- 
tives raises questions concerning their history and the 
climatic conditions that allowed their spread and then 
isolated them in swamp forests and mountains north of 
Lake Victoria. There are numerous other swamp forests 
and mountain regions west and south of the lake, but 
no reports of De Brazza Monkeys inhabiting them. 
Analysis of the conditions associated with the evidently 
spotty distribution of C. neglectus in the equatorial 
forest may give clues to this general problem. 

The factors confining C. talapoin to a north-south 
distribution along the western coast of Equatorial Af- 
rica and Angola remain to be ascertained. It is possible 
that its eastward spread is hampered by another swamp- 
adapted monkey, Allenopithecus nigroviridis. L6énn- 
berg’s (1919) report of a single specimen from Mount 
Ruwenzori, more than 800 miles east of its range in 
French Equatorial Africa, is not adequately docu- 
mented and has not been confirmed. If it should be 
verified, this species will of course be shown to have had 
a much wider range, and the Ruwenzori inhabitants 
would then probably have to be regarded as occupying 
a refuge zone. 


Genus Erythrocebus. RED MONKEYs, PATAS MONKEYS, 
Hussar Monkeys, NISNAS 


Erythrocebus patas is the only species of this genus, 
according to most present-day writers. It shows many 
basic similarities to the genus Cercopithecus, and was 
included in that group by Pocock (1907). 

The Red Monkey is found in savanna country from 
Senegal in the west to the Sudan in the east, south to 
the northernmost part of Tanganyika, about 2° S 35° E. 
It ranges from the edge of forested country into ‘Sahel 
Savannah” with less than 20 inches of rainfall and an 
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eight-month dry season in West Africa (Rosevear 1953), 
beyond the northern limits of Nigeria. In French West 
Africa it is found as far north as the Air Massif at the 
edge of the Sahara, about 18° N 8° E, according to 
Bigourdan and Prunier (1937). It generally ranges 
farther north into drier country than does Cercopithe. 
cus aethiops in French Equatorial Africa, according to 
Malbrant (1952), who puts its probable northern limit 
in that territory as the vicinity of the Ennedi Plateau, 
about 18° N 22° E. It is common south of the 15th 
parallel in French territory. Schouteden (1947) reports 
it from several localities just north of the forest belt in 
the Belgian Congo. Setzer (1956) reports it only from the 
vicinity of the Marra Mountains, about 13° N 25° £, 
and the Imatong Mountains at the southern tip of the 
Sudan. The extent to which it ranges the rest of the 
country is not stated. In Uganda its limit appears to be 
the right bank of the. Victoria Nile complex of rivers 
and lakes. I observed a band near a village close to the 
northeastern shore of Lake Kioga, about 2° N 33° £, 
Haddow et al. (1951) show it in one locality south of the 
lake in their map of the sites of collection of monkeys, 
The text shows clearly that this is the result of an error 
of transposition, however. It has been collected in the 
western part of the Kenya highlands, about 1° N 35° E. 
(G. Allen 1939). Its reported southern extremity is 
Ikoma, Tanganyika, about 2° S 35° E. This may be an 
isolated outpost; the original report dates back to 1908, 
and no further information seems to be available. 

The Red Monkey is adapted to savanna country to 
an extent not duplicated by other monkeys. It is a large 
monkey, adult males reaching sixty pounds. The length 
of its legs is striking, and it runs with great speed if dis- 
turbed. It stays almost exclusively on the ground, except 
perhaps to feed and to act as lookout. Bands evidently 
range over a very wide territory, and at times gather into 
aggregations of more than one hundred. The smaller 
groupings are normally dominated by a single adult 
male, according to Bigourdan and Prunier (1937). 

According to Booth (1956b), very little is known of 
the habits of this animal beyond that of raiding native 
crops. It avoids denser cover, but is adept at hiding 
among low bushes, It is justly reputed to be one of the 
most difficult animals in the world to hunt. 

Photographs are in Sanderson (1957: 106) and 
Walker (1954: 121). The painting in National Geo- 
graphic ({1938] 73: 644) shows the vivid red color at 
tained by some individuals. 


ProBLEMS: GENUs Erythrocebus 

The wide and nearly continuous distribution of 
Erythrocebus across the northern part of Alrica, and 
the almost abrupt termination of its range in East 
Africa, is difficult to correlate with environmental dif 
ferences between that region and the southern half of 
the continent. Certainly the ranges of the other mon- 
keys usually associated with savannas, the baboons and 
Cercopithecus aethiops, are not similarly restricted, not 
are those of a great many savanna ungulates and carn: 
vores. Moreover, the Red Monkeys seem highly adapt 
able. 

In Karamoja in the northeastern part of Uganda, 4 
savanna country with a long dry season, the Red Mon 
keys occupy a different part of the environment from 
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the other savanna monkeys. The Gray Monkey (C. 
aethiops) does not seem to stray far from the streams, 
even when these have dried up. Here there are more 
and larger trees utilizing the ground water, and they 
retain their leaves. The local baboon, Papio doguera, is 
to be found on and near the volcanic outcroppings that 
occur irregularly. ‘The Red Monkeys range over the 
relatively flatter ground. The amount of competition 
between. the species therefore does not appear to be 
great. This is essentially the situation Booth (1956b) 
describes for comparable country in Ghana. 

Several possible explanations for the absence of the 
Red Monkey east of western Kenya and south of north- 
ern Tanganyika present themselves. The hypothesis 
that the country is too high can probably be dismissed, 
since there are persistent colonies on very high plateaus 
at the edge of the Kenya highlands. It is possible that 
some basic food is missing beyond the range of the Red 
Monkey, although vegetation maps give no ready clues 
to its nature. The country to the south may differ sufh- 
ciently [rom its own so as to put the Red Monkey di- 
rectly into competition with baboons or Gray Monkeys. 
For example, there is much more wooded savanna in 
the southern half of the continent, which generally re- 
ceives more rainfall than the northern savannas (Shantz 
and Marbut 1923). However, Red Monkeys flourish in 
wooded savanna in the ‘Teso and Mbale Districts of 
Uganda, perhaps even better than in the more open 
country farther north. 

More will have to be learned about the adaptation of 
the Red Monkey if these hypotheses are to be tested. It 
will be a formidable task, since this animal is very diff- 
cult to collect, or to observe for more than a brief period. 

Finally, it is possible that Erythrocebus is still ex- 
panding its territory and will eventually spread far 
southward, or would if European civilization had not 
changed an older situation. Its presence at the edge of 
the Kenya highlands may indicate such an expansion. 
If this is the case, the present adaptation of Erythroce- 
bus must have been relatively recent, or severe barriers 
to its expansion must have existed over long periods of 
time. ‘The first possibility is perhaps to be doubted be- 
cause of the physical specialization of this species, al- 
though there are no established evolutionary “laws” to 
eliminate it from consideration. ‘The second is not sup- 
ported by Moreau’s (1952) discussion of past climates in 
Africa, although it is possible that climatic changes in 
the past caused the extinction of the Red Monkey in the 
southern and eastern part of the continent. 

Further biological and paleontological studies may 
help in the solution of these problems, along with the 
important question of the relationship of Erythrocebus 
to the species of the genus Cercopithecus. In some re- 
spects, C. aethiops seems to be intermediate in adapta- 
tion and structure between Erythrocebus and the forest- 
dwelling guenons. When enough is known of the 
genetics of the various species, it should be possible to 
decide whether the two savanna species had a relatively 
recent common ancestor or whether they represent in- 
dependent invasions of new environments. 


Genus Macaca. MACAQUES 
Macaca sylvanus. Barbary Ape. This is the only 
macaque in Africa, and the only monkey living wild 
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north of the Sahara. It is found in the mountainous 
coastal regions of Algeria and Morocco and on Gibral- 
ter, and, according to Forbes (1897), some distance in- 
land in Spain. According to Sanderson (1957), it is 
found in coniferous forests and on rocky hills. He re- 
ports that it feeds upon the kernels of pine cones, and 
upon fruits, nuts, vegetables, and grass shoots. It is also 
a raider of farms. According to Forbes, it is much more 
at home in trees than on level ground. However, Rode 
(1937) states that it is an inhabitant of mountains and 
rocky regions and is less arboreal than the other African 
monkeys. 

A painting of Barbary Apes is in National Geo- 
graphic ({1938] 73: 630). A photograph is in Rode 
(1937), and in Montagu (1951: 62). 


PROBLEMS: GENUs Macaca 

Sanderson (1957) suggests that the Barbary Ape may 
have been introduced into North Africa in historic 
times. Since it is different from other existing macaques, 
and since fossil macaques have been discovered in Eu- 
rope from eras as recent as the Pleistocene, this seems 
unlikely. The commonly held assumption that it was 
introduced into Europe from North Africa is not dem- 
onstrated either, according to Forbes (1897). 

If one assumes that this species is a survivor of a 
macaque distribution that was once continuous, refer- 
ence to it may be helpful in assessing the faunal con- 
nections between Europe, Africa, and Asia during 
earlier epochs. This will be taken up in the general dis- 
cussion of distributional problems, below. 


Genus Mandrillus. MANDRILLS AND DRILLS 


Some authors include the Mandrillus forms in the 
genus Papio, to which they undoubtedly are fairly 
closely related. 

1. Mandrillus sphinx. Mandrill. This species is con- 
fined to forested country in French Equatorial Africa 
and Spanish Guinea. It is a very large baboon, males 
being reputed to weigh over one hundred pounds. The 
following account is taken mainly from Malbrant and 
Maclatchy (1949). It is found throughout the forested 
region of Gaboon and Middle Congo, extending into 
southern Cameroons as far as the Nigerian border 
(Jeannin 1936). It does not extend beyond the right 
bank of the Congo River, nor does Schouteden (1947) 
report it from the Belgian territory at the mouth of the 
Congo River. 

The Mandrill is terrestrial rather than arboreal, and 
appears to be localized in those parts of the forest where 
the undergrowth is thin enough to allow free move- 
ment. According to Jeannin (1936), in Cameroons it 
seems to prefer mountainous regions. It climbs trees of 
no more than moderate height, for feeding or resting 
purposes. It eats seeds, fruits, shoots, and probably in- 
sects. During the dry season it is likely to raid manioc 
gardens. 

A photograph of a Mandrill is in Sanderson (1957: 
110), and a painting is in National Geographic ({1938} 
73: 641). 

2. Mandrillus leucophaeus. Drill. The Drill is similar 
in size to the Mandrill. It is also essentially a forest 
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form. Its range begins in the extreme southeastern 
corner of Nigeria, extending to about 6° N, and contin- 
ues in Cameroons. Sanderson (1957) states that its south- 
ern limit is the Sanaga River in Cameroons, about 4° N, 
but Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949) describe it as rela- 
tively abundant in Gaboon and Middle Congo, and 
limited by the Congo River. They state that there are 
gaps in its distribution in the forest, however, in con- 
trast to the Mandrill. It is probable that Malbrant and 
Maclatchy are correct, rather than Sanderson. If these 
authors have not personally observed some animal 
species or subspecies in their area, they so state. They do 
not make this statement in the case of the Drill. Cabrera 
(1929) reports both Mandrills and Drills from Spanish 
Guinea, and a form of Drill from the island of Fer- 
nando Po, which is distinct enough to regard as a sepa- 
rate species, M. poensis. 

Bates (1905) states that Drills are not plentiful in 
southern Cameroons, and that they keep to the depths 
of the forest, remote from villages. His account appears 
to coincide closely with that of Malbrant and Maclatchy, 
inasmuch as it tells how this animal apparently forages 
mainly on the ground for roots, nuts, and other plant 
food, and that it sleeps in trees. 

The Drill seems to follow the same cycle of migra- 
tions as the Mandrill, according to Malbrant and 
Maclatchy. 

A photograph of a Drill is in National Geographic 
({1931] 59: 230), as is a painting ([1938] 73: 640). 


ProsLeMs: Genus Mandrillus 


While the available accounts are rather sketchy, both 
the Mandrill and the Drill appear to have much the 
same adaptation to the floor of the forest. If it should 
be verified that there is overlap in the ranges of the two 
forms, the different parts of the environment which are 
being exploited need to be determined. Information on 
the extent of the overlap, or on the exact location of the 
boundary, would perhaps reveal a great deal regarding 
the nature of their differentiation. Correlation of the 
gaps in the distribution of the Drill (reported by Mal- 
brant and Maclatchy 1949), with the nature of the for- 
ests in these areas, needs to be made. 


Genus Papio. BABOONS 

G. Allen (1939) lists five species of the genus Papio, 
but regards one of these as a probable individual var- 
iation. Following J. Allen (1925), he places the Hama- 
dryas Baboon in a separate genus, Comopithecus. Since 
these taxonomic placements are based on vague, and at 
times inaccurate, information (Moreau, Hopkins, and 
Hayman 1946), both the validity of the species and the 
distinction of the genus Comopithecus are open to ques- 
tion. It is even possible that the Hamadryas Baboon is 
a geographical variation of a single species. In no case 
have I been able to find evidence of overlap in ranges 
of the different named species of the kind reported by 
Booth (1955) for Mona monkeys. The crucial studies on 
the problem of speciation in baboons have yet to be 
made. However, the species named by Allen are listed 
below, with some discussion. 

1. P. comatus (P. porcarius), Chacma Baboon. This 
form is found in South Africa, southwest Africa, west- 
ern Angola, and Bechuanaland. 
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2. P. cynocephalus (P. kindae). Yellow Baboon. This 
form is found in Angola east of the Cunene River at 
about 15° E (Hill and Carter 1941), in central Rho. 
desia, in Nyasaland, in Mozambique, in the southern 
savanna part of the Belgian Congo up to nearly 4°§ 
(Schouteden 1947), and in Tanganyika at least as far as 
the northeastern corner (Tanganyika Game Depart. 
ment Annual Report 1953). 

3. P. doguera (P. anubis). Anubis Baboon, Olive Ba- 
boon. This form is found in the Kenya highlands, in 
many parts of Uganda, in the eastern and northern parts 
of Belgian Congo including much of the forest on the 
right side of the Congo River, and, in all probability, 
across the savanna region north of the forest belt to the 
western extremity of the continent. It is found in Sudan 
as far north as the Marra Mountains, about 13° N 24° E 
(Setzer 1956). Farther west, Bigourdan and Prunier 
(1937) report it from the Tibesti Massif, about 20° N 
16° Eand from the Air Massif, about 18° N 8° E. It thus 
ranges farther north than any other monkey found be. 
low the Sahara. 

4. P. papio may be a construct from the taxonomic 
literature of the early part of the nineteenth century, 
since the few definite localities given for it in Allen 
(1939) are within the range of P. doguera in western 
Africa. Rosevear (1953) and Booth (1956a, b) list only P. 
doguera for Nigeria and the Gold Coast and _ Ivory 
Coast. Dekeyser (1956) gives the name P. papio to the 
baboons of the extreme western part of the continent, 
from Senegal to Sierra Leone, but states that their east- 
ern limit is not known with precision. The specific dis- 
tinction of P. papio from P. doguera appears highly 
questionable. 

5. P. pruinosis, from Nyasaland, is dismissed by Allen 
(1939) as probably an individual variation. 

6. P. hamadryas (Comopithecus hamadryas). Hama- 
dryas Baboon. As stated above, the generic status given 
this form does not appear to be supported by much evi- 
dence. Allen (1939) gives one of its localities as eastern 
Sudan, but Setzer (1956) reports only P. doguera from 
that country. For Ethiopia, Allen states that P. hama- 
dryas is found mainly in the lowlands. It is also found 
on the Arabian Peninsula near Aden, 3° N 45° EF, but 
the range is not known. Its range in Ethiopia does not 
seem to be established, either. From Blanford’s account 
(quoted at length in Elliot 1913), it is evidently wide- 
spread in northern Abyssinia, ranging from the desert 
country along the coast to areas of the plateau over 
9,000 feet in elevation. 

Baboons are encountered in a wide range of climate 
and altitude, from rain forest to country with long dry 
seasons, and from coastal plains to high plateaus and 
projecting mountaintops. R. Dyson-Hudson (personal 
communication) reports that they are numerous atop 
Mount Napak in northeast Uganda, 8,300 feet above 
sea level and approximately 4,000 feet above the sur- 
rounding plain. Here they are a menace to the crops 
and even to the storehouses of the natives. 

Stevenson-Hamilton’s (1947) description of the habits 
of baboons in South Africa corresponds closely with 
that of Booth (19565) from the Gold Coast. A troop uses 
a rocky eminence as its central refuge and nightly sleep- 
ing quarters, if any is available in the area. In heavily 
forested country, it sleeps in large trees. It may feed in 
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thick bush or open country. According to Booth, the 
baboon is more terrestrial in its habits than the Green 
Monkey (C. aethiops), ascending trees only to feed or 
rest. 

In the Congo forest, I always encountered it on the 
ground in areas close to human habitation and fairly 
recently cleared of forest. It seems possible that its deep 
penetration into the forest region is associated with the 
invasion of the area by agricultural tribes. However, 
the Tanganyika Game Department Annual Report 
(1953) states that it is found in all types of bush country, 
from thick climax rain forest to open Masailand scrub, 
but that it is much more common in the former. Since 
there are fewer monkey species in Tanganyika forests 
than in the Congo, it is possible that baboons can with 
less ecological competition establish themselves in the 
former territory. 

The diet of baboons is widely varied, and includes a 
variety of fruits, roots, tubers, insects, and even birds 
and small mammals (Tanganyika Game Department 
Annual Report 1953). According to Booth (1956), the 
baboon can deal with very large and tough fruits such 
as the baobab, which can be eaten by few other mam- 
mals. It is probably the most destructive raider of gar- 
dens of all African monkeys, eating everything from 
peanuts to young cotton buds. 

According to Shortridge (1934), P. comatus, the 
Chacma Baboon, stays mostly on the ground in rocky 
country. P. cynocephalus, the Yellow Baboon, is a tree- 
dweller, and appears to avoid open country. Shortridge 
is undecided about the specific distinctness of the 
Chacma and Yellow baboons. 

The habits of P. hamadryas appear to differ slightly 
from those of other baboons, from Blanford’s descrip- 
tion (quoted in Elliot 1913). It is seldom seen in trees, 
and appears to avoid woods. Otherwise, its propensity 
for a rocky habitat seems to coincide closely with that 
observed so frequently for other baboons. 

A photograph of P. doguera is in Sanderson (1957: 
110), labeled Papio papio, and a photograph of a Hama- 
dryas Baboon as well (p. 111). A painting of this form is 
in National Geographic ({1938] 73: 645). There are 
numerous photographs of 
Zuckerman (1932). 


Hamadryas Baboons_ in 


PROBLEMS: GENUS Papio 


Ihe status of the species of baboons is open to ques- 
tion. Field work needs to be done to determine the 
boundaries of the different named groups, and if there 
is interbreeding. The reason baboons penetrate deep 
into the northern and eastern parts of the Congo forest 
but not into the forest farther west is not clear. The 
presence of Drills and Mandrills may explain this in 
French Equatorial Africa and Cameroons, but not in 
the more westerly forests. Studies of the ecology of ba- 
boons in the rain forests of eastern Africa, where there 
isa relative paucity of monkey species to compete, may 
help in the solution of this problem. 

Genus Theropithecus. GELADA, OR GELADA BABOON 

Theropithecus gelada, This very large monkey is 
basically different in the form of the face from the genus 
Papio, in spite of evident similarities of habitat. Its af- 
finities are with Cercopithecus rather than with Papio 
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or Macaca, according to Forbes (1896). There is prob- 
ably only a single species, confined to very high country 
in Ethiopia. 

Allen (1939) and Elliot (1913) make southern Ethi- 
opia the range of this animal, but the actual localities 
listed by their sources indicate that it has in fact been re- 
ported only from the northern part of the country as it is 
now constituted. The southernmost jisted locality is near 
Magdala, about 12° N 39° E, and the northernmost 
is near Aksum, about 14° N 39° E. The nineteenth- 
century conception of Ethiopia has been repeatedly 
propagated in later accounts of the distribution of this 
monkey, without reference to the actual vicinities where 
it has been reported. Its range in the Ethiopian high- 
lands has yet to be reported accurately. 

According to Riippell and Von Heuglin, both quoted 
at length by Elliot (1913), the Gelada is to be found at 
elevations above 6,000 feet. It is seldom seen in trees, 
and lives typically in rocky ravines or rocky open places. 
Riippell reports that it feeds upon seeds, roots, and 
tubers, and seldom raids cultivated fields. Von Heuglin, 
on the other hand, states that its food appears to consist 
almost exclusively of leaves. 

There is a photograph of a Gelada in Montagu (1951: 
64), and a painting of it in National Geographic ({1938] 
73: 645). 


ProBLEMs: Genus Theropithecus 

The taxonomic affinities, geographical range, and 
fundamental ecology of this unique group remain un- 
certain. The fact that it is confined to a single area and 
high altitudes suggests that it occupies a refuge habitat. 
Perhaps it is only able to survive competition with 
baboons in Ethiopia. There are nineteenth-century 
accounts of battles between troops of Geladas and 
Hamadryas Baboons, some of them probably fanciful, 
however. 


FAMILY COLOBIDAE 


The family Colobidae is composed of the leaf-eating 
guereza monkeys. Here, the classification of the African 
Colobidae of Pocock (1935) is used, rather than that of 
Allen (1939) who followed Schwarz (1928c, 1929). For 
the Colobidae that are black and white, the classifica- 
tion of Schouteden (1947) is followed. The entirely 
black Colobus satanas is tentatively regarded as a sepa- 
rate species. 


GENus Procolobus 


Olive Colobus, or Olive 
Guereza. The Olive Colobus is found in the coastal 
forest of the far west of Africa. Its range appears to be 
from Sierra Leone, about 10° N 13° W (Hill 1952), to 
the other extreme of this forested region at the eastern 
edge of Ghana, about 7° N 1° E (Booth 1956b). Rose- 
vear (1953) does not report it in Nigeria. 

Booth has provided the first detailed information on 
the ecology of the Olive Colobus. It is a forest form, 
which ranges into the fringing bushy forest. It is found 


1. Procolobus  verus. 
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in the thick lower layers of the trees in the mature forest. 
It tends to be concentrated around swamps and river 
banks. It is extremely shy, and will not leave the low- 
level thickets, even in areas where Colobus abyssinicus 
and P. badius are not found. This habit undoubtedly 
has led to the erroneous belief that it is extremely rare. 
Its diet is normally exclusively leaves. In examining the 
stomachs of 41 Black, 33 Red, and 17 Olive Colobus 
monkeys, Booth found no fragments identifiable as 
fruit or animal matter. 

Aside from a sketch of the head of the Olive Colobus 
in Hill (1952), the only illustration I have been able to 
refer to is a colored drawing in P. Z. S. (1868: 180). A 
note in Hayman (1935) points out, however, that 
nothing in the explanation of the P. Z. S. plate shows 
that the monkey behind the one labeled Colobus kirki 
is in fact P. verus. Hayman also states that the coloring 
is inaccurate on the frontal band, whiskers, and feet ol 
the latter, and makes the corrections. 

2. Procolobus badius. Red Colobus, or Brown 
Colobus. The Red Colobus is distributed very widely 
in forested parts of Africa, from Gambia, about 13° N 
17° W, to Zanzibar Island, about 6° S 39° E. However, 
there are great gaps in this distribution in East Africa, 
where it is reported from only three localities east of 
Lake Victoria: Zanzibar, the mouth of the Tana River 
at about 7° N 40° E, and the Uzungwe (Udzungwa) 
Mountains of Tanganyika at about 8° S 36° E. Its dis- 
tribution in the great forests of western Africa and the 
Congo appears generally to be fairly continuous, and 
yet it is rare or absent in many particular localities. It 
is found in gallery forests north of the Congo rain forest 
(Schouteden 1947), and in a few outlying forests in the 
southeastern Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, extreme north- 
west Tanganyika, and western Uganda. One or two of 
these may be montane forests, although earlier reports 
of a form of Red Colobus in the forest of Mount 
Ruwenzori are not supported by Haddow et al. (1951) 
and are specifically refuted for the Congo side of the 
mountain by Schouteden. 

Extensive local geographical differences in pelage 
have led to the naming of numerous subspecies of P. 
badius. Some of these are highly variable in appearance 
of the coat, while others are quite uniform, according 
to Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949). Schouteden (1947) 
suggests that one of these named subspecies, P. badius 
Tholloni, may, on the basis of its appearance, actu?'ly 
be specifically differentiated. His distribution map 
shows a certain amount of overlap of this form with two 
neighboring subspecies, but the number of collecting 
localities is small, and no field work has been done to 
test the possibility. 

According to Booth (19566), the Red Colobus occu- 
pies the highest levels of the trees in the mature forests 
of the Gold Coast. It is versatile in occupying different 
forest sub-types, ranging from very moist regions to 
forests with distinct dry seasons and many deciduous 
tree species; yet it occupies only forests in the western 
part of the country. It is the most unwary of the monkeys 
in Ghana. This appears to be the case also in the Congo 
and Uganda forms that I have observed, which suggests 
that they may make excellent subjects for ecological 
and social studies. Furthermore, according to Malbrant 
and Maclatchy (1949), the territorial range of single 
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bands is severely restricted. ‘These authors state that 
bands seek out the heavily forested regions that border 
rivers. 

Booth (1956) reports that only leaves were identified 
in the stomach of Gold Coast Red Colobus Monkeys, 
Malbrant and Maclatchy report nothing about the diet 
of these monkeys in French Equatorial Africa. 

A photograph of a Red Colobus Monkey is in Allen 
(1925). Colored drawings of local variants are in P. Z. S. 
(1868: 180 [foreground figure]; 1935: 915). 


ProsLEMs: GENus Procolobus 

The historical causes for the distributional peculiari- 
ties of representatives of Procolobus are of considerable 
interest. While P. badius ranges across the entire con- 
tinent, even though very spottily in East Africa, P. verus 
has not been reported east of the Dahomey Gap. Within 
its range, however, the Olive Colobus Monkey is prob- 
ably not nearly so rare as was formerly supposed, and it 
extends to the eastern edge of the western forest. It may 
therefore be questionable to suppose that it is an an- 
cient, “primitive” form surviving only in a refuge area. 

On the other hand, the Red Colobus representatives 
east of the Congo Basin appear to be only remnants of 
what must have been a wide and continuous distribu- 
tion at one time. While Red Colobus is very abundant 
in the Ituri forest at the eastern edge of the Congo 
Basin (Hayman, personal communication), it is rare in 
the Kibale forest of western Uganda, and is not found 
farther east until the coast is reached. The Tana River 
and Zanzibar forms are found in forests that apparently 
are largely swampy in nature. No Black and White 
Colobus Monkeys have been reported from these forests, 
but they are abundant in many other parts of East 
Africa. This indicates that other elements probably 
enter into the simple arboreal stratification Booth 
(1956b) observed for the three Colobus forms in Ghana. 
It appears possible that the Black and White Colobus 
has tended to eliminate the Red Colobus in much of 
East Africa, or that the latter species can survive only 
in rather special circumstances. 

In French Equatorial Africa, Malbrant and 
Maclatchy ,(1949) give evidence that the distributions of 
the two genera are not independent of one another. 
They observe that the Red Colobus is found on one side 
of a river, and the Black and White Colobus on the 
other, in several rivers of the Middle Congo District, 
such as the Alima, Sangha, and Likoula, all tributaries 
of the Congo. 

It is evident that the areas of ecological competition 
and diversification of the Red Colobus, Olive Colobus, 
and Black and White forms need to be explored more 
thoroughly, and over a wider range of territory. 


GENus Colobus. BLACK AND WHITE CoLoBus MONKEYS, 
BLACK AND WHITE GUEREZAS 

Schwarz (1929) includes all these monkeys in a single 
species, subdivided into four named sections. Since his 
own distribution maps and discussion show that in two 
extensive areas there is overlap without hybridization 
of the differentiated forms, there must be at least two 
species of Black and White Colobus. I have observed 
the two species of Colobus within a mile of each other 
in the western part of the forest of the Congo Basin. 
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The two species names listed by Schouteden (1947) 
from the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi are used 
here (Colobus abyssinicus and C. polykomos). However, 
it is dificult to determine the relationships of further 
differentiated and isolated forms from the remainder of 
the continent. Schwarz (1929) describes well a number 
of these variants, some of which were emphasized and 
illustrated by Lydekker (1905). 

1. C. abyssinicus is found in many isolated forests in 
East Africa, the northern part of Ruanda-Urundi, and 
in the northeastern part of the Congo forest. It is found 
also along the Ubangi River, a Congo tributary north 
of the rain-forest zone, and ranges into the Middle 
Congo and northeastern Gaboon areas of French Equa- 
torial Africa. Its western limit in Gaboon is the Voung 
(Mvoung) River, and its southern limit is the Ivindo, 
which join at about 12° E near the equator. It is found 
in Cameroons (Rode 1937) and in the extreme south- 
eastern part of Nigeria (Rosevear 1953). 

Eastward, C. abyssinicus is found in many forested 
regions in Uganda, Kenya, and Ethiopia (Schwarz 1929), 
It has representatives in nearly every extensive moun- 
tain forest, including the great volcanic peaks of Mount 
Elgon, Kenya, and Kilimanjaro. It is also possible that 
all the forms of Black and White Colobus in Tangan- 
yika will eventually be included with C. abyssinicus 
rather than C. polykomos (see below). 

There appears to be only one form of Black and 
White Colobus in any one locality of the western coastal 
forest. This is the polykomos section of Schwarz (1929), 
These forms seem to resemble C. 
closely 


abyssinicus more 
than Schouteden’s (1947) polykomos. They 
range from Sierra Leone (Schwarz 1929) to western 
Nigeria (Rosevear 1953). These western forms may also 
come to be included in the species C. abyssinicus. Booth 
(1954a) has shown that two of the named subspecies 
hybridize at the boundary of their ranges on the Ivory 
Coast, about 5° W, indicating the conspecificity of 
several of the western forms. 

In Ghana, Booth (1956b) reports only leaves in the 
stomachs of Black and White Colobus Monkeys. Mal- 
brant and Maclatchy (1949), however, state that these 
monkeys follow the seasonal ripening of certain fruits, 
an indication that this form may be partly frugivorous. 
The latter authors do not report stomach contents, how- 
ever, as they do in the case of C, satanas. Jeannin (1936) 
also reports a diet of seeds and fruits for this form. 

Booth reports that this form of Colobus Monkey oc- 
cupies the middle layers of the forest in West Africa, 
but moves into the highest layers as well if the Red 
Colobus is absent, and will invade low thickets. It 
ranges widely, being found in fringing forest and gal- 
lery forest as well as in rain forest. In Uganda, its ab- 
sence from a number of the lowland outlying forests 
may be related to the vigor with which it has in the past 
been hunted for its pelt and meat. Now protected, it is 
common in numerous localities. It is usually assumed 
that it is primarily a leaf eater. Haddow et al. (1951) 
classify it as exclusively arboreal, but some reports of 
crop raids have been noted by local residents, and 
Lumsden and Buxton (1951) repeatedly observed it on 
rocky outcrops in West Nile District, Uganda, where 
it apparently travels between patches of gallery forest. 

According to Haddow (1952), the Uganda representa- 
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tive of this species is often present in swamp forests and 
second-growth areas, but it prefers the interior of large, 
mature blocks of forest. 

A photograph of C. abyssinicus is in Sanderson (1957: 
111). Drawings of variant local coat patterns are in 
Lydekker (1905). 

2. Colobus polykomos (C. angolensis) ranges from 
Angola through much of the great Congo forest, and in 
forest outliers in the savanna region south of the forest. 
It is also to be found in mountain forests in the eastern 
part of Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, and on Mount 
Ruwenzori, which separates Uganda and Belgian Congo 
at about 1° N 30° E. Its northern limit is the edge of 
the Congo forest, about 3° N, and its eastern extremity 
in that area is west of Lake Albert, about 2° N 31° E 
(Schouteden 1947). It has been reported from the Mid- 
dle Congo District of French Equatorial Africa, but 
Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949) were not able to give 
positive confirmation of its presence there. It is found 
in mountain forests between the southern end of Lake 
‘Tanganyika and the northern end of Lake Nyasa to the 
east coast, and is reported also from coastal and moun- 
tain forests of northeastern Tanganyika and south- 
eastern Kenya. 

‘The Colobus Monkeys that I have observed in this 
latter area resemble C. abyssinicus much more closely 
than C. polykomos. This is also indicated in Schwarz’s 
(1929) descriptions of the pelts of the eastern forms of 
his angolensis section, and actually recognized by him. 
His reasons for not including them in his abyssinicus 
section are not at all clear, It is thus entirely possible 
that all the Black and White Colobus Monkeys of East 
Africa will eventually be included with C. abyssinicus, 
when more is known of the relationships of the different 
populations. 

No literature seems to be available on the adaptation 
of C. polykomos, beyond observations of its altitude 
range, which is extensive. It occupies both lowland and 
montane rain forests. 

Photographs of C. polykomos are in Schouteden 
(1947). It is also illustrated in Lydekker (1905), by a 
line drawing. 

3. Colobus satanas, the Black Colobus Monkey, does 
not extend east of the right bank of the Congo River. 
It ranges throughout the forested regions of the Middle 
Congo and Gaboon Districts of French Equatorial 
Africa and the southern part of Cameroons. Jeannin 
(1936) states that it is very rare in Cameroons, and that 
its northern limit is at Yoko, about 6° N 12° E. It is 
found on the island of Fernando Po, about 4° N 8° E, 
and in Spanish Guinea (Cabrera 1929). Rosevear (1953 
does not report it from southeastern Nigeria, nor does 
Schouteden (1947) from the Belgian Congo. 

Rode’s (1937) inclusion of Sierra Leone in the range 
is not supported by Allen (1939), who lists exactly the 
same references as Rode. It seems probable that Rode is 
in error. Mackenzie (1952) reports only one form of 
Black and White Colobus Monkey in Sierra Leone. 

The range of C. satanas overlaps that of C. abyssinicus 
extensively. ‘The two must therefore be regarded as 
separate species, Schwarz (1929) to the contrary. 
Schwarz’s map does, in fact, show an area of overlap of 
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the two forms in French Equatorial Africa, but that 
area must be extended considerably in the light of in- 
formation in Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949). There re- 
mains the question of whether or not C, 
local representative of C. polykomos. 

According to Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949), 
satanas seems to be confined to rain forests, not being 
observed in gallery forests. It avoids human habitations. 
It is particularly abundant in mountain forests. It is 
narrowly restricted in territorial range of bands; there 
is evidence of seasonal localization in favorable areas 
It usually occupies the highest levels of the trees. Cer- 
tain types of seeds and fruits have been recovered from 
the stomachs of individuals fairly often, according to 
Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949), which picture contrasts 
with Booth’s (19566) record of nothing besides leaves 
for three species of Colobus monkeys in Ghana. 

There is a drawing of C. satanas in Lydekker (1905). 
A photograph is in Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949: 24). 


satanas is a 


PRoBLEMS: GENUs Colobus 


The question of the degree of relationship among the 
different forms of Black, or Black and White, Colobus 
monkeys has already been mentioned. When more is 
known about the adaptations of various forms, it may 
be possible to untangle the taxonomy further. ‘The areas 
in which C. abyssinicus overlaps the distribution of C. 
polykomos and C, satanas would seem to be critical for 
studies of their fundamental ecologies. 

There are indications of arboreal stratification be- 
tween C. abyssinicus and C, satanas in the discussion of 
Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949), although these authors 
do not specifically take up this question. ‘The evidence 
they present for fruits and seeds in the diet of the latter 
species, and possibly of the former, 
dimension for investigation. 

C. polykomos is found in mountain forests in Ruanda- 
Urundi and western Uganda where C. Abyssinicus is 
not, but C. abyssinicus is the sole representative of the 
genus in mountain forests farther east in Uganda and 
Kenya. This distributional peculiarity may be attribut- 
able simply to the fact that C. polykomos reached the 
mountain forests to the west first, since this region 
represents the northeastern limits of the range of the 
species. The mountain forests of Ruanda-Urundi, 
Mount Ruwenzori, Mount Elgon, Mount Kenya, and 
Mount Kilimanjaro have many similarities in fauna 
and flora; however, there may be crucial differences that 
allow the survival of one species and not of the other. 
Analysis of the area of overlap of the two species in the 
northeastern part of the Congo forest, with a view to 
ascertaining if one species is expanding into the range 
of the other, should be of considerable interest in the 
light of the problem outlined above. 

Concerning problems of the spread of the different 
local forms of Red Colobus, and Black and White 
Colobus, it is dificult to place confidence in the migra- 
tion routes postulated by Schwarz (1928c, 1929). 

Finally, there would be great value in exploring the 
consequences for the Colobidae of their specialized diet 
of leaves. 


adds a further 


This basic adaptation may, beyond its bio- 
logical consequences, have profound effects on social 
organization, relative numbers, territorial range, sea- 
sonal movements, and many other aspects of behavior. 
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DISCUSSION 
1 
ACCURACY AND COMPLETENESS OF AVAILABLE 
INFORMATION 

A review article can be no more accurate or complete 
than its sources. This one has concentrated mainly on 
recent publications, and on those that have a basis in 
field experience. ‘The present author has had no oppor- 
tunity to search the numerous publications concerned 
with particular African areas, although there is almost 
certainly additional information on monkeys to be 
found in such sources. If readers are aware of other pub- 
lished information, I hope they will communicate with 
me or with a suitable journal, so that corrections and 
additions can be made. 

In carrying on field work in Africa, | found that local 
officials and residents frequently know much more 
about the primates of their vicinity than can be found 
in the literature. It will be very helpful if field workers 
not primarily concerned with monkeys will give to 
interested specialists the names and addresses of any 
such local experts whom they may know. Some of the 
problems outlined in this article may be more fully de- 
fined, and even solved, by correspondence with such 
naturalists, or with the field workers themselves. 

There are wide differences in the thoroughness of 
the work done by different authors. ‘The studies made 
at the East Africa Virus Research Institute (e.g., Had- 
dow 1945, 1952, 1956; Haddow et al. 1947, 1951; Basal 
1951, 1952; Lumsden 1951; Lumsden and Buxton 1951) 
exemplify how much can be learned when able workers 
have adequate resources. However, the Institute concen- 
trates mainly on the few species most probably impli- 
cated in spreading diseases to human beings. In West 
Africa, the studies of Booth (1954a, 1955, 1956a, 1956b), 
while much less complete, demonstrate the value of a 
resourceful individual worker who concentrates on 
primates. Booth’s untimely death was a catastrophe. 
Other authors have spread their attention over numer- 
ous animal groups, and their accounts of the distribu- 
tion and ecology of monkeys tend to be limited. Of 
these, Schouteden (1947) and Malbrant and Maclatchy 
(1949) are probably the most reliable and thorough. 
Even such meticulous authors as these, however, are to 
a considerable extent dependent upon the reports of 
other workers. It seems likely that more intensive ob- 
servation and collecting will reveal many more localities 
for a number of species. This probability is enhanced 
by the experience of Haddow et al. (1947) in. the 
Bwamba Forest, where a number of the species collected 
were rare, restricted in their local distribution, and 
difficult to observe. 

For many species, the few words on adaptation in 
this review represent all that could be learned from 
available publications. Most of the effort culminating 
in publication has been taxonomic in orientation, and 
most frequently based upon museum collections. Since 
locality is important in research on adaptation, the 
broad outlines of the distribution of African monkeys 
are generally clear in the literature. As has been empha- 
sized, however, there are many uncertainties of detail, 
and, certainly, there are many errors and discrepancies 
in the literature, as Moreau, Hopkins, and Hayman 
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(1946) have shown. The present article has followed 
those authors whose information seemed most reliable, 
rather than listing and discussing all reported localities 
and species. 


Il 
GENERAL PROBLEMS OF ECOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
AFRICAN MONKEYS 


A, GEOGRAPHICAL AND VEGETATIONAL LOCATION 
OF SPECIES 


The following is an attempt to group by geographical 
vegetational areas the African monkey species, or 
species groups, south of the Sahara. 


1. Continental distribution outside forest zone: Papio 
species, Cercopithecus aethiops. (2) 

2. Continental distribution north and east of equatorial 
forest zone, but not south of it: Erythrocebus patas. (1) 

3. Scattered distribution in rain forests and perhaps 
wooded savanna of eastern and southern Africa: Cercopithe- 
cus milis group. (1) 

1. Lowland forest west of Dahomey Gap only: Procolobus 
verus, Cercocebus atys, Cercopithecus diana (?). (2 or 3) 

5. Lowland forest both west and east of Dahomey Gap: 
Cercopithecus diana (?), Cercopithecus cephus group, Cerco- 
pithecus mona group, Cercopithecus nictitans, Colobus abys- 
sinicus, Procolobus badius. (5 or 6) 

6. Forest east of Dahomey Gap only: Allenopithecus nigro- 
viridis, Cercocebus torquatus, Cercopithec us erythrogaster, 
Cercopithecus preussi (2), Cercopithecus pogonias (?), Cer- 
copithecus talapoin (?), Cercopithecus dryas (?), Cercopithe- 
cus hamlyni, Mandrillus leucophaeus, Mandrillus sphinx, 
Colobus satanas. (Between 7 and 11) 

7. Forest east of Dahomey Gap and outlying forests east of 
the Congo Basin: Cercocebus albigena group, Cercocebus 
galeritus, Cercopithecus cephus group, Cercopithecus mitis, 
Cercopithecus neglectus, Cercopithecus Uhoesti (?), Cerco- 
pithecus talapoin (?), Colobus abyssimicus, Colobus poly- 
komos, Procolobus badius, Papio doguera. (Between 9 and 11) 

8. Ethiopian highlands only: Theropithecus gelada. (1) 


The species tagged with a question mark either are 
reported with questionable validity so that some ol 
their localities are uncertain, such as C. diana and C. 
talapoin, or may have virtually identical relatives in 
other localities with different species names, such as C. 
diana and C. dryas, or C. Vhoesti and C. preussi. Vhe re- 
lationship of Cercopithecus pogonias to the C. mona 
group is in dispute, so it too is marked questionable. 

It may be reasonable to place Cercocebus atys and C. 
galeritus together in one species group and extend the 
range of the group, in a manner similar to the C. cephus 
group. However, the two forms are separated by a 
distance of approximately 1,000 miles, noticeable physi- 
cal distinctions, and by C. torquatus, 

There appears, from available evidence, to be no 
clear division on the basis of adaptation to montane or 
lowland forest. The following species have been reliably 
reported from altitudes high enough for montane 
forests: Cerc opithecus Vhoesti, Cercopithecus mitts, 
Colobus abyssinicus, Colobus polykomos, and Procol- 
obus badius. Each of these species also has representa- 
tives in lowland forest. Sanderson (1940) reports that 
Cercopithecus pogonias and Cercopithecus preussi are 
found in mountain forests in Nigerian Cameroons, but 
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the highest altitude he mentions for these species is 
4,000 feet. It is therefore not established that they are 
found at the level of true montane evergreen forest. 
The altitudes at which Cercopithecus neglectus is found 
in mountain forests in northern Uganda are not estab- 
lished in the literature, but stated localities of collec- 
tion appear to be below the general level of true mon- 
tane forest. Papio doguera is found at very high 
altitudes in East Africa, but it is not certain, from de- 
scriptions I have been able to obtain, that baboons have 
been reported from evergreen montane forests. The 
description in the Tanganyika Game Department An- 
nual Report (1953) does not specify the altitudes of the 
climax rain forests which baboons are reported to oc- 
cupy. Atop Mount Napak, in northern Uganda, the 
rainy season is apparently too brief to support closed 
forest of the high-altitude type. Cercopithecus ascanius 
of the C. cephus group has an upper altitude range ol 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet in Uganda, and is re- 
ported from a western Kenya locality of 6,500 feet 
(Haddow 1952). It thus seems to be able to obtain a 
foothold at lower levels of montane forest, but it is 
nevertheless characteristically a lowland forest species. 

All the other forest monkey species appear to be con- 
fined to lowland forest. This category includes all 
species of the genera Cercocebus and Mandrillus, the 
single-species genus Allenopithecus, and the large ma- 
jority of the representatives of Cercopithecus and 
Procolobus. 

Only the single-species genus Theropithecus, the 
Gelada, is absolutely confined to high altitudes. It is 
apparently not a forest form, however. It lives primarily 
in rocky country, if the sketchy accounts available to me 
are accurate. 

In the ensuing discussion, the forest block west of 
the Dahomey Gap is referred to as the Guinea Forest, 
while the great forest to the east of the gap is the Congo 
Forest. This is the terminology of Dekeyser (1955). 

Of the species in the Congo Forest, only a few are 
found throughout the greater part of its extent. These 
are the Cercopithecus cephus group, the Cercopithecus 
mona group, and Procolobus badius. Even in these 
cases, there are distinct species of the two Cercopithecus 
species groups within the forest, and the possibility of 
more than one species of Red Colobus. It is worth not- 
ing that all three groups are also found west of the 
Dahomey Gap. Cercocebus albigena and its closely al- 
lied species are also very widespread, but do not extend 
as far west as Nigeria. The remaining species of this 
forest zone have restricted ranges. Cercocebus torquatus, 
Cercopithecus erythrogaster, Cercopithecus  preusst, 
Mandrillus leucophaeus, Mandrillus sphinx, and 
Colobus satanas are all west of the Belgian Congo. This 
would be the case also with Cercopithecus diana, in the 
rather unlikely event that this species should be found 
east of the Dahomey Gap at all. For all effective pur- 
poses it is probably true for Cercopithecus talapoin, 
even if a relict population on the Ruwenzori Moun- 
tains is later confirmed. Allenopithecus nigroviridis is 
confined to the area around the southward bend of the 
Congo River. Cercopithecus neglectus is not found in 
Nigeria, nor in the southeastern part of the forest, and 
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its distribution appears to be erratic in many other 
areas within the forest. Cercopithecus nictitans does not 
extend beyond the right bank of the Congo River, be- 
ing thus confined to the western and northern parts of 
the Congo Forest and outliers. Cercopithecus mitis is 
much more common in the eastern part of the forest, 
and does not extend west of the southward bend of the 
Ubangi River. Cercocebus galeritus is found in the 
northern part, and is reported from a few places along 
one southern tributary of the Congo. Cercopithecus 
dryas, Cercopithecus Vhoesti, and Cercopithecus ham- 
lynt are confined to the eastern part of the forest. 

It therefore appears that there are strong factors pro- 
ducing speciation among the forest monkeys. The tend- 
ency toward genetic divergence is evident in the 
number of divergent populations that are recognizable 
at a subspecies level (Schouteden 1947; Malbrant and 
Maclatchy 1949). The process is evident, in spite of the 
relative vegetational uniformity observed for widely 
separated parts of this great tract of forest (Richards 
1939; Egeeling 1947), and regardless of Rosevear’s 
(1953) statement that the mammals of the Nigerian 
forest seem to ignore the different floristic zones and 
spread through most of its extent. 

This trend toward genetic divergence of populations 
of monkeys has also been taking place in the Guinea 
Forest, as Booth (1954a, 1955, 1956a) has demonstrated. 
The process does not’seem to have developed as far as 
in the much larger forest area to the east, however. 
There are only two or three species peculiar to the 
area, while the Congo Forest has between seven and 
eleven autochthonous species, and six more species 
shared with forests to the east of its boundaries, for 
which there are no equivalents in the Guinea Forest. 
This tally does not include Papio doguera, which is 
usually regarded as a savanna form, but is found deep 
within the forest in Belgian Congo. 

The monkey species adapted to savanna country do 
not exhibit the same amount of divergence as do forest 
forms. Many subspecies of Cercopithecus aethiops have 
been described, but their conspecificity is acknowledged 
by most authors. The extent of divergence of the sub- 
species does not appear to be great, and in many cases 
probably rests upon individual variations. Only two, or 
possibly three, subspecies of Erythrocebus patas are 
recorded. The species of Papio may actually be locally 
variant populations (Ellerman, Morrison-Scott, and 
Hayman 1953). 

It appears that the forest zone has more effective iso- 
lating mechanisms for monkeys than does savanna 
country. Rivers provide one means of isolation, but 
they do not seem to be an adequate explanation for 
many of the peculiarities of distribution. A much closer 
look at the relationships of the different monkey species 
to their forest habitats, to other animal species, and to 
each other is needed. Students of primates have barely 
begun this kind of work. 


B. INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF MONKEY SPECIES 


Much of this review has been taken up with informa- 
tion on the kind of environment favored by the various 
African monkey species. In only a few cases has pub- 
lished ecological analysis of the interrelationships of 
different species within the same territory been men- 
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tioned. Booth (1955, 1956b) alone has undertaken this 
kind of study systematically, although there are numer- 
ous observations of a similar nature in the studies of 
Haddow (1952) and of other workers at the East Africa 
Virus Research Institute. Booth’s work on synecology 
is to a considerable extent preliminary in nature be- 
cause of his limited resources, but it shows clearly that 
there is a bright future in this kind of investigation. 

The territorial interrelationships of the savanna 
forms Cercopithecus aethiops, Papio species, and Ery- 
throcebus patas, have been described under “Problems” 
concerning the last species. Booth’s (1956) findings on 
the arboreal stratification of the leaf-eating Colobus 
monkeys in Ghana places the Red Colobus in the upper 
layers, the Black and White Colobus in the middle 
layers, and the Olive Colobus in the lowest. These dif- 
ferences are accompanied by behavioral characteristics 
that tend to explain the wide spread of C. abyssinicus 
compared with the other two species within that coun- 
try, and perhaps through much of Africa. 

A similar stratification was found among [ruit-eating 
monkeys. The Diana Monkey occupies the upper and 
middle layers; the Mona Monkey, the middle and lower 
layers; and the White-Crowned Mangabey or Sooty 
Mangabey, the lower and ground layers. 

The Spot-Nosed Monkey (Cercopithecus petaurista 
of the C. cephus group), which eats both fruit and 
leaves, competes with the leaf-eating and fruit-eating 
monkeys of the middle and lower layers. 

In forest fringes and forest outliers, Booth found 
some overlap between the Green Monkey (Cercopithe- 
cus aethiops), on the one hand, and the Mona and 
Spot-Noesed monkeys, on the other. Where fringing 
forest is occupied by one or both of the last two species, 
the Green Monkey remains on the edge. If no other 
monkeys are present, the Green Monkey ranges 
throughout the forest. 

It should not be concluded that the adaptations of 
different monkeys are always easily distinguishable. 
Haddow (1952), Malbrant and Maclatchy (1949), and 
Booth (1956) recorded different species taking identi- 
cal food together at the same spot, which shows that 
there is ecological overlap among numerous species of 
African monkeys (see also Imanishi [2]*). Both Had- 
dow, and Malbrant and Maclatchy, indicate that this is 
often a seasonal phenomenon. In general, there has 
been little systematic study of the several aspects of the 
environments exploited by species with considerable 
ecological overlap. Such work should be especially valu- 
able in finding out the causes of population limitation, 
the geographical range of different species, and_ the 
spotty distribution observed for a number of forest 
species. 

One method of studying environmental exploitation 
is accurately to map the location of the different species 
within segments of the forest. So far as can be deter- 
mined, only Haddow et al. (1947) have attempted this, 
in the Bwamba lowland forest of western Uganda. By 
systematically observing and hunting through the area, 
these authors were able to obtain an. accurate idea of 
the local ranges of different species. The extent to which 
these findings might be altered by seasonal considera- 
tions is not clear, A relative abundance of monkeys of 
different species seems established, however. It was only 
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after intensive hunting that some species were discov- 
ered at all, while others were found to be numerous. 

Such observations of relative abundance represent a 
very significant key to analysis of basic ecologies, and 
probably in many areas, to problems of presence or ab- 
sence of species. For example, Haddow (1952, 1956) 
observes that the Red-Tail Monkey (Cercopithecus 
ascanius) tends to be abundant in the forests along the 
north and northwest shores of Lake Victoria, while 
the Black Mangabey (Cercocebus albigena) is not so 
common. In the forests farther south along the western 
shore of Lake Victoria, C. ascanius is relatively rare, 
while the dominant species are C. albigena and a sub- 
species of Cercopithecus mitis. The difference may be 
correlated with the greater swampiness of the more 
southerly forests, but the operative factors have yet to 
be investigated. 

My own observations lead me to believe that local 
species dominance is very common among monkeys in 
Africa. Local study of factors behind such dominance 
should contribute to an understanding of the funda- 
mental ecologies of monkeys, and should afford clues 
to the many problems of absolute presence or absence. 
Where many species are competing, it might result in 
determination of basic, minimal adaptation; in other 
localities, the factors enabling a monkey to exploit new 
aspects of the environment, when a potential competi- 
tor is absent, may be readily analyzed. Booth’s (1956b) 
pioneering observations of such situations show the 
value of this approach. 

The smaller forests lying outside the great forest 
zones should be useful in many studies of monkey adap- 
tation. Their relatively small total area and more lim- 
ited monkey fauna help to define and delimit problems 
for study. In Uganda, a groundwork for such projects 
has been laid by the workers at the East Africa Virus 
Research Institute. Haddow et al. (1951) have provided 
reliable, though of necessity incomplete, records of pri- 
mate species present in 41 localities, including 13 large 
forests and numerous areas in savanna country which 
contain smaller patches of forest. The number of species 
varies from ten in the Bwamba Forest to one in many 
of the other localities. The monkey fauna differs sur- 
prisingly in many places, so that a wide variety of spe- 
cies interrelationships is revealed. Exemplifying this are 
the Kibale and Itwara forests of western Uganda. Al- 
though the two are similar in type and structure, and 
are separated by less than ten miles of open country, the 
Itwara forest has three species, while the Kibale forest 
has six, including the three species found in the Itwara 
forest (Haddow et al. 1951). 

Numerous problems of presence and absence are im- 
plicit in the variety of species occupying other outlying 
forests. There are also in this area a number of exam- 
ples of apparent species dominance within single for- 
ests, as well as in the forests along the northern and 
western shores of Lake Victoria mentioned previously. 

The ecology of a monkey species can be well analyzed 
in situations where the species is present in various 
forests, some of which contain other species, and others 
of which do not. Relevant differences in flora and non- 
primate fauna, altitude, and so on can be studied at the 
same time. The recent development of guns shooting 
drug-injecting darts may now make it feasible to cap- 
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ture fairly large numbers of arboreal monkeys economi- 
cally, and to introduce them into forests where they did 
not previously exist, to try to test whether the local con- 
ditions that led to presence or absence of particular 
species, or to the dominance of one or a few, are still in 
operation. This is of great importance in connection 
with the effects the history of the monkeys has had on 
their present distribution, and there is abundant evi- 
dence that this history of climatic changes and species 
interactions is a very complex one. 

There can be little doubt that the process of expan- 
sion and contraction of different species is continuing. 
Study of these ongoing changes will be essential to a full 
understanding of adaptations, to an analysis of past 
changes and present distribution, and to predictions for 
the future. 


C. RELATIONSHIP OF MONKEY SPECIES TO OTHER ANIMALS 

Little has been said above about the ecological rela- 
tionships of African monkeys to other primates and to 
non-primate animals. It was only specified which species 
raid the gardens of man or make insects a part of their 
diet. Not much information is available along these 
lines, but there is enough to suggest that the subject 
needs further investigation. 

The prosimian primates of continental Africa, the 
Galagos and Slow Lorises (Family Lorisidae), are exclu- 
sively nocturnal, and apparently are primarily preda- 
tors upon insects and other small animals. As Booth 
(1956b) observes, it is doubtful that there is appreciable 
competition between them and any monkeys. It does 
not seem probable that they have any other kind of 
close ecological relationship, except perhaps with the 
possibly nocturnal Cercopithecus hamlyni. 

The African anthropoid apes, the gorilla and chim- 
panzee, are diurnal animals which probably compete 
with forest monkeys for food. In several places in east- 
ern Belgian Congo, the gorilla may be partial com- 
petition with Cercopithecus l-hoesti, which is found in 
both lowland and montane forests and spends a good 
part of its time on the ground. The chimpanzee is very 
widespread in forests both west and east of the Da- 
homey Gap, and also may compete with monkeys which 
spend some of the time on the ground or in lower levels 
of the trees. Haddow (1952) states that chimpanzees 
never seem to be part of mixed feeding parties with 
monkeys, but reports the visit of a band to a fruiting 
fig tree that had also been a feeding-ground for three 
species of monkeys. 

The primate Homo sapiens is the worst enemy of 
many monkey species. Numerous African tribes hunt 
monkeys for their meat or pelts, or to preclude inroads 
on their crops. The Black and White Colobus Monkey 
was the object of a large fur trade in the past, in which 
“the beautiful skins of many of the species form a con- 
siderable article of commerce in Europe and America 
to adorn the costumes of the most refined and culti- 
vated ladies, who vie for their possession with the semi- 
nude and barbarous warriors of Equatorial Africa, by 
whom they are also used as ornaments for their persons 
and for decorations for their weapons” (Forbes 1897). 
In some localities, species are in danger of extinction 
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because mature forest is being cut down for timber and 
to make gardens. On the other hand, unrestrained 
shooting of leopards has led to a great expansion of 
the baboon population in many parts of Africa (Tan- 
ganytka Game Department Annual Report 1953; 
Uganda Game Department Annual Report 1955), and 
a consequent increase of crop raids by the baboons has 
made them a major economic menace in numerous 
localities. 

Another ecological relationship between African 
monkeys and man is the communication of disease. It 
is because monkeys serve as hosts for microbes which 
infect man that the thorough studies at the East Africa 
Virus Research Institute were undertaken. As a result 
of the work of Haddow et al. (1951), Cercopithecus 
ascanius was implicated as the animal most probably 
involved in the human yellow-fever cycle, with two spe- 
cies of mosquitoes as vectors. These studies yielded the 
material for Haddow’s (1952) monograph on this spe- 
cies, the most complete work on any primate in its 
natural habitat. 

Haddow (1952) provides 
parasites of C. 


an extensive list of other 
ascanius. Dekeyser (1955) gives lists of 
parasites of many species of monkeys in the French ter- 
ritories of Africa. The systematic study of parasites and 
their relationship to monkey hosts should reveal a great 
deal about the ecology of monkeys, and may be olf real 
assistance in problems of taxonomy and primate evolu- 
tion. 

Aside from man, the tree-dwelling monkeys appear 
to have only one other important predator, the Monkey- 
Eating Eagle (Stephanoaétus coronatus), which has a 
trans-African distribution (Haddow 1952). It is prob- 
able that a number olf other bird species are symbiotic 
or competitive with monkeys. According to Good 
(1952), the Congo White-Crested Hornbill (Tropz- 
cranus albo-cristatus cassint) of southern Cameroons 
is observed most often in association with feeding ar- 
boreal monkeys, usually just below spoons They feed 
either on the fruits the monkeys find, or, more likely, 
on the insects they disturb. Malbrant aad Maclatchy 
(1949) report similar observations on this bird in French 
Equatorial Africa. 

Haddow (1952) contributes an account of a single 
fruiting tree being visited by chimpanzees, three species 
of monkeys, two species of squirrels, and ten species of 
birds in one afternoon, and by two species of birds and 
by fruit-eating bats in the evening. This was an unusual 
aggregation, however, occasioned by the infrequent and 
short-lived fruiting period of the tree. The extent and 
nature of day-to-day competition of monkeys with other 
forest-dwelling animals remains to be studied. 


D. AFRICAN FLORA AND MONKEY SPECIES 


The classification of vegetational zones given in the 
introduction to this article is a very general guide to the 
location and adaptation of African monkeys, and avail- 
able detail on the kind of country in which given spe- 
cies are most often found has also been summarized. In 
most cases, information is inadequate for more than a 
very general\idea of the ecology of the species, and it 
repeatedly raises problems of the kind brought out in 
this review. Plants provide the largest proportion of 
food for all species for which there is good information 
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on diet, but exhaustive breakdowns of the variety and 
seasonal changes of diet have not been made. ‘The most 
extensive catalog is that of Haddow (1952) on the Red- 
Tail Monkey, Cercopithecus ascanius, but he also ex- 
plains the many difficulties in making an accurate anal- 
ysis of diet. He does give an idea of the great variety of 
plant species used for food by this representative of the 
C. cephus group, however, and thereby reveals one rea- 
son for the wide geographical range and large popula- 
tions of this adaptable monkey. 

Further analysis of the vegetation of Africa in rela- 
tion to the ecology of monkey species is necessary, if the 
problems of distribution and adaptation presented in 
this article are to be solved. Fortunately, the study of 
many aspects of forest and savanna ecology is being 
vigorously extended, especially by local governmental 
scientific institutes. Their findings are certain to be rele. 
vant to problems concerning primates, but cannot be a 
substitute for studies upon the monkeys themselves. It 
is the task of investigators concerned principally with 
primates to make the necessary correlations. 


Ill 
AFRICAN MONKEYS AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS 
A. THE EVOLUTION OF AFRICAN MONKEYS AND THE 

CLIMATIC AND FAUNAL HISTORY OF THE CONTINENT 

The frequently discontinuous distribution of mon- 
key species in Africa indicates that they spread continu- 
ously to the maximum limits of their present ranges 
when ecological conditions were favorable, and subse- 
quently became extinct in the territories now unoccu- 
pied, as climate changed. This interpretation accords 
with the findings of ornithologists and botanists in 
Africa, most spectacularly exemplified by Chapin’s 
(1923, 1932) observations of the very close similarities 
between high-altitude bird and plant communities on 
the widely separated peaks of Fernando Po and Mount 
Cameroun in West Africa, and on the great mountains 
in eastern Congo, Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika. 
The situation appears to be considerably more complex 
in the case of the monkeys, however, since, while the 
birds are everywhere acc omp: inied by virtually identical 
faunal complexes, there is typically a lack of close cor. 
respondence in the localities of one species of monkey 
with the spots in which another is found. 

The extinction of monkeys in the territories between 
isolated remnant populations is in some cases largely 
the result of the destruction of forest. This is shown 
vividly by the Cercocebus galeritus inhabitants of a 
single coastal forest in Kenya, but is true in less extreme 
degree of numerous other forest species. Apparently, 
groups of Papio and Erythrocebus (Dekeyser 1950) iso- 
lated in mountainous areas in the Sahara also indicate 

previously greater northerly extension of savanna 
country from the south. In other instances, species ap- 
pear to have died out locally because forest conditions 
become unsuitable, or because of competition from 
other animals. ‘This is borne out by, the limitation of 
some species to a single part of the Congo Forest, by the 
gaps in distribution of other monkeys within that large 
area, and by the differences in species inhabiting neigh- 
boring smaller forests outside the main forest zone. 
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It is clear that the distribution patterns of African 
monkeys are not likely to afford a precise key to the 
faunal history of the continent. Nevertheless, certain 
features of the patterns deserve comment for their pos- 
sible relevance to theories of the taxonomy and of the 
dispersal of various monkey groups. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion, a number of hypotheses are offered for exami- 
nation. 

The two great families of monkeys, the Colobidae 
(Semnopithecidae) and Cercopithecidae, are both rep- 
resented in Asia as well as in Africa. This implies that 
satisfactory ecological conditions for interchange of 
monkey populations between the two continents have 
existed since the monkeys as a group evolved. Further, 
the presence of the leaf-eating Colobidae in both areas 
strongly indicates that rain-forest or gallery-forest con- 
ditions at some time prevailed in intervening territory. 
Moreau (1952) has shown, on the basis of floristic and 
avifaunal data, that forest-zone interchange was un- 
likely for any long period of time, or, since the affinities 
are mainly at the familial and ordinal levels, at any 
time more recent than the early Pliocene. According to 
Moreau, the geological evidence suggests that Africa 
was isolated from the rest of the world during the 
greater part of the ‘Tertiary. While it is recognized that 
the comparability of higher taxonomic categories is dif- 
ficult to evaluate, the monkey data seem to be in close 
agreement with this view. Relationships with Asiatic 
forms are at the family, or subfamily, level, in the view 
of Simpson (1945). With the exception of Macaca syl- 
vanus from the Mediterranean zone, none of the Asiatic 
genera is found in Africa. Paleontological evidence in- 
dicates that Macaca sylvanus reached northern Africa 
by way of Europe, and its range overlaps that of no 
other African monkey. Thus a characteristic monkey 
fauna has evolved in Africa, probably free of significant 
external invasions in later ‘Tertiary times. 

This line of reasoning seems to apply equally to the 
African anthropoid apes. Their relationship to Asiatic 
forms is above the generic level. The anthropoid condi- 
tion seems to have been attained before the separation 
of Asiatic and African forests, if the forest adaptation 
of existing apes is an indicator of the past, and if the 
possibility of independent attainment of the anthro- 
poid status is ruled out. 

The present paper's discussion of African monkeys 
according to ten genera may have tended to obscure the 
probability that groups of genera can be constructed on 
the basis of closer kinship. These probable relationships 
have been mentioned above, but the groupings have yet 
to be listed: 

(1) Allenopithecus, Erythrocebus, and Cercopithecus 

(2) Papio and Mandrillus 

(3) Cercocebus 

(4) Macaca 

(5) Theropithecus 

(6) Procolobus and Colobus 

Group | corresponds to Sanderson's (1957) Cerco- 
pithecoids. He places groups 2, 3, 4, and 5 among the 
Cynopithecoids, which include Asiatic genera. The list- 
ing of Theropithecus, the Gelada, with baboons, ma- 
caques, and mangabeys is in disagreement with Forbes 
(1896), who states that its afinities are with the guenons. 


Within the genus Cercopithecus, C. talapoin and C. 
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hamlyni are sufficiently distinct to prompt some authors 
to place them in separate genera. On the other hand, 
the separation of the Colobus monkeys into two genera 
is not universally accepted. They are much more simi- 
lar to each other than to Asiatic Colobidae. 

From the information given above, and from the ex- 
tensive list of species groups and species of guenons, it 
seems evident that there has been a greater amount of 
differentiation within Cercopithecus and its related 
genera than within any other monkey group in Africa. 
At the same time, no Asiatic genera are considered to be 
closely related to the Cercopithecoids. ‘There is there- 
fore reason to believe that they represent a distinctive 
African evolution, and that their ancestors were on the 
continent before those of any other monkey group now 
represented. The relative poverty of forms of both 
Cynopithecoids and Colobidae in Africa, which con- 
trasts not only with the variety of Cercopithecoids in 
Africa but also with the considerable differentiation 
among Asiatic representatives of the first two groups, 
suggests that they invaded Africa after primary evolu- 
tion elsewhere. 

Pilgrim (1915) tentatively identifies a few fossil teeth 
from the Pliocene of India as being from a species of 
Cercopithecus, but Matthew (1929) states that they are 
from a macaque. Solution to the question of a past non- 
African range for Cercopithecus must await more evi- 
dence. 

It may be argued that African forest monkeys are 
basically lowland forest forms, and that those monkeys 
found in montane forests invaded them secondarily. 
The vast majority of forest monkeys are confined to low- 
land forests; those few species found in montane forests 
are also represented in lowland forests. According to 
Moreau’s (1952) information, the flora of lowland and 
highland African forests are so basically different that 
they must have been evolving independently since very 
ancient times. In numerous areas on the slopes of moun- 
tains, the two types of forest overlap, however. 

Of the savanna-adapted forms, the close similarity of 
Erythrocebus to Cercopithecus in basic structure indi- 
cates its African forest derivation. The peculiar dis- 
tribution of Erythrocebus has been discussed; the prob- 
lem is at present so far from solution that its historical 
and evolutionary significance is obscure. Cercopithecus 
aethiops represents a transitional status between forest 
and savanna adaptation, which indicates how Ery- 
throcebus may have evolved. The baboons, Papio and 
Mandrillus, may, on the other hand, have adapted to 
open country and in places re-invaded the forests. 
Where Papio is found in forests, it seems to carry on 
much of its activity on the ground. Mandrillus, while 
exclusively forest-dwelling, also appears to be adapted 
primarily to life on the forest floor. 

Aside from the uniquely localized Barbary Apes of 
North Africa, baboons are the only African monkeys 
found outside the continent.* In addition to their pres- 
ent distribution in Arabia, Pleistocene baboons have 
been recovered from India (Simpson 1945). The prob- 
lem of their origin is closely tied in with that of their 
genetic relationship to macaques, mangabeys, and the 
Gelada. 
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The extent of the spread of several African monkeys 
is a possible indicator of evolutionary and _ historical 
sequences in Africa. Of the forest monkeys, the 
Cercopithecus mitis group alone is found widespread in 
the southern part of the continent, and its localities are 
predominantly in eastern Africa. The possibility must 
be considered that it represents the most ancient group 
of monkeys on the continent, and that it reached its 
southern area of distribution before the differentiation 
of other species. 

The problem of past boundaries of the African forest 
zone has been examined by Moreau (1952). Because of 
the relationship of African climate to world geographi- 
cal conditions, and because of lack of affirmative geo- 
logical evidence, he finds it difficult to believe that the 
broad forest belt ever extended the length of the conti- 
nent. However, the present adaptation of numerous 
C. mitis populations to heavy forest in the southern part 
of the continent, and their considerable local diflerenti- 
ation, suggest that they are relics of an ancient spread of 
the forest. Moreover, although C. mitis is not found in 
the western part of the Congo Forest nor in the Guinea 
Forest, the distribution of C, nictitans, thought by some 
investigators to be its closest relative, begins approxi- 
mately where that of C. mitis terminates, and continues 
in the western forests. If this is the case, representatives 
of this postulated ancient forest group retain a very 
wide distribution. 

In addition to expressing discomfort concerning the 
spread of continuous rain-forest belt to the southern 
end of the continent, Moreau sees no geological evi- 
dence of direct Asiatic and African forest connections, 
but has been forced to assume them on the basis of floral 
relationships. On similar grounds, he finds it difficult 
to accept Chapin’s (1932) explanation for the close 
similarities of widely scattered high-altitude flora and 
fauna—the simplest one of a very considerable lower- 
ing of temperatures on the continent—but is frankly 
unable to suggest a satisfactory alternative. It appears 
quite possible, therefore, that Africa since the Mesozoic 
has seen radical changes in climate, which are not 
readily explicable but are strongly indicated by biotic 
distribution. 

An alternative explanation for the southward spread 
of C. mitis may be proposed on the basis of its demon- 
strated adaptability to high-altitude forests, which are 
found at progressively decreasing elevations toward the 
southern end of the continent. During a postulated cold 
phase, high-altitude (i.e., cold-adapted) forest could 
have had a continuous distribution on the eastern side 
of the continent, and C. mitis with it. This, too, would 
have been a very ancient occurrence, however, since 
there are no accompanying Colobus monkeys south of 
the northern tip of Lake Nyasa, and Cercopithecus 
Vhoesti, the other monkey found in high-altitude 
forests, extends into eastern and southern regions even 
less. 

If the spread of C. mitis was very ancient, the absence 
of greater evolutionary divergence among isolated 
populations must be explained. This is perhaps the 
greatest drawback to the hypothesis. However, the 
structural differentiation of all the species of Cer- 
copithecus appears to be remarkably small. Possibly a 
lack of competition from other monkeys meant smaller 
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adaptational pressures toward genetic change. Contrast 
with the situation in the equatorial forest zone supports 
this possibility. The large number of species in the two 
great equatorial forest blocks is evidence that monkey 
evolution in Africa has concentrated most strongly 
there. Isolating mechanisms are apparent there, but 
even more apparent is interspecies competition, as 
demonstrated clearly by Haddow (1952) and Booth 
(1956D). 

The other forest monkeys outside the Congo and 
Guinea forests are probably relics of later extensions of 
the lowland forest belt. According to Moreau (1952), 
the remnant lowland forests of coastal eastern Africa 
show strong links with the western forests at the generic 
level, but contain very distinct species. An early con- 
nection, followed by a barrier of long duration, seems 
likely. The forest monkey species are differentiated 
from their closest relatives to the west, but the re. 
semblance is so great that the tendency among modern 
authors is to accord them only subspecific distinction, 
The conservative character of African monkey evolu- 
tion is again indicated. 

The number of these isolated groups is small. Cer- 
cocebus galeritus and Procolobus badius are extremely 
restricted, the former to a single forest at the mouth of 
the Tana River, and the latter to only three places: the 
same forest on the Tana River, the island of Zanzibar, 
and mountainous regions in southern ‘Tanganyika. 
This last area is the only mountain-forest locality I can 
find for the Red Colobus, which raises the possibility 
that it reached the eastern lowland forest during some 
extension of the montane forests, along with C. 
galeritus, rather than representing remnants of an older 
spread of lowland forest. Aside from the C. mitis group 
discussed previously, the only forest monkeys near the 
east coast are Black and White Colobus. C. abyssinicus 
is represented in many eastern mountain forests, C, 
polykomos perhaps in some, and Black and White 
Colobus of one or the other variety are found in coastal 
forests. Their spread by way of montane forest seems 
quite possible. It should be observed that Black and 
White Colobus Monkeys are not found along the Tana 
River nor on Zanzibar. The forests in both localities 
are to a considerable extent swampy, possibly repre- 
senting a refuge area where Red Colobus can compete. 
However, in spite of the strong evidence for the isola- 
tion of Zanzibar from the mainland only during the 
Pleistocene (Moreau and Pakenham 1940), there is evi- 
dence also for an earlier spread of P. badius into the 
area, before the differentiation and dispersal of the 
Black and White forms. In addition to its accompant- 
ment by the lowland forest form C. galeritus on the 
Tana River, there is a Red Colobus form as far west as 
Gambia, while Black and White Colobus Monkeys ap- 
parently extend no farther west than Sierra Leone. P. 
badius thus has the widest east-west spread of any 
African forest monkey, and its early differentiation 
must be regarded as probable. 

The forest patches in Uganda seem to be largely rem- 
nants of a comparatively recent extension of the Congo 
Forest, judging from the character of the vegetation and 
the similarity of the monkey fauna. Cercocebus 
albigena, a strictly arboreal form, is found in various 
forests as far east as the Nile outlet, and it is not sub- 
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specifically distinct from the representatives of this 
mangabey in the eastern part of the great forest. Uganda 
forms of Cercopithecus mitis, Cercopithecus ascanius, 
Cercopithecus neglectus, and Colobus abyssinicus, all 
of which are forest animals, also are indistinguishable 
from neighboring Congo forms. 

The great adaptability of Cercopithecus ascanius of 
the C. cephus group, and its absence from the east-coast 
lowland forests, invite the assumption that this group 
differentiated after the final separation of the western 
and eastern lowland forests. This also lends strength to 
the idea that Procolobus badius and Cercocebus 
galeritus reached this area via an early spread of low- 
land forest and not by way of montane forest. Since 
Cercocebus albigena extends considerably farther east 
than the Congo form of C. galeritus, it may also follow 
that C. albigena represents a later evolution. Problems 
of the type of country to which these two species are 
able to adapt complicate the interpretation, however. 
The distribution of C. galeritus in the Congo Basin is 
intermittent; the causes remain to be discovered. 

Within the Congo forest, the Congo River and the 
Lualaba appear to be major barriers maintaining dis- 
tinctions among monkeys. Among the species that are 
probably limited to one bank or the other are Cer- 
copithecus cephus, Cercopithecus hamlyni, Cercopithe- 
cus Vhoesti, Cercopithecus neglectus, Cercopithecus 
denti of the C. mona group, and probably Cercocebus 
albigena. In addition, Schouteden (1947) shows the 
river to be the boundary for a number of subspecies of 
species of guenons and Colobus monkeys. These facts 
may help to determine the probable area of origin of a 
number of species, and to estimate the amount of time 
involved in differentiation within species and species 
groups, since the Congo River does not appear to have 
been a permanent feature of the African scene. The 
Congo Basin itself dates from the Pliocene, when an 
enormous lake was formed there. This was drained by 
the lowering of its western sill and the breakthrough of 
the river only during the Pleistocene (Moreau 1952), so 
the Congo River and the major portion of the Congo 
Forest are relatively recent. Forests around the peri- 
pheries of the basin probably date from much more 
ancient times, however. Because of the probability that 
monkey species entered the basin from the peripheries 
as the forest invaded the basin, however, the extent to 
which the river played a role in the original differentia- 
tion of species and subspecies may be difficult to assess. 

The Dahomey Gap between the Congo Forest and 
the Guinea Forest is evidently an even more important 
natural barrier, and one that offers considerable prom- 
ise for analysis of African monkey evolution. From com- 
parisons of the mammalian genera of the two adjacent 
forests, Booth (1954b) concludes that the Gap is of 
long duration and has been much wider in the past, or 
a second gap existed to the east. The listing of the 
monkeys of the two forests, given above, alone suggests 
that the Dahomey Gap has served to limit a number of 
species to one forest or the other. However, Rosevear’s 
(1953) distribution maps show, in addition, that a num- 
ber of monkey species in the Congo Forest are not en- 
countered close to its western border, in spite of the 
greater species representation there. The Cross River 
in eastern Nigeria is the approximate western boundary 
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for Procolobus badius, Cercocebus torquatus, Cer- 
copithecus preussi, Cercopithecus pogonias, and Man- 
drillus leucophaeus. ‘The western limit of Colobus 
abyssinicus is somewhat farther east; a Guinea Forest 
subspecies extends into the extreme western tip of 
Nigeria. The forest monkeys extending all the way 
across Nigeria, Cercopithecus mona and Cercopithecus 
nictitans, are probably widely adapted to both primary 
and secondary forest and to forest outliers (Booth 1956a, 
b). It seems probable that there has been a re-invasion 
of the Nigerian forest area from the south and east, but 
that ecological barriers have limited the spread of a 
number of species. The data on monkey distribution 
thus tend to confirm Booth’s (1954b) conclusion that 
the Dahomey Gap has been much larger in the past. 

This conclusion is perhaps supported by the northern 
limits of distribution of other species in southern Cam- 
eroons. These include Cercopithecus neglectus, Cer- 
copithecus talapoin, Cercocebus albigena, and Colobus 
satanas, all rather widespread species. If southern Cam- 
eroons and southeastern Nigeria are taken as a unit, it 
appears that there is an important barrier in this region 
too. The forest belt narrows markedly adjacent to the 
Bight of Biafra, suggesting a bottleneck effect. Cer- 
tainly studies of the general nature of the forest and dif- 
ferences within it in the Cameroons-Nigeria area should 
be very important in understanding the ecology and 
history of African monkeys. Critical problems of dif- 
ferentiation of species of the Cercopithecus mona and 
Cercopithecus cephus groups center in this area, in ad- 
dition to the problems of species boundaries discussed 
above. The range of forest conditions is supposed to be 
very large. Southern Cameroons has very heavy rainfall 
and the richest variety of trees on the continent, while 
the Nigerian forest is relatively impoverished in species 
and increasingly approaches minimum rainfall condi- 
tions for forest maintenance toward the western border 
(Richards 1939). 

Fernando Po should be a valuable supplementary 
source of information. Its monkey fauna shows close 
similarities to the neighboring mainland, particularly 
southeastern Nigeria. Cercopithecus preussi and Cer- 
copithecus erythrotis are characteristic of Nigeria; 
Cercopithecus pogonias and Mandrillus leucophaeus 
bridge the narrow forest between Nigeria and Cam- 
eroons. Cercopithecus talapoin and all members of the 
genus Cercocebus are absent. However, assuring the 
usual blurred picture of monkey distribution, Colobus 
satanas is also found on the island, but not in Nigeria. 
In any case, the separation from the mainland does not 
appear to be very ancient, no matter what the history of 
faunal connections with the mainland. 

A critical examination of the distribution of animals 
other than monkeys should be a valuable aid in the 
kinds of historical problems outlined in the preceding 
discussion. A few pioneering studies illustrate valid 
approaches. Booth (1954) used published lists of the 
locations of mammalian genera to arrive at conclusions 
about the duration and former extent of the Dahomey 
Gap. He further concluded that a number of specialized 
genera absent from the Nigerian forest probably have 
been unable to re-colonize from the south and east. This 
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is in general accord with the information on monkey 
species, and, in fact, suggested a similar interpretation 
of the monkey data presented here. 

A subsequent study by Booth (1958) examines dis- 
tributions of forest-adapted species groups of Primates, 
Sciuromorpha, Artiodactyla, and Hyracoidea in a 
further attempt to reconstruct the history of the Da- 
homey Gap and the neighboring forests. He concludes 
that the Gap has been an important isolating agent 
during drier periods in the past, but that the Volta 
and Niger rivers to the east and west are today more 
important in preventing re-colonization. 

The much more detailed study of Moreau and Paken- 
ham (1940) exemplifies a closer approach to ideal pro- 
cedure. Their study of all the vertebrates of Zanzibar 
and other islands off the east coast is enriched by ex- 
tensive field experience in the area. Their conclusion 
that the islands had a mainland connection in the 
Pleistocene consequently carries great authority. Fur- 
ther studies of this caliber can reduce the areas of un- 
certainty concerning problems of primate distribution 
and contribute greatly to knowledge of primate ecology. 
The discontinuity of ecological zones in many parts of 
Africa should make such studies interesting and _re- 
warding to field workers. 


B. AFRICAN MONKEYS AND THE STUDY OF HUMAN 
EVOLUTION 


Assuming that there was nothing miraculous about 
the evolution of man from primate ancestors, it fol- 
lows that the potential for paralleling the process is still 
present and could be realized, given the right circum- 
stances. For those anthropologists who believe that the 
history of behavioral characteristics in human ancestors 
helps in understanding man, the possible value of ex- 
tending the study of living primates and applying the 
findings to theories of human evolution cannot safely 
be ignored. 

The taxonomic position of Old World monkeys in 
the primate order is not established. Even the reason- 
able assumption that the anthropoid apes evolved from 
a monkey stock (Washburn 1951) is neither supported 
nor contradicted by the sketchy fossil record (Simpson 
1945). Since the basic organization of the head, hand, 
and foot are so fundamentally similar, however, the 
monkeys are a necessary consideration in the analysis 
of higher primate and human evolution, no matter 
what the sequence and times of differentiation within 
the order. 

Adaptation is a key factor in evolution. More studies 
of primates in the wild state are required for sound 
conclusions about the general nature of primate adapta- 
tion, and to test hypotheses concerning the processes 
leading to the evolution of man. Such studies are par- 
ticularly promising in view of the recent healthy trend 
in seeking behavioral ltactors, and the connections be- 
tween structure and behavior, in evolution (e.g., Roe 
and Simpson 1958). Already available information 
about African monkeys may be of critical importance 
for a number of problems of this kind. 

In analyzing differences in adaptation of primate 
species, Booth (1956b: 129) is careful to point out also 
major features of behavior common to monkeys in 
Ghana that lead to a degree of ecological overlap: “All 
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are diurnal, gregarious, tend to be socially organized, 
and are to a greater or lesser extent arboreal.” On the 
strength of cases where sufficient information is avail- 
able, this pattern seems to be fundamental to African 
monkeys. ‘This observation has extensive implications 
for the study of processes leading to human cultural 
adaptation (Dobzhansky and Montagu 1947; Tappen 
1953). 

Some exceptions to the characterization of African 
monkeys as diurnal must be mentioned. J. Allen (1925) 
notes briefly the nocturnal habit of the little-known 
Cercopithecus hamlyni. If this should be verified, it 
would be interesting to find out if social organization is 
affected. In short, there is a possibility that the extent of 
interdependence, if any, of diurnal habits and group 
cohesion can be analyzed in primates. Bourli¢re (1952) 
has described the greatly increased importance of the 
social group above the prosimian stage, but has not dis- 
cussed its possible relationship to the diurnal habits of 
higher primates. 

Aside from Haddow’s (1952) report of a band of 
Cercopithecus ascanius taking up primarily nocturnal 
habits under harassment, he and his colleagues, during 
a number of years of studying monkeys, never observed 
overt sexual behavior in any species of the genus Cer- 
copithecus. Haddow (1952) concludes that it must take 
place at night.® This is one important aspect of the be- 
havior of C, ascanius, the most thoroughly studied 
African monkey, that has not been observed; probably 
other significant behavior also takes place nocturnally, 
Keys to the apparent absence of a dominance hierarchy 
in this monkey, and to the means by which its social 
organization is mediated, can perhaps be discovered by 
night-time study, which should be quite feasible with 
modern technical devices. 

Information of importance for research on evolution 
through primate-behavior studies has resulted from the 
field work reviewed in this article. For example, the ob- 
servations of Chance and Mead (1952) on the behavior 
of captive baboons led them to emphasize the im- 
portance of conflict, arising from the almost continuous 
nature of primate sexual activity, as a factor in human 
evolution. This emphasis is not supported by the data 
on C. ascanius in the wild state (Haddow 1952). Unless 
the apparent discrepancies can be reconciled by other 
studies, or unless the baboons can be shown to be re pre- 
sentative of sexual and dominance patterns of primates 
ancestral to man while Red-Tail Monkeys are on some 
side branch, it must be concluded that a wider variety 
of studies is needed before the fundamental patterns 
and variant possibilities of primate social organization 
are understood. Again, Chance’s and Mead’s conclusion 
is almost diammetrically opposed by Etkin (1954), who 
postulates that modification of dominance relationships 
by chimpanzees during the female sexual cycle is the 
kind of factor leading to the co-operative feature of the 
protohominid family. Differing emphases probably are 
functions both of differences among the primates 
studied and in the fundamental approaches of investi- 
gators. The need for advances in taxonomy is strongly 
indicated, to demonstrate degrees of relationship among 
primates. 

Data on African monkeys may also be relevant for 
studies relating behavioral and morphological features 
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of primates. Bartholomew and Birdsell (1953) interpret 
the small canine teeth of both sexes of Austra- 
lopithecines as evidence that hand-wielded weapons, 
rather than large canines, were used by males in the 
struggle to acquire access to females and other rewards 
of dominance. However, Haddow (1952) found no evi- 
dence of fighting and very little sign of male dom- 
inance in C, ascanius, yet this monkey shows a strong 
sexual dimorphism in body size and in length of canine 
teeth. This suggests that factors other than intrasexual 
competition may enter into such differences between 
the sexes. It follows that absence of sexual dimorphism 
in the teeth may have no necessary connection with the 
handling of tools and weapons. Advances in knowledge 
are dependent upon stimulating insights such as those 
of Bartholomew and Birdsell, followed by the hard 
work of verification or rejection. 

A lew suggestions for studies of monkeys, based on 
information in this review, may not be out of place. 
Emphasis is upon questions that relate primate evolu- 
tion to broad problems of human behavior, The most 
promising approach at the present level of knowledge 
appears to be study of evolutionary processes in primates 
themselves, on the assumption that there are peculiar 
features of the order which may allow a precision of 
analysis not possible with extrapolations from general 
evolutionary theory or field work on other organisms. 

In this light, loc: al differentiation, clines, and species 
formation in monkeys take on new meaning. Booth’s 
(1954a, 1955, 1956a, b) studies are most revealing. Black 
and White Colobus monkeys will move into new layers 
of forest if Red Colobus and Olive Colobus are absent, 
but the Olive Colobus will not leave its thickets even if 
other guerezas are absent; the Green Monkey will enter 
fringing forest only when the Spot-Nosed Monkey or 
the Mona Monkey is absent; Cercopithecus nictitans in 
the Ivory Coast is confined to primary forest, while east 
of the Dahomey Gap in Nigeria the same species, with 
no constant morphological distinctions from the west- 
ern form, can be found at all levels of secondary forest 
and in brush country around farms. Similarly, in 
Uganda the Red-Tail Monkey, Cercopithecus ascanius, 
moves into all levels of the primary forest when com- 
petitive species are absent. Thus psychological charac- 
teristics of behavior are in these instances associated 
with habitat and adaptation, and have marked effects 
upon distribution. 

Shifts in adaptive zone, one of the most important of 
evolutionary processes ( (Simpson 1944), seem to be of 
frequent occurrence in African monkeys. Some species 
appear to be equipped to make these shifts more re: adily 
than others. 

In addition, it may be that representatives of dif- 
lerent species groups have virtually exchanged ecologi- 
cal adjustments in different parts of Africa. In western 
Uganda, Cercopithecus denti of the mona group is at its 
extreme eastern range in the Bwamba Forest, a con- 
tinuation of the Congo Basin forest. It is a deep forest 
form exclusively. Cercopithecus ascanius of the cephus 
group is found throughout much of the Congo Forest, 
but also occupies outlying forest patches and brush as 
lar east as the Kenya highlands. In Nigeria and Cam- 
eroons, on the other hand, C. mona occupies the entire 
forest belt and forest fringes north and west of the 
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forest belt, while C. erythrotis and C. erythrogaster of 
the cephus group have highly restricted forest ranges. 
Data on the adaptations of these species are scanty, how- 
ever; further investigation is required to test the predic- 
tion that the two groups have forms with reciprocal 
adaptations. ‘The presence of non-equivalent additional 
species in the two widely separated areas may further 
complicate this particular picture. Nevertheless, there 
is already enough indication that changes in behavior 
accompanying shifts in adaptation make the social and 
psychological adjustments in the natural habitat a 
promising area of investigation, 

There is evidence that these processes are going on at 
the present time (Haddow 1952), in addition to having 
been accomplished repeatedly in the past. 

Studies relating shifts in adaptation with social and 
psychological adjustments show promise of attacking a 
central problem of anthropology, namely, the mecha- 
nisms of the evolution of learned behavior through the 
medium of symbolic communication. The role of learn- 
ing in the behavior patterns in both widely and nar- 
rowly adapted monkeys, and its relationship to visual 
cues and vocal communication, appear to be particu- 
larly worthwhile subjects for investigation. Booth 
(1956a) believes that the distinctive markings of mon- 
key species have primarily a recognition function; mon- 
keys make visual distinctions comparable to those of 
museum taxonomists. The capacities of the monkey’s 
central nervous system to make such categorizations 
and to translate them into action may be a key pre- 
adaptive feature for human evolution. 

Although discussion of subspecies has been avoided 
in this article because of both practical and theoretical 
objections to their use, there are readily observable 
differences among local populations, some of which are 
isolated and others not. Naming each of these a species 
(this is the tendency in Elliot 1913) obscures a major 
fact about African monkeys: representatives of readily 
definable groups appear again and again in Africa, 
often in widely separated localities. It is probable that 
many of these are interfertile. Gray (1954) records a 
number of monkey hybrids obtained in captivity, in- 
cluding some at the intergeneric level. Local differentia- 
tion thus provides genetic variability for breeding ex- 
periments aimed at problems of gene homologies in 
man and other primates (Tappen 1954). At the be- 
havioral level, for example, hybrids between C. nictitans 
forms from Nigeria and from Ivory Coast could pro- 
vide information on inherited and learned elements in 
the psychological consequences of adaptation to dif- 
ferent kinds of forests. In manner, valuable 
laboratory experiments can be designed as an out- 
growth of field observations. On the other hand, tests of 
the ability of species to hybridize, and of the fertility 
of the hybrid offspring, could give much information 
about the amount of genetic diversification that has 
taken place in African monkeys, and thus help in the 
solution to the many historical problems of their dis- 
tribution. 


such a 


Many other kinds of studies readily suggest them- 
selves. Probably few anthropologists would argue the 
value of further field work. The rich and varied results 
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of the few detailed investigations indicate the ready 
rewards. Most monkeys are relatively easy to observe 
and collect; it is hoped that workers whose primary con- 
cern is the behavior of animals in the wild will become 
interested because of this relative economy of research. 
In addition, perhaps some social anthropologists should 
examine the possibilities of concentrating on non- 
human primates. Their more extensive training in 


Notes 


1. The African experience was made 
possible by a Fulbright research fellow- 
ship and a grant from the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Re- 
search, Inc. I have profited greatly in 
the preparation of this article from con- 
versations with Dr. W. C. Osman Hill, 
Zoological Society of London; Dr. A. J. 
Haddow, Virus Research Institute, En- 
tebbe, Uganda; and Mr. R. W. Hayman, 
British Museum (Natural History). 
Correspondence with Rev. A. I. Good, 
Wooster, Ohio, and the late Dr. A. H. 
Booth, University College of Ghana, 
has been most helpful. Field work in 
Africa was aided enormously by the 
co-operation of Dr. Alexander Gallo- 
way, Dean of Makerere College Medi- 
cal School, Kampala, Uganda, and his 
capable staff. Work in Belgian Congo 
was assisted materially by the Institut 
pour la Recherche Scientifique en 
Afrique Centrale, the Congo scientific 
institute, through its Director, Dr. 
Louis van den Berghe. 

2. Allen’s Checklist has been used as 
a starting point rather than later classifi- 
cations, because it remains the standard 
compilation on African mammals, and 
because it is readily available in li- 
braries. It has recently been reprinted. 
This note is in answer to a query by 
Washburn. 

3. This map has been added at the 
suggestion of Harlow and Warren. 

4. Thanks are due to Warren G. 
Kinzey for pointing out the imprecise 
initial formulation of this statement. 

5. Imanishi [1] writes that no sex- 
ual behavior of Japanese monkeys was 
reported by J. Itani during three years 
of observation, but that it was found 
easily after provisioning proved success- 
ful. He therefore thinks that it is hasty 
to conclude that sexual activity of Cer- 
copithecus species must take place at 
night. The observations of Haddow and 
his co-workers went on over a longer 
period of time and were supplemented 
by the efforts of numerous trained na- 
tive observers, however. Haddow’s ap- 
praisal of the situation must, therefore, 
be considered probable. There is also a 
possibility that provisioning may have 
upset normal Japanese monkey _be- 
havioral patterns. 
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Comments 


By RayMonp A. DARTY 

Tappen’s insight into individual and 
general problems posed by the living 
African primates is outstanding. ‘The 
brilliant part of this review, however, is 
the clarity and apparent simplicity with 
which ‘Tappen has concluded each sec- 
tion and the whole paper by outlining 
the future investigations that await 
primatologists in Africa, and, finally, 
the key anthropological issues upon 
which those investigations should pro- 
vide basic data. One can only hope that 
an author who has the ability to visu- 
alize the light that monkey distribution 
can shed on the climatic and faunal his- 
tory of Africa and incidentally on the 
study of human evolution will also be 
enabled financially to undertake or to 
direct some, or at least the most funda- 
mental, of the works he has envisaged. 


By Harry F. HARLow 

and JoHN M. WARREN 

Both of us were very impressed with 
the manuscript, which is certainly thor- 
ough and scholarly. We believe it makes 
a major contribution, not only in terms 
of knowledge of geographical distribu- 
tion of primates in Africa, but also in 
clarification of the jumbled taxonomy 
of African monkeys. 


By W. C. OsMAN HILL 

This is a revealing article and ably 
collates the recent literature into an 
assimilable whole, as well as incorporat- 
ing data from the author’s personal 
field experience. 

I cannot accept the cephus group as 
here defined, but this is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion in the present state of 
knowledge. 


By Kinjt IMANISHI*® 

I have read Tappen’s important and 
well-considered paper with much inter- 
est. I support his guiding principle that 
habitat segregation and species differ- 
entiation go hand in hand in the course 
of evolution, for as an ecologist I have 
grappled with the same principle for 
over twenty years. 





problems of human behavior should give them greater 
insights into the best methods of investigation. 

In the process, they may well end up finding out more 
about human behavior by investigating its possible ori- 
gins in other primates than by studies of human so- 
cieties, where returns in fundamental knowledge appear 
to be diminishing and new methods of approach are 


[1] Habitat segregation seems to be an 
evolutionary device for avoiding com- 
petition between two closely related 
species and allowing them to co-exist. 
‘There are two kinds of distributional 
phenomena which may be called habi- 
tat segregation. One is segregation of 
two closely related species according to 
contiguous but usually discrete local- 
ities, and ‘Vappen cites many examples 
of this type. The other is segregation 
within one and the same locality, this 
kind being divisible into (a) spatial 
segregation within one locality, and (b) 
temporal segregation within one local- 
ity. 

Spatial segregation within one local- 
ity is exemplified where two closely re- 
lated species are found in one forest 
locale, one species occupying the typical 
primary forest, and the other preferring 
the swamp forest, or one being found 
always in the higher tree layer, while 
the other is found always in the middle 
or lower layers. ‘Tappen cites examples 
of this kind of segregation. 

Temporal segregation within one lo- 
cality is exemplified when two closely 
related species occupy the same habitat 
but regulate their co-existence differ- 
entially, according to season of appear- 
ance—e.g., among insects with an annual 
life-cycle. It is also a kind of temporal 
segregation when, of two closely related 
species with the perennial life-cycle, one 
is found in the habitat by day and the 
other by night. Tappen may be imply- 
ing that the nocturnal habit of Cercopi- 
thecus hamlyni is a social response to 
C. lhoesti, which is found in the same 
locality. From the general trend of 
primate evolution, however, I cannot 
help doubting the nocturnal habit of 
such a high-level primate as C. hamlyni. 
At the same time, it seems hastv to con- 
clude that sexual behavior among Cer- 
copithecus species must take place at 
night because no one has yet observed 
it in the daytime. J. Itani had not re- 
corded any sexual behavior on the part 
of Japanese monkeys in Takasakiyama 
during three years of observations, but 
easily observed it after provisioning 
proved successful. Also, habitat segrega- 
tion within one locality is the product 
of social relations between two closely 
related species. If, of two such species, 
one is diurnal and the other nocturnal, 
the social relation of these two species 
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may be dominant-subordinate, — the 
diurnal one being dominant and the 
nocturnal one being subordinate. And 
if a dominant-subordinate relationship 
is fairly fixed, two closely related species 
may co-exist in the same locality even in 
the daytime, the subordinate always 
avoiding encounter with the dominant. 
I was not able to find an adequate ex- 
ample of this kind of segregation, a seg- 
regation of lower degree, in ‘Tappen’s 
paper. 

[2] Conceptually opposite from the 
pole ol habitat segregation is another 
pole, that of habitat concentration, 
which is characterized by the joint ex- 
istence in one locality of a mixed group 
of two different species. Although ‘Tap- 
pen quoted Malbrant and Maclatchy to 
the effect that Cercopithecus pogonias 
is usually in the company of C. cephus 
or C. nictitans (see p. 99), he did not 
explain such phenomena, and I suspect 
this omission is due to his being too 
faithful to the pole of habitat segrega- 
tion. It may be that habitat segregation 
derives from antagonism between two 
derives 
from mutual attraction between them. 


species, while concentration 
I shall not here discuss what bearing 
mixed groups have on problems of evo- 
lution and adaptation. I would only 
mention examples of mixed groups that 
Itani and I found in African forests in 
1958. These are two mixed groups of 
Cercopithecus cephus and C, nictitans 
in French Cameroon, one mixed group 
of Cercopithecus ascanius and Cercoce- 
bus albigena in Uganda, and one mixed 
group of a species of Cercopithecus and 
probably a species of Procolobus in 
Belgian Congo. 


By Artruur J. RIOPELLEY 


intimately 
acquainted with the details of the litera 
ture cited, not being a professional an 
thropologist, I can say that I believe this 
paper to be an important one. Primates, 
their capacities, and their activities are 
of interest to anthropologists, etholo 
gists, and comparative psychologists, 
paper, if circulated 
among all three groups, will go far as a 


Although I am_ not 


and Pappen’s 


vehicle of communication among them. 

The problems of adaptation listed by 
Tappen are taken to indicate the limi 
tations of the data collected so far by 
field-study means. In many respects the 
problems also represent limitations of 
the method. Witness, for example, the 
difficulty of observation of sex behavior. 
For many problems there exists no easy 
solution, of course, but for others the 
psychologist and the ethologist work 
ing in conjunction with the anthropolo 
gist in laboratory and semi-laboratory 
situations where variables can be ma 
nipulated can make important contri- 
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butions. I bring these up not because | 
think Tappen is unaware of them (I 
am sure he is), but because his article 
emphasizes problems which representa- 
tives of the other sciences will recognize 
as ones to which they can make a con- 
tribution. 
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The Archeology of Bering Strait 


by J. L. Giddings 


Tue Bering Strait region is the traditional gateway to 
America. Theory has had weary migrants wearing paths 
across its dried-up floor in glacial times and, later, 
paddling primitive craft in a determined search for a 
new world. The archeology of the region steadfastly 
refuses, however, to divulge the short-term sites of peo- 
ple on the move. It shows, rather, the slowly changing 
record of several groups of indigenous hunters and 
fishermen and their descendants, whose artifacts were 
specialized to a remarkable extent for the taking of food 
from the seas, streams, tundras, and forests, and whose 
interests were as local as the shores and river banks on 
which they dwelt. The sophistication of design in 
ancient flint work, and later in engraving, does not seem 
to reflect anxiety or instability such as might have been 
shown by dwellers in a hostile land. Moreover, the 
designs on opposite sides of the Strait, and also along 
the eastern sides of the two seas marked off by the 
Strait, have long paralleled one another, blending only 
in part. This is clearly seen in the sites that have 
emerged during the last three decades. We need not give 
up the search for evidence of the migration of small 
bands, or even of uneasy hordes; yet the emphasis can 


be, for a time, on the cultural stability of a Bering 
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Strait which is a center, rather than a way-station, of 
circumpolar ideas. 


THE ASIAN SITES 


The methodical detailing of Bering Strait archeology 
began on St. Lawrence Island. While the island is tech- 
nically a part of Alaska and the United States, no writer 
has seriously held that people of any period regularly 
sailed between it and the mainland of Alaska. The 
skin boats of Eskimos and their neighbors are unsuited 
to voyages of such a distance. The large umiaks, though 
they are recorded as having blown adrift for days at a 
time (e.g., Collinson 1889: 83), are normally beached 
after a few hours afloat—not so much because the skin 
cover is fragile, as in fear that the rawhide lashings will 
relax and the wooden frame collapse (Nelson 1899: 218). 
Also, the sailors of skin boats rely upon seeing the land 
to which, or along which, they are voyaging, for they 
have no means of sustained navigation once the fog 
lowers. On the other hand, the inhabitants of St. 
Lawrence Island, cut off as they are from America, have 
had no trouble in maintaining close relationships with 
people of the mainland of Asia, only forty miles away. 
The Asian affinities of St. Lawrence Island have been 
known, though seldom stressed, by the archeologists 
who have worked there. ‘The disparate archeological 
findings on the mainland of Alaska, and the late start 
of Soviet investigators on their side of the strait, impress 
us with our good fortune in knowing that the archeol- 
ogy of St. Lawrence Island is culturally Siberian (see 
Larsen [1]*). 

The St. Lawrence Island sequences were brought to 
light between 1927 and 1935 by Collins (1957a) in his 
excavations especially at Gambell, and by Geist and 
Rainey (1936) in their excavations at Kukulik. The 
Gambell sites offer some stratigraphy within mounds 
several feet thick, but the time order of the several sites 
depends more on their relative location to old beaches 
than on comparative stratigraphy. The Old Bering Sea 
culture deposits lie on a hillside and on the first ocean 
beach formed at the base of the hill. The materials of 
the Punuk culture are found in a large mound that ac- 
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cumulated on a gravel beach which presumably had not 
existed in Old Bering Sea times, and the more recent 
aspects of culture occur on still later beaches, culminat- 
ing in the present ocean-front beach on which is located 
most of the village of Gambell (Collins 1937a: 31-36, 
Fig. 2). 

The massive mound of Kukulik, some thirty miles 
from Gambell on the north shore, is over 500 feet long 
and as much as 14 feet thick. Its stratigraphy bears out 
nearly the whole sequence of cultures postulated at 
Gambell. 

While all are agreed as to the order of the important 
stylistic or cultural periods on St. Lawrence Island for 
perhaps two thousand years, there remains one knot to 
untie. This concerns the dating of Okvik culture. 

The oldest form of culture at both Gambell and 
Kukulik is the Old Bering Sea. Collins, basing his con- 
clusion mainly upon engraving styles, recognized at 
Gambell three phases of this culture. Style III is elab- 
orately curvilinear, marking the high point of Old 
Bering Sea ivory art. Both Style III] and the somewhat 
less elegant Style II occurred in a large mound on the 
oldest ocean beach at the foot of the hill, but Style II 
also appeared on objects made by people who had built 
their houses well up the slope of the hillside, presum- 
ably at a time when the sea still washed over the beach 
at the foot of the hill. Style I is a more angular and 
simple form of fine-line engraving which appeared in 
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the hillside house excavations, but in a different con- 
text. “That the specimens decorated in this style are 
actually older than the bulk of the material from the 
Hillside site is indicated by the fact that most of them 
were found beneath the floor stones of the two houses” 
(Collins 1937a: 46). Only a few of these Style I pieces 
were obtained. Style I has never been found in Kukulik 
Mound, although both of the other Old Bering Sea 
styles are well represented near the bottom of the deep 
deposit (Geist and Rainey 1936: 229-31; Plates 60, 61, 
71, and 75). 

The early culture called Okvik was defined mainly 
from a collection of artifacts unearthed by Geist and 
Ivar Skarland, in 1931, at the eastern end of the island 
in an unstratified deposit that may have been the edge 
of a village mound already washed away by the sea 
(Rainey 1941: 465). Rainey recognized the greater part 
of this assemblage of artifacts as basically related in 
form and content to Old Bering Sea culture, but he ob- 
served that “the engraved designs . .. are much simpler, 
more sketchy, more irregular, and less pleasing than 
the complex curvilinear designs of the Old Bering Sea 
stage” (1941: 551). While Rainey was preparing his re- 
port on the Okvik artifacts, and in need of more cul- 
tural details, I had the opportunity to test-trench for 
him the Gambell Hillside north of the known sites. 
Here I located a buried house floor for which there were 
no surface indications. This floor, a large round one, 
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It culture at Gambell (Rainey 1941: 468-72; Johnson 
1951: 15, Sample 505). The apparent reversal of the 
dates of Okvik and Old Bering Sea cultures in the re- 
cent radiocarbon series (Rainey and Ralph 1959: 
368-69) is strongly called to the reader’s attention. 
However, the stratigraphy at both Gambell and 
Kukulik seems to deny such a reversal.? The existence ol 
this dating dilemma points up the need for further 
work on St. Lawrence Island (Larsen [1]*). 

The dates offered in the series to follow are round 
figures, encompassing radiocarbon dates except where 
specifically noted, yet expanded to meet predicated cul- 
tural cross-ties. The Asian sequence is: 


Okvik I (300 B.c. and earlier).—A cultural phase (or phases 
as yet undistinguished) of successful walrus hunters, whose 
ivory was carved with skill into many weapon and tool 
parts, and decorated with lines and curves in a deeply cut 
style. Carvings of animals and people are realistic, though 
slightly grotesque. Some forms of harpoon heads and 
arrowheads are like those of Okvik II, but coarser. Baleen 
was fashioned into artifacts, and a whaling harpoon frag- 
ment suggests whaling in boats. Flint work was like that of 
Okvik II, but scarcer, polished slate predominating. 

Okvik II—Old Bering Sea I (300 Bc—A.p. 100).—Round 
houses, perhaps changing to rectangular ones. Burin-like 
instruments of ground and polished stone were used, and 
flint work is about evenly distributed with excellent pol- 
ished slate. Free-hand engraving on ivory is delicate, but 
employs few curved elements. Whaling is not strongly 
indicated. 

Old Bering Sea IT (A.v. 100-300).—Fixed villages of square 
houses with long tunnels and midden mounds appear. 
Free-hand, curvilinear designs were engraved on ivory 
with great skill and a fine sense of proportion. 

Old Bering Sea IIT (A.p. 300—500).—This is the period of the 
most elaborate engraving style, which employs many intri- 
cate curves and bosses. 

Birnirk (A.v. 500-600).—This is poorly defined as a separate 
cultural phase, though it is clearly marked in the stratig- 
raphy by the presence of antler harpoon heads as well as 
of ivory ones in the Birnirk style of Point Barrow, together 
with one or two other typical Birnirk forms. 

Early Punuk (A.v. 600-900).—A transitional period, with an 
increasing supply of Siberian iron, now used in composite 
knives, engraving tools, etc. Ivory chains and pendants, 
perhaps in imitation of metal work, are numerous, while 
flint work is nearly forgotten. Changes take place in arch- 
ery, with the advent of the wrist guard, cable bow backing, 
and plate armor. Whaling in boats is indicated. The cur- 
vilinear engraving style has turned geometric. 

Punuk (a.p. 900-1100).—Punuk engravers covered their ivory 
objects with bold, geometric designs inscribed with metal 
tools. Fishing was intensive, especially netting and hooking. 
Whaling was important. 

“Thule—Punuk” (a.v. 1100-1500).—A period for which many 
objects, including harpoon heads and other items of sea 
hunting equipment, are practically identical in form with 
those of the Thule culture of Canada and Greenland. 
Decoration is rare, and it lacks local variation in design. 
Most of the grosser tools and manufactures are like those 
of the earlier periods. 

Recent and Late Prehistoric (A.v. 1500 to present).—The 
forms of the preceding period continue, with a few style 
changes, especially noticeable in harpoon heads. Dog trac- 
tion and a composite pottery lamp assemblage come later, 
and trade goods are present in quantity after the beginning 
of commercial whaling in 1848. 


Sites earlier than Okvik I probably exist on St. 
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Lawrence Island, but no sign of them has yet come to 
light. Boats were almost certainly crossing Bering 
Strait to the north much earlier than 500 B.c., theretore 
it seems reasonable that they also crossed over to this 
island since the challenge to navigation would have 
been little greater. 

Archeologists of the Soviet Union have recently 
shown that the Asian sites of Bering Sea and Bering 
Strait contain elements of the St. Lawrence Island 
phases of culture, but thev have reported no new 
phases. In May of 1958, I was privileged to hear Levin 
informally describe his and Chubarova’s excavations 
of 1957 near Uelen, East Cape, Siberia, and to examine 
casts of harpoon heads from an ancient burial ground, 
Most of the harpoon heads were decorated in Old 
Bering Sea styles but some burials included typical 
Birnirk and Punuk implements, and a few engravings 
were in the Okvik style (Levin |2]*). The neighboring 
Uelen settlement site earlier excavated by Rudenko 
had been given the cultural name of “Uelen-Okvik” 
because its elements were first discovered on St. Law- 
rence Island (Rudenko 1947: i). While the Uelen- 
Okvik was estimated to be as much as 3,000 years old 
(Rudenko 1947: iii), and thus earlier than the dates 
usually attributed to St. Lawrence Island Okvik, we 
know little of the origins of the old engraving style 
characteristic of both, and may find that it was very 
persistent within a limited geographical range. Since 
the Uelen-Okvik was originally dated relative to the 
St. Lawrence sequences, the question of its cultural posi- 
tion remains uncertain. Fragmentary though — the 
sampling of the Eskimo and Chukchi region of the 
Siberian mainland has been, the art styles, those at least 
of all of the stages of St. Lawrence Island culture, are 
found somewhere between Indian Point (the mainland 
nearest to St. Lawrence Island) and East Cape (Chard 
1955; Rudenko 1947), with the possible exception of 
Okvik II and Old Bering Sea I. Birnirk artifacts exist 
westward around the Arctic coast of Siberia as far as the 
Bear Islands. The “Siberian Neolithic,” as elucidated 
by Okladnikov and others,® has not yet turned up at 
Bering Strait (see Chard [1]*), however, nor have the 
distinctive side blade, microblade, and burin combina- 
tions of Cape Denbigh and other localities in neighbor- 
ing America. 


THE AMERICAN SITES 


BERING SEA 

The typically Asian decorative styles on harpoon 
heads and other artifacts have seldom been found far 
from the Asian sites described. An Old Bering Sea de- 
posit (including Old Bering Sea I, or Okvik II engrav- 
ing style) is known from limited searches on Little 
Diomede Island in the middle of Bering Strait (Collins 
1937a: 53-56; Jenness 1928); some pieces of ivory 
decorated in Okvik II style (possibly traded) occurred 
in Ipiutak houses at Point Hope (Larsen and Rainey 
1948: 73, 143-44); and a few objects decorated in Old 
Bering Sea style are known from Point Barrow (Ford 
1959: 31-32 et seq.); but excavations at Cape Prince of 
Wales (Collins 1937b, 1940) have produced mainly un- 
decorated objects, including Birnirk forms of harpoon 
heads and a succession lacking the elaboration of style 
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and art of the Punuk periods in Asia.* The southern 
shore of Seward Peninsula and the eastern margin of 
Bering Sea were archeologically uncharted before 
1948, although recent sites of Indians and Eskimos had 
been excavated by De Laguna (1947) along the lower 
Yukon River. Excavations of the last decade at Cape 
Denbigh (Giddings 1949, 1951; Hopkins and Giddings 
1953), Cape Darby (Giddings MS), Hooper Bay (Oswalt 
1952), and Bristol Bay (Larsen 1950) further show that 
the sequences of Asia do not repeat themselves on the 
American side. 

The sites at Cape Denbigh afford the most direct 
sequence from which to construct a chronology. The 
stratified site called Nukleet contains three phases of 
the later, “neo-Eskimo,” culture, the frost-preserved 
artifacts of which are nearly all familiar to modern- 
day Eskimos. A deposit of “Nukleet culture” is found 
in another site, called Iyatayet. Here it lies on top of 
two separate and distinct forms of culture which are 
entirely strange to the local residents, and thus are of 
dubious cultural continuity with the Eskimo.® The 
content of the middle levels at TIyatayet, defining 
“Norton culture,” departs strongly from that of con- 
temporary Asian sites. Slate work is represented only 
by a few crude and scratchy pieces, in contrast to many 
flints. The pottery is well fired, in contrast to the coarser 
pottery of neo-Eskimo sites, and seems to be part of a 
widespread pottery continuum. Norton cultural af- 
finities are seen in the direction of the Pacific coast 
sites of southern Alaska (De Laguna 1934, 1956; Heizer 
1956), perhaps by way of Bristol Bay (Larsen 1950) and 
the Aleutians (Bank 1953; Jochelson 1925; Laughlin 
and Marsh 1951). Norton culture also strongly paral- 
lels the somewhat enigmatical Near-Ipiutak deposits at 
Point Hope to the north. 

The earliest cultural deposit at lyatayet is the 
“Denbigh Flint complex.” It is completely isolated 
from the other deposits where it is undisturbed. A 
paper-thin layer coating a clay-like podzol formed in a 
relatively warm period of climate, its contents are small 
and delicate artifacts of chert, jasper, chalcedony, and 
obsidian, together with countless flakes, all lying flat 
upon the single layer of clay. The layer was subject to a 
peculiar folding at some time after the organic matter 
was already lost from the cultural deposit and when the 
ground for a limited time was permanently frozen 
(Hopkins and Giddings 1953: 17-19, Fig. 6). The dates 
thus far obtained by radiocarbon analysis involve some 
contradictions, as acknowledged by Rainey and Ralph 
(1959: 373-74). All samples were soil scrapings assumed 
at the time of their collection to be contaminated with 
later carbon (Giddings 1955). The overlying peaty 
layers, manifestly much later than the cultural layer, 
yielded dates earlier than most of those of the Denbigh 
Flint complex. David M. Hopkins, who studied the 
geology of the site, re-appraised the dating of the Den- 
bigh Flint complex layer at Iyatayet, in May, 1958, con- 
cluding in a letter to me that: 


The radiocarbon evidence indicates an age between 4,200 
and 5,000 years; the paleoclimatic evidence permits an age no 
greater than 8,000 years; and consideration of the time re- 
quired for geologic processes permits an age no younger than 
4,500 years. It appears to me that the Denbigh Flint Complex 
at Iyatayet is between 4,500 and 5,000 years old. 
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The estimates pertain to the final dating of the cultural 
stratum, however, and scarcely allow for the probably 
long span of time during which the techniques of the 
Denbigh Flint complex were practiced in the region. 

The dating of the Denbigh Flint complex is of far- 
reaching importance because this cultural manifesta- 
tion has elements in common with distant parts of three 
continents, Present are large numbers of burins in a 
range of types comparable to those of the Old World 
west of Siberia; many artifacts made of burin- 
sharpening spalls; bifaced projectile points, including 
diagonally flaked specimens and a fluted point, remi- 
niscent of those of the western plains of the United 
States; and quantities of microblades and delicately bi- 
faced side blades reduced with unmatched precision 
from microblades. The Denbigh Flint complex was, 
until 1959, the oldest assemblage to be identified in 
coastal Alaska. The microblade, burin, and side-blade 
increments of this complex have been recently shown to 
have, separately, a wide distribution in arctic America, 
including the northernmost tip of Greenland (Knuth 
1954). Their combination and technique of manufac- 
ture varies greatly, however, with both area and time 
level.® 


The following chronology is suggested for the Bering 
Sea area by a considerable body of radiocarbon dates 
(Rainey and Ralph 1959) and by cross-cultural compari- 
son for the later phases: 


Denbigh Flint complex (earlier than 2500 B.c.).—The organic 
forms of this culture are unknown, but wide-ranging affini- 
ties in flint work, mainly circumpolar in nature, include a 
high proportion of burins and worked burin spalls of spe- 
cial types, and the microblade-and-core as a basic tech- 
nique. Delicate, diagonally flaked side blades are numer- 
ous. Some of the larger bifaced points closely resemble 
some from the early western American Plains. House forms 
are unknown. 

(Hiatus) 

Norton (500 B.c.-A.p. 400).—Village sites of square houses 
with short entrance passages contain hard, thin, sand- 
tempered pottery; extensive flint work including small, 
bifaced side blades and end blades, flake knives, and sev- 
eral scraper forms; polished hard stone, but rudimentary 
scraped and ground slate; many stone net sinkers, drill 
bits, stone lamps and stone dishes; large, medial labrets of 
stone; crude toggle harpoon heads, some lacking line hole; 
and heavy stone tools. Engraving art appears negligible. 
Affinities are with Near Ipiutak culture and Pacific sites. 

(Hiatus) 

Nukleet I (earlier than A.v. 1200).—Villages of deeply tun- 
neled houses in midden deposits are those of intrepid 
hunters of white whales and seal. Small pendants and 
other ivory objects, including one form of harpoon head, 
are reminiscent of Early Punuk. Most styles change only 
slightly in later periods, however, which indicates a long- 
persisting local tradition. Other traits are polished slate, 
beavertooth whittling, birch-bark utensils, extensive fish- 
ing, and a coarse, “Eskimo,” pottery unlike that of Norton 
culture, 

Nukleet II (Av. 1200-1400).—Closely parallels Western 
Thule sites of Kotzebue Sound and Point Hope in harpoon 
heads, arrowheads, etc., but many restricted local styles 
also occur, especially in objects concerned with woman's 
work. 








Nukleet III (a.v. 1400-1700).—A new and improved pottery 
technique appears, including coarse sand and shell temper, 
large vessels, and bold decorative designs. Styles in harpoon 
heads are increasingly local. A heavily sinew-backed bow 
accompanies minor changes in archery. 

Recent (A.p. 1700 to present).—Beads, metal, tobacco smoking, 
and dog traction add on to the prehistoric base. There is 
less engraving than in the Nukleet periods. 


The cultures of the northern Bering Sea region give 
no sign of having originated directly, in any period, on 
the Old World side of the Strait. With the exception of 
a few isolated harpoon heads decorated in the precise 
style of heads from Early Punuk levels on St. Lawrence 
Island, neither the artifacts nor the assemblages of any 
Norton Sound time period could be mistaken for those 
of near-by Asia. The Denbigh Flint complex has yet to 
be identified, even in small part, across the Strait. One 
could, of course, speculate about a very tenuous tie 
across Siberia, one to three thousand miles away, in the 
Kolyma, Lena, Yenesei, and Ob drainage systems. In so 
speculating, we should see that most basic techniques of 
the Denbigh Flint complex occur in the Siberian Neo- 
lithic but that the derivatives of those techniques in 
Siberia are dissimilar to those of Alaska and that nearly 
all are associated with pottery. Furthermore, the Den- 
bigh Flint complex has finer chipping and a higher 
development of burins and side blades than has the Si- 
berian Neolithic. The lack of burins in most of the Si- 
berian Neolithic sites suggests a possibility that the few 
burins described from the Lena and Kolyma basins (Mi- 
chael 1958: 74-75, 78-79, 93-95) are the result of dif- 
fusion from Bering Strait. The relationship of the 
Denbigh microblade-and-core technique to that of In- 
land Alaska, on one side (Nelson 1937; Rainey 1939), 
and to that of the Asiatic steppe zone, on the other 
(Chard 1959), needs to be clarified by a precise chronol- 
ogy. Also, we await with interest reports in progress on 
burin assemblages to the south in Hokkaido (Chard 
[2}*). 

The nucleus of the old Cape Denbigh culture may 
have been the special combination of sea, river, forest, 
and mountain food resources to be found in only 
limited parts of the Bering Strait region. In reduced or 
related forms, its flints are known from mountain-pass 
sites of the Brooks Range and also at the forest border. 
We found traces of the Denbigh Flint complex in 1958 
on ancient sea beaches in two localities of Kotzebue 
Sound. Here, as at Norton Bay, the forest reaches the 
sea, and the food resources are various. Sites of this com- 
plex were not known far from the resources of the for- 
ests and rivers until 1959, when we discovered them on 
an old beach near Cape Prince of Wales. 

The Denbigh Flint complex appears unique in its va- 
riety of flint forms, in its precision of craftsmanship, and 
in its range of techniques. Since it is demonstrably old, 
and is now known to have been well established in 
coastal western Alaska, we need not derive it from any 
other part of the world. 


CHUKCHI SEA 


The segment of Alaska bounded on the west by the 
Chukchi Sea, extending from Bering Strait around the 
deep indentation of Kotzebue Sound and inland, and 
northward to Point Barrow, was known archeologically 
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before 1939 only for a few chance collections and for the 
type site of Birnirk culture at Point Barrow.* Then, the 
incredibly large Ipiutak site of houses and burials came 
to light at Point Hope, with enough other cultural re- 
mains to outline a nearly complete sequence to modern 
times (Larsen and Rainey 1948). No theorist had pre- 
dicted anything like Ipiutak. Lacking pottery, lamps, 
and polished slate blades, as it did, and containing 
thousands of delicate flint knives, points and side blades 
for insetting, together with elaborate ivory carvings and 
new forms of artifacts, Ipiutak gave a first impression 
of being out of line with other Arctic sequences and 
very much older than other phases of culture known at 
that time. However, a closer analysis revealed such com- 
ponents as Scytho-Siberian animal art styles in ivory 
sculpture; the presence of a few carvings in Okvik II 
style, which were possibly trade pieces; and the use of 
telluric iron, which was probably not available from 
Asia until a few centuries B.c. (Larsen and Rainey 1948: 
83, 1385-46). A radiocarbon date of about 1,000 years 
elapsed time, which was published eight years ago for 
the site, is patently in error as a date for the Ipiutak cul- 
ture proper, and should never have been permitted to 
cloud the abundant evidence of greater age. Neverthe- 
less, the full placing of Ipiutak culture in time and cul- 
tural sequence is yet to be accomplished, 

Cultural manifestations following Ipiutak at Point 
Hope are Birnirk, Western Thule, Tigara, and Recent, 
in the order given. The differences between Ipiutak 
and Birnirk artifacts and techniques are so great that 
they suggest a long time span between the two cultures. 
Later cultures, however, move in easy transitions from 
one conformation to the next. They all contain a great 
majority of forms that are easily recognized by Eskimos, 
The pottery is black, coarse, and crumbly; the slate 
knives and points are highly polished; and the basic 
methods of hunting and fishing are practically the same 
in all periods, with only slow stylistic change through 
time and the addition of new trade goods from Asia. 
Ipiutak artifacts, on the other hand, were more easily 
identified in the field by the archeologists, who drew 
upon their background of general knowledge, than by 
the Eskimo assistants, whose puzzled explanations were 
often ludicrous. 

A few excavations near the Ipiutak houses yielded 
pottery, stone lamps, and other elements unlike the 
majority of the Ipiutak houses and burials, and these 
were segregated in analysis as “Near Ipiutak” culture. 
It has since become clear that most of these finds are 
closely similar to the Norton culture of the northern 
Bering Sea region. The relationship of Ipiutak to Near 
Ipiutak is far from settled, however. If the Near Ipiutak 
people were known to those of Ipiutak, either early 
or late in the existence of Ipiutak village, it seems 
strange that no borrowing of Near Ipiutak pottery, 
slate, lamps, or distinctive forms of artifacts is to be 
noted in the contents of the dozens of excavated Ipiutak 
house pits and burials. If the dating of Ipiutak should 
prove to be early enough, then Near Ipiutak would fit 
in as a cultural expansion from’ the south, filling a 
logical gap between Ipiutak and Birnirk cultures. 
Should Near Ipiutak turn out to be the earlier aspect, 
however, we would be obliged to view the Ipiutak peo- 
ple as incredibly stubborn or self-satisfied and unwilling 
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to get in step with the cultural changes to be seen on 
all sides. 

Certain it is that pottery, slate,’ lamps, and other 
continuities with Asia were on the Alaskan scene before 
Ipiutak. The Choris culture has taken shape from sites 
excavated in 1956 (Giddings 1957) and 1958 on old 
beach ridges at Choris Peninsula, in Kotzebue Sound. 
The large oval house pits that furnish the earliest mani- 
festations of this culture are around 3,000 years old, as 
determined in part by radiocarbon dates (Rainey and 
Ralph 1959: 370). Closely related to the southern 
Norton culture, but lacking many of the elements of 
Norton, such as net sinkers, polished adz blades, oval 
lamps, and side blades, this culture has some points of 
resemblance in flint work to the Denbigh Flint com- 
plex. Large weapon points, for example, are flaked 
diagonally with skill, and in styles recalling those of 
the western United States. Almost wholly lacking, how- 
ever, is the “small tool’ combination, including the 
microblade technique, burin-making, and the practice 
of insetting side blades. Choris people etched on ivory 
sparingly, but with extremely fine-line designs. ‘They 
kept no dogs, and they appear to have preferred caribou 
to sea mammals as food. Scapulimancy is strongly indi- 
cated. Their sealing dart heads were elegant, but their 
knowledge of the toggle harpoon appears to have been 
rudimentary. Thus far, no counterpart to the Choris 
culture is known from Asia. Flints like those of Choris 
turned up last summer on old beach ridges at widely 
separated parts of Kotzebue Sound, suggesting that it 
was a well-established culture in Alaska, perhaps in the 
line of development of the later cultures out of a Den- 
bigh Flint complex base. ‘The materials from limestone 
caves excavated on Seward Peninsula (Larsen 1951) 
will help to define sequences of Kotzebue Sound cul- 
tures when they are fully described. The distinctive 
flints of the Denbigh Flint complex, as was noted above, 
were found on the oldest beaches of Kotzebue Sound in 
1958 and 1959, presumably dropped there by campers 
long resident on the local scene, at a time immediately 
after the sea reached its approximate present level some 
5,000—6,000 years ago. 

A surprising turn of our Brown University 1959 field 
work at Cape Krusenstern was the discovery, on ancient 
beach ridges between those containing Denbigh Flint 
complex and later ridges containing Choris-like pottery 
and flints, of a site in which the projectile points are 
meticulously side-notched, and in which occur few con- 
tinuities of flint work with the previously known tradi- 
tions. The makers of the new flint forms were primarily 
seal hunters and whalers. A careful analysis of this and 
other 1959 discoveries has not been made. 

Sull another notched point horizon was found on a 
bench on a mountainside behind Cape kKrusenstern. 
There the points are cruder, and stubby, and accom- 
panied by heavy-flake and large-core tools. Chemical 
changes in the cherts of this “Palisades” complex sug- 
gest that they are very old. The site has been subject to 
no glacial disturbance in Wisconsin times, and thus 
carries possibilities of great age. 

The later Chukchi Sea sites, especially those of 
Kotzebue Sound (Giddings 1952a, 1957; Van Stone 
1955), show lines of strong continuity with the interior. 
Beavertooth knives, birch-bark baskets, and jade and 
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flints from the mountains of the Brooks Range are 
some of the inland manifestations widely distributed 
along the coast. The wooded streams of western Alaska 
appear to have long supported populations culturally 
distinct from those of the coast, though the two popu- 
lation groups were separated by no barriers to diffusion. 
The Kobuk River inhabitants of the last eight hundred 
years, at least, may have spoken Eskimo, as they do to- 
day. The “Arctic Woodland” culture has been defined 
as an inland continuity paralleling that of the coast, 
with no implications of language or physique, but only 
of locally changing practices strongly dependent upon 
seasonal moves within a varied hunting range that is 
largely forested (Giddings 1952a). ‘The recent discover- 
ies (p. 125) in the mountain passes 9f the far interior re- 
veal assemblages somehow related to Ipiutak, Choris, 
and Denbigh Flint horizons on the coast. ‘The forests 
and tree lines, as well as the coasts, may thus have been 
continuously occupied down through the millennia. 

The succession of Chukchi Sea cultures is sum- 
marized as follows: 


Palisades assemblage (earlier than Denbigh Flint complex).— 
A flat-topped mountain-side bench contains encrusted, as 
well as chemically altered, chert artifacts together with 
some of obsidian. The stubby bifaced projectile points are 
side-notched with concave bases. Large and small flake and 
core tools occur. The blade technique was in use. Further 
work at the site is projected. 

Denbigh Flint complex (earlier than 2500 B.c.).—See p- 125. 

Krusenstern notched point assemblage (earlier than 1500 
B.c.).—A house with rounded walls of upright timbers, short 
passageway and small lateral room, containing notched 
points of many sizes, notched scrapers, “whaling harpoon 
blades” and other unexpected forms like none of the flints 
preceding or following. Dependence on seal and whale. 
Further work projected in 1960. 

Choris (1500-500 B.c.).—Large, oval houses, with above- 
ground entry, were perhaps communal. No dogs were kept. 
Caribou hunting was more important than sealing, and 
caribou scapula divining is indicated. The larger weapon 
points are diagonally flaked; flints are numerous and 
varied, but include almost no microblades, side blades, or 
burins. Slate objects are few and scratchy. The pottery is 
thin and fiber-tempered. Engraving in ivory is extremely 
fine-lined. Needles are abundant. 

Near Ipiutak (either earlier than A.p. 100 or later than 
Ipiutak).—This poorly defined Point Hope phase is like 
Norton culture of the Bering Sea in most identifiable traits. 
Present are pottery, slate polishing, and lamps. 

Ipiutak (A.v. 100-500).—A large village of square houses with 
central fireplaces and detached, passage-like excavations in 
front; elaborate tomb burials, some multiple; and fanciful 
erave goods. Elegantly bifaced thin flints were inset or end- 
hafted in various ways. Art in engraving and sculpture 
shows Scytho-Siberian affinities. Lacking are pottery, pol- 
ished slate, lamps, whaling, and netting. 

Birnirk (A.p. 500-900).—This phase is distinguished from the 
succeeding ones mainly by the presence of multi-spurred 
harpoon heads, some with side blades, and special forms of 
throwing board, adz handle, and arrowhead stem. Coarse 
pottery with a curvilinear stamp first appears here. 

Western Thule—Arctic Woodland (A.v. 900—-1300).—In a 
coastal-inland dichotomy, the extensive use of birch bark 
and other forest products of the interior contrasts with the 
emphasis on sealing and whaling at the coast; yet strong 
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cross-ties are seen, with some evidence of summer trading 
fairs at the coast like those of historic times. Textile- 
impressed pottery and local engraving styles are among the 
features distinguishing it from Canadian Thule culture. 
Some affinities with Early Punuk appear. 

Tigara—Arctic Woodland (A.v. 1300-1700).—A late Thule- 
like cast of culture, with inland-coastal dichotomy con- 
tinued, is distinguished by an extensive jade industry, 
changes in forms concerned with archery, and the use of 
labrets and plate armor. Extensive whaling is practiced. 

Recent (A.v. 1700 to present).—Some new elements are glass 
beads, metal in quantity, tobacco smoking, extensive dog 
traction, lunate stone lamps, and pictographic engraving. 


DIFFUSION 


The spread of ideas among the aboriginal peoples of 
the Bering Strait region has been continuous, yet inde- 
pendent of migration for at least two centuries. None of 
the dialect groups has noticeably shifted its range dur- 
ing this time. Europeans have come and gone, and with 
each surge of outside influence the natives have altered 
their ways; yet the local groupings have emerged from 
every European wave with their same relation to the 
land and shores. Diffusion requires, in theory, little 
more than the light brushing-together of distinct ethnic 
groups somewhere at their margins. Whatever may 
have been the degree of drifting of myths and man- 
nerisms, however, Bering Strait diffusion included an 
intense trade of material things. 

Belore New England whaling ships invaded Bering 
Strait in the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
Malemiut and Asiagmiut of coastal Seward Peninsula 
controlled the passage of goods across the Strait. Proud 
and haughty, and including among them occasional six- 
footers, the crews of large skin boats sailed the American 
coasts of the Chukchi and Bering Seas, collecting and 
transporting the commodities to be disseminated both 
east and west. The American staples were the skins of 
marten, fox, and muskrat. These were destined largely 
for China and Europe. But the Eskimos offered other 
classes of goods, perhaps for more local consumption in 
northeastern Asia—walrus ivory, rabbit skins, nets, 
tailored parkas, pemmican-like sausage packed in deer 
gut, objects of jade and copper, wooden vessels, raw- 
hide line, and the like. The Siberian staples were 
bundles of leaf tobacco, the skins of domesticated rein- 
deer and clothing made of these, iron knives, lances, 
and kettles, and such luxuries as glass beads and metal 
bells. ‘Trading “fairs” were held annually at Kotzebue 
Sound, at Point Spencer, near Bering Strait, and else- 
where in Alaska. The Kotzebue fair regularly attracted 
a thousand or more people from local and distant 
points, including Siberia, and drew to market the goods 
hoarded from inland exchanges made during the previ- 
ous winter on a ceremonial or partnership basis. Trans- 
ported east across Bering Strait by the Malemiut, or by 
middlemen of the Diomedes, or by the Asian boat- 
owners themselves, the American goods were given in 
exchange to the kavralit, or “rovers.”” The latter were 
Chukchi trading specialists who by either dog sledge 
or reindeer train transported the goods to one of the 
Siberian fair sites, preferably that of the “great fair’ at 
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Ostrownoie, near the mouth of the Kolyma River. 
American furs then went by horse-drawn sleigh to 
Yakutsk and on to the European or Chinese centers, 
while the rovers re-loaded with tobacco, trinkets, metal, 
and sometimes liquor for the Eskimos.® 

The brisk, and truly circumpolar, trade through 
Bering Strait changed radically after trade goods from 
New Bedford, Honolulu, and other world ports began, 
in 1848, to come each year on whaling ships and trading 
vessels. Yet old patterns of trade have continued on a 
smaller scale to the present day—or, at any rate, until 
very recently, when the plying of skin boats across the 
strait was forbidden on an international basis. 

Risky though it is to project recent cultural patterns 
far back into time, we may look at some of the evidence 
that trade across the Strait has not been confined to the 
historic period. Archeology shows that the peoples of 
Bering Strait for two thousand years at least made a 
living very much as they did at the time of their dis- 
covery by Europeans. ‘The environment in which they 
lived is delimiting in many ways, and the archeological 
remains are both abundant and explicit. We are en- 
couraged to attempt cultural reconstructions that 
would be impossible in regions where the climate is 
tolerant of many cultural patterns and the artifacts in 
the ground are few. Diffusion is implicit in many of the 
broader categories of subsistence, such as in fishing with 
nets, hooks, and leisters, and in hunting with throwing 
boards and in skin boats. Beyond these general con- 
siderations, which tend to make one feel at times that 
circumpolar people are all “Eskimos,” there are specific 
evidences of trade. 

In the later prehistoric periods are found “Thule” 
types of harpoon heads in the sites of both Asia and 
America which are so nearly duplicates as to suggest 
that they were made by one and the same person. Har- 
poon heads of a specific Early Punuk form and decora- 
tion occur as rare items in two separated but nearly 
contemporary Kotzebue Sound sites. Birnirk style har- 
poon heads of antler occur in sites as far away as Point 
sarrow, the East Siberian Sea, and even on St. Law- 
rence Island where deer were not indigenous. An Okvik 
II style harpoon head turned up in one of the Ipiutak 
houses (Larsen and Rainey 1948: 142), and Old Bering 
Sea heads occur along with Birnirk types at Point Bar- 
row (Collins 1935: 462-63). Among other indications of 
visiting or direct trade are artifacts of Kobuk River 
jade found in sites of St. Lawrence Island, Norton Bay, 
and elsewhere; iron tips or traces of iron in engraving 
tools and composite knife handles at least as early as 
Early Punuk culture on St. Lawrence Island and in sites 
as old as Ipiutak in Alaska; and Okvik II style engrav- 
ings on several ivory objects found at Ipiutak. Many 
other close resemblances on all time levels may result 
from imitation rather than trade. Not to be overlooked 
are the technical relationships between the Denbigh 
flints and those of the Siberian Neolithic. 


TRADITION 


While the peoples of the two sides of Bering Strait 
show no signs of having been cut off from one another 
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for as long a time as archeology affords a continuous 
record, neither do they seem to have wandered aim- 
lessly, nor to have migrated with purpose in such a way 
as to vacate a region. The evidence afforded us by a site 
which has been occupied for a while and then aban- 
doned can be read in two ways. Its people and “culture” 
may have come in from somewhere and then moved on, 
or they may have been continuous in the area—the par- 
ticular site being the only one discovered of many 
camping places. The first view, attractive as it is to those 
who see their arctic people as determined plodders, re- 
ceives the least direct support. Sites of Okvik and Old 
Bering Sea culture, for example, have not yet been 
found on the American continent, far less in distant 
parts of the world. Nor has Ipiutak culture turned up 
at any great distance from the type site, regardless of 
the resemblance of its art styles to those of distant 
central Asia. Not even the “Thule” sites of the west, 
however much some of their particulars may resemble 
those of eastern Thule culture, need be attributed to 
migrants out of distant Canada though this can be 
debated (Larsen [2]**). Instead, it is beginning to look 
to me as if none of the coastal assemblages of the Bering 
Strait region, as far back in time at least as the Denbigh 
Flint complex, has originated elsewhere. ‘Techniques 
and forms may be traced outward into space (the micro- 
blade and core, for instance, from the Denbigh to the 
Dorset area), but the degree of assemblage which would 
be needed to postulate a migrant tribe or even a perma- 
nently uprooted family seems to be lacking. 

Very strong evidence exists, on the other hand, for 
the continuity of a population within its own district. 
Three zones of archeological tradition have been indi- 
cated for the Bering Strait region. The same zones have 
not shown signs of breaking with tradition in historic 
times. 

The fact that both Chukchi and Eskimo dialects have 
been spoken on the western side of the strait seems to 
have no negative implication for the distinctiveness ol 
Asian tradition. Some ways in which both Asian 
Eskimos and Chukchis behave differently from Ameri- 
can Eskimos are the following: Asian women wear a 
combination suit as an outer garment; infants are kept 
in a combination suit and carried on the shoulders, 
rather than naked within the mother’s garment; women 
are tattooed, often in elaborate scrolls on the face, arms, 
and breasts; and the winter house is a skin-covered yurt, 
or half-underground equivalent, provided with inner 
skin tents as sleeping quarters; the kayak was known 
but not much used by these Asians in historic times (al- 
though it was an element of Late Punuk culture); 
labrets were rarely worn, if at all; heavy rawhide armor 
was used, as well as the widespread plate armor; and 
the mythology and ceremonial practices contained 
many elements unfamiliar to the Americans. 

Differences between the two American Eskimo 
groups are less sharply defined and relate more often 
to local resources. The Bering Sea Eskimos were ac- 
complished weavers of grass into mats and_ baskets, 
and users of salmonskin for clothing and containers, 
while the Chukchi Sea Eskimos made little use of these 
materials. The sweat bath for men, both within the 
ceremonial house and separate from it, was integrated 
with the southern ceremonial life, as were elaborate 
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masks and long, complicated death feasts and trading 
pageants. The northern pageantry was directed more 
towards enticing and propitiating whales and other 
large game. Some other traits typically southern were 
splint fish traps, fish spears and arrows, cord attachers, 
hunting visors, story knives, and painted life figures, 
while northern traits include conical tents and burial 
structures, equipment for the breathing-hole hunting 
of seal, pictographic engraving, and a skilled flint tech- 
nology long outmoded elsewhere in the region. 

The emphases to the north on whaling, ice hunting, 
and the later extensive use of dog traction align this 
area somewhat more than the southern one with that of 
the Canadian Eskimo. The Eskimos of the Kobuk and 
neighboring rivers, with their long-persisting uses of 
forest products and inland resources such as for birch- 
bark boats and containers, beavertooth knives, year- 
round fishing practices and devices, and jade manu- 
facture, might be conceived as defining still another 
body of tradition, though they are here subsumed un- 
der the north Alaskan heading. 

The persistence of tradition in one archeological 
area and another becomes increasingly evident as more 
and more work is done. On St. Lawrence Island, for 
example, the great Kukulik mound shows continuous 
(or almost so) occ upation since Old Bering Sea II times. 
It was abandoned when epidemic and heavy drinking 
decimated its occupants in A.p. 1884. Only slow change 
in artifact style and a gradual loss of the art of engrav- 
ing are seen in the accumulation of artifacts spanning 
2,000 years. No basic change appears abruptly in the 
pattern of subsistence, and only a few exotic elements 
were introduced before the coming of Europeans. The 
Kukulik tradition, with the addition of the Okvik styles 
at the early end, is duplicated elsewhere on the Island, 
and, presumably, on most of the adjacent mainland as 
far as East Cape. In the Bering Sea area there are blank 
spaces in the earlier record (probably to be filled by 
known sites which are not yet excavated), but none for 
over a thousand years back from the present day. The 
Chukchi Sea sequence also becomes more complete with 
each season's excavation. The great continuity upward 
through time in the three distinct Bering Strait cultural 
areas lends assurance that there has been little real mi- 
gration of groups during two thousand years at the very 
least. 

It is much too soon to place the rich Alaskan sites and 
cultural phases, just now emerging, into a rigid scheme 
of prehistoric development. The gaps in our knowledge 
are still numerous. Nor have sites such as Ipiutak, 
Choris, and those of the notched points at Cape 
Krusenstern been predictable on the grounds of what 
was already known. Arctic archeology is in its infancy, 
and it cannot yet be enjoined to reach out and connect 
the archeology of the East with that of the West. How- 
ever, a few conclusions may be drawn, and, with them, 
a modifying note or two added to earlier theory.1° 


1. None of the truly well-defined cultural phases in the 
Bering Strait area (not even those called ‘““Thule”) can be 
duplicated at a great distance in such a way as to document 
the persistent movement of a group. On the contrary, where 
the archeology is continuous, as in the Kukulik mound, group 
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attachment to a home ground is implicit. 

2. The diffusion of ideas appears to have been aided, 
rather than retarded, by the stability of groups. Inter-con- 
tinental trade smoothly flowed over language and dialect 
barriers in historic times, as it probably also did in the near 


and farther past. 


3. The complexity of culture has proven to be greater at 
Bering Strait than in the immediately neighboring regions, 
either inland or coastal, causing doubt that origins, at least 
for some thousands of years, need be searched for elsewhere 


“culture,” at any rate, has not yet been established in another 


area. 


4. If the Bering Strait region had been early proposed as 
a culture center, and its culture area as a broad one embrac- 
ing several linguistic groupings both in Asia and America, 


there might have been avoided much of the ambiguity of the 


than in the region itself. While the known processes of local 


diffusion would insure a transfer of ideas, including perhaps 
such abstractions as art elements and mythological themes, 
across great distances, these would fall far short of trans- 
ferring whole cultural patterns. The origin of a Bering Strait 


Notes 


1. The collection from which Okvik 
culture was defined probably includes 
the artifacts of later cultures as well as 
of more than one (three, as Larsen [1]* 
suggests) Okvik style. Nevertheless, most 
of the illustrated artifacts (Rainey 1941) 
appear to be decorated in a coarse style 
distinct from that of the house finds at 
Gambell. 

2. All three house deposits on the 
Gambell “Hillside” contained some of 
the Okvik or Old Bering Sea Style I 
engraving, the round house only that 
like Little Diomede Island, Collins’ 
House 2 only his “Old Bering Sea Style 
I,” and Collins’ House 1, both Old Be- 
ring Sea Style 1 and Style 2. In the last 
instance, the Style 1 engraved pieces lay 
only below the floor stones of a house 
otherwise containing typical Old Bering 
Sea Style 2 art (Rainey and Ralph 1959: 
362). Adding to this the fact that a huge 
mound lying at the base of the hillside 
has produced only the Old Bering Sea 
Styles 2 and 3 along with Punuk engrav- 
ing, and the failure of Kukulik mound 
to reveal Okvik or Old Bering Sea Style 
] engraving, there seems little reason to 
change the older interpretation. De- 
scriptions of the sites are to be found in 
the reports of Collins (1937), Geist and 
Rainey (1936), and Rainey (1941). 

3. For details and a bibliography of 
Siberian “Eskimo” and “Neolithic” 
archeology, see Chard 1955, 1958; Mi- 
chael 1958; Shimkin 1959; and Tolstoy 
1958. 

4. New light on this subject was cast 
by Brown University investigations near 
Wales in June and July of 1959, how- 
ever. A whaling harpoon head deco- 
rated in Old Bering Sea Style II was 
found in a site more nearly related in 
stone work to Norton culture. Earlier 
sites containing mainly stone artifacts 
were also located in this vicinity, the 
earliest of which contains objects of the 
Denbigh Flint complex. 

5. The concepts of “neo-Eskimo” and 
“paleo-Eskimo” cultures, as presented 
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by Larsen and Rainey (1948:182-84) in 
modification of the ideas early advanced 
by H. P. Steensby and Kaj Birket-Smith, 
are very useful in distinguishing the ex- 
tensively slate-using, midden-building 
Eskimos from those who relied more 
heavily on the resources of the interior 
and retained, until quite recent times in 
some areas, highly skilled and varied 
flint-working techniques. Whale hunt- 
ing is usually associated with the neo- 
Eskimo groups. A vital question about 
this dichotomy seems to be whether or 
not the primarily linguistic label “Es- 
kimo” should be applied to any of the 
older cultures of the general region. In 
any event, an early (Larsen [2]**), as 
well as a late, dichotomy 

inland-centered and strictly 
groups is strongly indicated. 

6. See, among others: Campbell 1959; 
Collins 1956; Harp 1951, 1958; Irving 
1953; Knuth 1954; Larsen and Meld- 
gaard 1958; MacNeish 1956; Mathiassen 
1958; Meldgaard 1955; and_ Solecki 
1950, 1951. 

7. The original excavations by W. B. 
van Valin were described in brief by 
Mason (1930). More recent and exhaus- 
tive work in the Point Barrow sites is 
detailed by Ford (1959) and is in proc- 
ess of description by Wilbert Carter. 
Other Point Barrow archeological col- 
lections are treated by Stefansson 
(1914a), Wissler (1916), and Mathias- 
sen (1930). 

8. While the polishing of slate need 
no longer be regarded as an early gift 
of Europe to America (Chard [3]*), the 
advanced polished slate complex of the 
Okvik and Old Bering Sea cultures 
seems to have had no contemporary 
equivalent on the Alaskan side, where 
only the rudiments of grinding pre- 
viously chipped slate is found in the 
“paleo-Eskimo” sites. 


between 
coastal 


9. The principal sources for these 
notes on circumpolar trade are Bogoras 
1904-1909; Cook and King 1784; Sauer 
1802; Kotzebue 1821; Beechey 1832; 
Zagoskin 1847; Wrangell 1844; and 
Stefansson 19146. 

10. Fuller statements of the author's 


currently recognized “Arctic Coast” or “Eskimo” culture area 
in North America. The Bering Strait region appears to be 
rapidly defining itself, through its emerging archeology and 
co-traditions, as such a culture center. 


While theory nests down to the slow hatching of facts, 
however, we may look forward to a rich series of dis- 
closures in the sites that are sure to be found and dug in 
this area where two continents meet. 


theoretical position have been printed 
elsewhere (Giddings 1952a:111-18; 
1952b; 1954:86-88). 


Comments 


By Cnester S. CHARD* 

I heartily endorse Giddings’ concept 
of the Bering Strait area as a_ long: 
standing culture hearth of major sig- 
nificance with apparently indigenous 
cultural traditions. His sub-areas seem 
well-founded, and I applaud his inclu- 
sion of St. Lawrence Island with Asia. 
His estimated chronology is sensible 
and reasonable in the light of present 
knowledge. All in all, I am in general 
agreement with the views and conclu- 
sions set forth in his paper. 

I am particularly glad to see that the 
author apparently accepts Hopkins’ 
new dating for the Denbigh Flint com- 
plex (2500-3000 B.c.). This is in com- 
plete harmony with the evidence as 
seen against the larger background of 
inter-hemispherical culture history. 

Some specific comments on minor 
points: 

[1] The Siberian Neolithic will prob- 
ably not appear at Bering Strait, since 
it seems strictly inland and is never 
found on the coast, or nearer than 
about 50 kilometers. However, it does 
extend to within 200 miles of the Strait 
(1957 field work at Amguema and 
Vankarem rivers), so that its influence 
in the area must certainly be reckoned 
with. 

|2] Giddings’ suggestion that the scat 
tered burins in the Lena-Kolyma Neo 
lithic may have an Alaskan origin 
should be held in abeyance until we 
know more about the burins of Hok- 
kaido. ‘This matter will be under in- 
vestigation at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1959-60. The resemblances be- 
tween the Mongolian microliths and 
those of the Campus site should also not 
be overlooked in any consideration of 
the origins of Alaskan traditions. Aside 
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from Japan, the nearest microlithic 
complex to Bering Strait is that of the 
Asiatic steppe zone, where it flourished 
from about 3000 B.c. to 1500 B.c., ac- 
companied by bifacial arrowpoints and 
(invariably) pottery; burins, however, 
are not common here (Chard 1959). 

[3] Where text reads “pottery, slate, 
lamps and other continuities with Asia,” 
delete slate. This was an American idea, 
with no antecedents in eastern Siberia. 


By Henry B. Coins* 

Giddings’ grouping of the prehistoric 
cultures around Bering Strait into three 
regional patterns, and his views on the 
causative factors—diffusion, trade, and 
tradition—behind the patterns, provide 
a convenient background for discussion 
of culture development and interrela- 
tionships in the western Arctic. 

First | would like to clarify a point re- 
garding the nature of the cultural se- 
quence at Gambell, St. Lawrence Island. 
The location of the five Gambell sites in 
relation to old beach lines provided pre- 
liminary rather than conclusive evi- 
dence of their relative ages. The Gam- 
bell sequence depended primarily on 
(1) stratigraphy (Old Bering Sea 1 un- 
derlying Old Bering Sea 2 at the Hill- 
side site, and Old Bering Sea 2 and 3 
underlying early Punuk at Miyowagh); 
(2) typology—a long series of develop 
mental changes in art and numerous 
implement types from Old Bering Sea to 
modern times; and (3) the sudden ap 
pearance—as imports from Siberia—of 
many new implement types, including 
Thule forms, at the Punuk and later 
sites. In combination these several 
lines of evidence confirmed what was 
expected from the positions of the sites 
in relation to the old beaches. 

The dominant theme of Giddings’ 
paper is that stability, continuity, and 
local culture growth, rather than the 
migration of peoples or the diffusion of 
whole culture patterns, were the forces 
responsible for the development of the 
three cultural configurations around 
Bering Strait. Restricting attention for 
the moment to the “Asian” segment, we 
find this viewpoint expressed in three 
closely linked concepts: the Siberian 
rather than Alaskan affinities of St. Law- 
rence Island culture; the local origin of 
the cultures; and the necessity of recog- 
nizing Bering Strait as a culture center. 
No one could question the validity of 
these concepts; it is surprising, however, 
to see them presented as new ap 
proaches to the understanding of Bering 
Strait archaeology. 

Except for Larsen and Rainey (1948), 
who brought the Ipiutak culture and its 
bearers from the lower Ob and Yenisey 
region in Siberia, I know of no Ameri- 
can archaeologists working in the Arctic 
who have postulated an outside origin 
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for the Bering Strait cultures (in contra- 
distinction to some of their elements); 
nor to my knowledge are there any who 
have not recognized the Siberian affini- 
ties and origin of St. Lawrence Island 
culture, or the obvious fact that Bering 
Strait was an important culture center. 
These views have been expressed re- 
peatedly, and in my own case with what 
I feared was tiresome repetition. 

From the statement (under “The 
Asian Sites’’) that, “The Asian affini- 
ties of St. Lawrence Island have been 
known, though seldom stressed, by the 
archeologists who have worked there,” 
one would hardly suppose that these 
workers had expressed themselves as 
follows: 


The close relation which has always been 
recognized between the St. Lawrence Island 
Eskimo and those of northeast Siberia is 
seen to have extended far back into the 
past. .. . The enormous and _ practically 
unknown stretch of coast from Indian Point 
northward to East Cape and thence west- 
ward to the Kolyma seems the most likely 
region in which to search for the begin- 
nings of the ancient Bering Sea culture, 
which in its later stages produced in Alaska 
an Eskimo culture of unparalleled richness, 
gave rise to the highest Eskimo culture of 
the eastern regions, the Thule culture, and 
formed the basis of the existing culture of 
the Eskimo of Alaska and Siberia [Collins, 
H. B., Prehistoric Art of the Alaskan Es- 
kimo (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions 81, No. 14 [1929]), p. 47]. 


On the whole it would seem that there 
was as close a relationship between St. 
Lawrence Island and northeastern Siberia 
during the Old Bering Sea and Punuk pe- 
riods as there is at the present time. Direct 
influences from the Alaskan mainland, on 
the other hand, seem to have been negli- 
gible. . . . It seems fairly certain that just 
as at the present time, there was never any 
regular contact with the Alaskan mainland, 
the nearest point of which was more than 
100 miles away, whereas there has appar- 
ently always been constant communication 
between the St. Lawrence Islanders and 
their neighbors in Siberia [Collins 1937a: 
361}. 

It [Rudenko’s work in northeastern Si- 
beria| establishes the Okvik stage, first de- 
scribed from Punuk Island, as the earliest 
yet known in the Eskimo region of north- 
eastern Siberia. It also demonstrates very 
clearly that St. Lawrence Island is archaeo- 
logically Siberia and emphasizes the strange 
dissimilarity in archaeological materials on 
the two sides of the Strait [Rainey, F., “The 
Significance of Recent Archaeological Dis- 
coveries in Inland Alaska,” Memoirs, So- 
ciety for American Archaeology, No. 9 
(1953), p. 45]. 


By way of summary, we may say that the 
material available to us indicates that all 
the stages of development of the Bering Sea 
Eskimo culture complex are represented on 
the Asiatic mainland, and that the entire 
region on both sides of the strait has con- 
stituted a single culture area from very 
early times. However, the culture hearth 
seems to have centered on the Asiatic side 
in the oldest periods—especially if we in- 
clude St. Lawrence Island as a part of Asia, 
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which it is geographically and evidently 
has always been culturally as well [Chard 
1955: 168, summarizing the results of Ru- 
denko’s work}. 

Statements as to the importance of 
Bering Strait as a culture center and of 
the local origin of the cultures have 
been no less explicit: 

The discovery of sites in which only 
Okvik style of engraving occurs (sites which 
cannot be recognized from the surface) sug- 
gests that still earlier deposits may possibly 
be found containing objects with a still 
more primitive style of engraving; and that 
eventually, this ancient form of Bering Sea 
art will appear as an autochthonous de- 
velopment within the western Eskimo area. 

. The center of development for this 
[Okvik] culture pattern now appears to be 
the Bering Straits region, and since the 
complex Old Bering Sea culture type, pre- 
viously described as the oldest known stage 
of Eskimo culture in the western Arctic, is 
now seen to be derived from a somewhat 
simpler form (Okvik) in northern Bering 
Sea, there is some indication that the whole 
Arctic coast pattern may have originated in 
the Bering Straits region [Rainey 1941: 552, 
565). 

Indeed, the possibility cannot be ex- 
cluded that in some instances elements of 
northern origin may have spread south- 
ward along the Asiatic littoral, for though 
northern Alaska is a marginal area geo- 
graphically, it was also a center of vigorous 
culture development some 2,000 years ago. 

The elements constituting the oldest 
Eskimo cultures are by no means all trace- 
able to a remote Old World origin. The 
elaboration and complexity of the Old 
Bering Sea and Ipiutak show that Bering 
Strait was a region of high culture inten- 
sity. A peculiarly favorable environment— 
one of the great hunting territories of the 
world—fostered the richest and most vigor- 
ous development of culture that has ever 
appeared in the Arctic regions. Many of 
its clements, we know, were of local origin; 
and there is no reason to suppose that any 
large segments of the culture, for instance 
its unique and highly developed art com- 
plex, were brought in from some unknown 
outside source. It is the basic elements 
underlying the superstructure of local de- 
velopment with which we are concerned, 
and these are unmistakably of Old World 
origin [Collins, H. B., “Eskimo Archaeology 
and Its Bearing on the Problem of Man’s 
Antiquity in America,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society 86, No. 2 
(1943), pp. 230, 231]. 

The oldest known Alaskan Eskimo cul- 
tures, instead of being simple, are already 
specialized and highly developed. As Be- 
ring Strait itself was an important culture 
center in prehistoric times the stages im- 
mediately antecedent to Ipiutak and Old 
Bering Sea will probably be found in the 
same region. ... The final development 
and elaboration of Eskimo culture took 
place at Bering Strait, a region abounding 
in game—walrus, seals, caribou, birds, fish— 
and in every way more suitable for human 
occupation than the north coast of Siberia. 
For a people equipped to utilize the re- 
sources of the sea, Bering Strait was one of 
the richest hunting territories of the world. 
Considering this and the fact that it was 
also accessible to culture influences from 
the south, it is not surprising that Bering 
Strait became a center of high cultural de- 
velopment [Collins 1950: 435, 456]. 
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Finally, we may cite Levin, who has 
given particularly serious and thought- 
ful attention to all of the evidence, 
physical and cultural, bearing on the 
origin and relationships of the peoples 
of northeastern Asia, including the 
Eskimos: 

Summarizing the above, we have to rec- 
ognize as unfounded the theories of Eskimo 
origin as a result of migrations which had 
brought to the Bering Sea an economic and 
cultural complex, found somewhere outside 
that territory. The development of the 
FEskimos—their culture and language—was 
undoubtedly the result of prolonged and 
complicated processes, in the regions bor- 
dering on the Bering Sea. In these proc- 
esses, apparently, no small part was played 
by the ties of the ancient population of the 
Bering Sea area with that of neighboring 
and more distant territories; however, these 
ties did not interrupt the continuity of cul- 
ture (and apparently of language) in the 
Bering Sea region, which must be looked 
upon as the “Eskimo homeland” [Levin, 
M. G., Ethnical Anthropology and Prob- 
lems of the Ethnogenesis of the Peoples of 
the Far East (Academia Nauk SSSR, In- 
stitute of Ethnography, Trudy, n.s., 36 
[1958]), p. 246; In Russian]. 


Okvik 

Giddings is very likely correct in sug- 
gesting that the Okvik site on Punuk 
Island, which includes artifacts deco- 
rated with deep, heavy engraved lines, 
is somewhat older than the Gambell 
site, which was characterized by a more 
delicate style of engraving. However, I 
think it probable that the Punuk Island 
site itself includes materials—or at least 
art styles—of somewhat different age. 
From Rainey’s (1941) illustrations it is 
possible to recognize three more or less 
distinct sub-stvles of Okvik art. The 
first, which I will call A, was a crude, 
bold decoration consisting of thick, 
deeply cut lines to which long slanting 
spurs were attached. This style of en- 
graving was applied mostly to thick 
heavy harpoon heads which were almost 
square in cross section and which had 
multi-pronged asymmetrical basal spurs 
(Rainey 1941:478, 482, Figs. 5, 7). The 
second sub-style, B, was a delicate fine- 
line ornamentation which, as Rainey 
points out, was applied with equal con- 
sistency to two other types of open and 
closed socket harpoon heads which were 
unusually thin in cross section (Rainey 
1941:476, 480, Figs. 4, 6). This style was 
characterized by lightly incised straight, 
rather short, slanting lines which often 
converged to form tent-like figures, and 
by longer lines, single or double, with 
tiny triangular spurs attached. The 
third and most elaborate of the Okvik 
sub-styles, C, consisted of a profusion of 
straight, lightly incised single and 
double lines to which were attached 
small triangular spurs, carefully spaced, 
often in pairs (Rainey 1941: Figs. 12, 
12; 17, 3; 21, 6; 35, 5; Collins 1937a: 


Fig. 8). Associated with this style were 
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nucleated circles, single and concentric. 
The lines themselves were usually ar- 
ranged in converging fashion with a 
small nucleated circle at the apex. The 
design is an elaboration of the simpler 
tent-like figure of the second Okvik 
style, B, which consisted of two spurless 
lines converging toward a single center 
line. The design, as it occurs in style C, 
closely links Okvik with the succeeding 
Old Bering Sea style 2, and it continues 
in varying form as a basic element of 
later Old Bering Sea (hereinafter OBS) 
and Punuk art. 

Most of the decorated objects illus- 
trated by Rainey do not fall precisely 
into any of the three Okvik sub-styles I 
have mentioned. The engraving is sim- 
pler and more casual and the designs 
less organized. They consist, however, 
of the same basic Okvik elements: 
spurred lines in a wide variety of forms; 
short detached lines, often in pairs; 
broken or dotted lines; radiating or con- 
verging lines; long, sharp spurs—pairs of 
converging lines—attached to small nu- 
cleated circles; and various kinds of 
circles and ellipses. While Okvik art in 
some ways is simpler than OBS styles 2 
and 3, it is also more fluid and variable, 
and future work may well reveal an age 
difference between the three Okvik sub- 
styles, with 4 the oldest, and C, which 
shows the closest approach to OBS style 
2, the latest. 

The second and third styles—B and 
C—are presumably to be equated with 
Giddings’ Okvik II, the undescribed 
material from his round house at the 
Gambell Hillside site. Okvik II is con- 
sidered to be “intermediate between the 
typical Okvik [i.e., Punuk Island Okvik] 
and the Old Bering Sea Style I artifacts 
previously mentioned for the Gambell 
Hillside.” According to this interpreta- 
tion OBS style 1 is separated from Ok- 
vik and restricted as a type designation 
to the few decorated objects which I 
described by that name from the two 
Hillside houses at Gambell (Collins 
1937a:40-47, 91). I do not know of any 
grounds on which such a distinction 
could be made; the OBS style 1 mate- 
rial from Gambell is no closer to later 
OBS than is the Okvik material from 
Punuk Island. The principal differ- 
between Punuk Island Okvik 
and what I described as OBS style 1 is 
that the latter lacks the elaborate, 
closely spaced, spurred line decoration 
which I have here called Okvik sub- 
style C. However, this may well have 
been accidental, considering that only 
half a dozen examples of this particular 
style were found among the hundreds 
of decorated objects from the Okvik site 
on Punuk Island. On the other hand, 
the few Hillside pieces did exhibit such 
characteristic Okvik motifs as converg- 
ing or radiating lines, long heavy spurs 
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attached to lines, broken lines, spurred 
lines, pairs of short detached lines, long 
sharp spurs appended to small circles, 
and nucleated spurred circles. The deco- 
rative scheme as a whole on two of the 
Hillside objects (Collins 1937a: Figs. 4, 
5, pp. 42, 44) is virtually identical with 
two from the Okvik site (Rainey 1941; 
Fig. 26, 3a; Fig. 36, 7). In addition to 
these close resemblances in art, most of 
the Hillside implements are types also 
found at Okvik, including such highly 
diagnostic Okvik elements as_heart- 
shaped flaking hammers, the peculiar 
form of carved human figure, and the 
small highly specialized form of ivory 
winged object (Collins 1937a: Pl. 12, /, 
3, 5, 6, 7; Pl. 30, 18-20). “Okvik” is a 
convenient and proper designation for 
all of this material as it was first found 
in isolation at the Okvik site. However, 
it seems well to retain the synonymous 
term, OBS style 1, as a reminder of its 
close linkage with OBS style 2. As this 
seems not to have been generally recog- 
nized, it might be pointed out that OBS 
style 2 and Okvik, particularly sub-style 
C, employed the same design elements: 
spurred-, double-, and broken lines, con- 
centric circles, and circles set between 
converging lines. Several types of har- 
poon heads, elaborate and complicated 
in form, are sometimes decorated in Ok- 
vik style and sometimes in OBS style 2. 
Also, in some cases the designs are so 
blended that it is difficult to say whether 
they are Okvik or style 2. 

As Giddings remarks, the Uelen site 
at East Cape, Siberia, excavated by Ru- 
denko, appears to be mostly Okvik I. 
This is indicated by the principal har- 
poon head type, which is the thick heavy 
form with deep-line engraving (sub-type 
A). Accompanying these are several Bir- 
nirk and Old Bering Sea harpoon heads 
and a bear figure with OBS style 2 en- 
graving (Rudenko 1947: PI. 1, /-3, 14, 
24; Pl. 4, 8,10; Chard 1955: Figs. 9, 10, 
53). Rudenko, according to Chard’s 
summary (1955:159), considers Uelen to 
be older than the Okvik site on Punuk 
Island because the latter contained a 
number of typical Punuk culture arti- 
facts. These, however, are undoubtedly 
intrusive. The Okvik material described 
by Rainey included a large collection of 
artifacts purchased from Eskimos in 
1931, the year the site was discovered 
(Rainey 1941:465, 474). A ten- to 
twelve-foot-high Punuk culture midden, 
one of the largest and richest in the 
Arctic, lies only a few hundred yards 
from the Okvik site. The several boat 
loads of Eskimos who dug on the Island, 
unsupervised, in 1931, would inevitably 
have included material from. this site 
in their collection. If we disregard this 
intrusive Punuk material, the Okvik site 
would seem to be “purer” than the 
Uelen site, which contained several Old 
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Bering Sea and Birnirk types. These, 
however, might also have been intru- 
sive. If so, there would be no reason to 
question Rudenko’s conclusion that 
Uelen is the oldest Okvik site thus far 
discovered. Priority for the Uelen site is 
suggested not only by the harpoon 
heads, which on typological grounds 
seem the oldest Okvik type, but also by 
the absence of pottery, the almost com- 
plete absence of rubbed slate blades, 
and the presence of a peculiar type of 
arrowhead, slotted at both ends, like 
those from Bronze Age sites in Siberia, 
Ipiutak, and the pre-Eskimo ‘Trail 
Creek cave on Seward Peninsula, 


Alaska. 


The Asian, Bering Sea, and Chukchi 
Sea Sites 

Giddings’ three regional culture se- 
quences are as exact and complete as 
the archaeological evidence and radio 
carbon dating warrant. In most respects 
Giddings’ chronology is in close agree 
ment with mine (Collins, H. B., “‘Ar- 
Research in the North 
Arctic 7, Nos. 3-4 
[1954], pp. 300), the principal difference 
being that Giddings, with additional 


chaeological 
American Arctic,” 


radiocarbon dates available, has Den- 
bigh somewhat later and Norton some- 
what earlier. The question is whether 
the data warrant this threefold segmen- 
tation of culture at Bering Strait, 
whether there was in fact so sharp a 
demarcation, with three geographical 
culture patterns arising and continu- 
ing through time, each within its own 
independent of the 
others. In a general way the recon- 
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struction holds, provided some impor- 
tant exceptions are noted. Okvik—Old 
Bering Sea sites are restricted to the 
Siberian coast, St. Lawrence and the 
Diomede Islands; Okvik—OBS features 
—art and implement types—are not so 
restricted, and it cannot be assumed 
that their presence on the Alaskan 
mainland is an indication of nothing 
more than trade. Following Okvik 
OBS in time are Birnirk and Punuk, 
and at Cape Prince of Wales a blend 
that is recognized as Thule—Punuk, an 
outgrowth of Birnirk. Wales is on the 
Alaskan mainland. Is it to be listed 
among the “Asian Sites” because its cul 
ture was derived from earlier stages in 
Siberia? And if so, how are we to label 
the countless Thule culture sites in 
Canada and Greenland? In the case of 
sirnirk the difficulty is more than one 
of terminology. Birnirk sites are known 
not only from around Point Barrow, but 
also at two localities—Chetyrekhstol 
bovyi Island and Cape Baranov—neat 
the Kolyma River on the Arctic coast of 
Siberia (Chard 1955:152, 154). Is Bir 
nirk, then, an Asian or an American 
culture? Of necessity Giddings places it, 
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and also Thule, in both categories, 
thereby considerably blurring the pic- 
ture of “three distinct Bering Strait cul- 
tural areas,” in each of which a different 
pattern of culture arose and ran its in- 
dependent course. It is too early to say 
definitely whether the Birnirk culture 
originated in Siberia or Alaska. The 
former, it seems to me, is far more likely, 
in view of the presence of Birnirk mate- 
rial at numerous Siberian sites and the 
abundance of related earlier cultural re- 
mains—Okvik—OBS—in the same region. 
If this is so, Giddings’ conclusion (un- 
der “Bering Sea”) that “the sequences 
of Asia do not repeat themselves on 
the American 
modification. 


side” would require 

Giddings recognizes that the Norton 
culture of the “Bering Sea’ division is 
closely allied to the Near-Ipiutak and 
Choris cultures of the “Chukchi Sea” 
division and to South Alaskan FEskimo- 
\leut culture. This, however, is not the 
only cross-tie between the Bering Sea 
and two other divisions. Giddings’ re- 
cent work suggests that the Denbigh 
Flint complex also existed around Kot- 
zebue Sound, and so it is placed as the 
basic culture stratum in both the Bering 
Sea and Chukchi Sea divisions. It also 
existed in closely related form in the 
Brooks Range in interior Alaska. 
Nukleet I, which succeeded the Norton 
culture at 
Eskimo,” 


Cape Denbigh, is “Neo- 
with closest resemblances to 
Karly Punuk and Thule-Punuk, stages 
of “Asian” culture, while Nukleet II 
and III are closest to Western Thule 
of the Chukchi Sea “American” divi- 
sion. Lying at the forest edge, Nukleet 
as might be expected contains a few 
inland traits such as beavertooth knives 
and birch-bark containers. Basically and 
preponderantly, however, the oldest 
material at Nukleet is so close to Thule- 
Punuk that the site might be regarded 
as a southern extension, from the Ber- 
ing Strait region, of that typically 
culture—a situation not cov- 
ered by the statement (under “Bering 
Sea”) that, “The cultures of the north- 
crn Bering Sea region give no sign of 
having originated directly, in any pe- 
riod, from the Old World side of the 
Strait.” 

That such contradictions can occur 


“Asian” 


would seem sufficient reason for ques. 
tioning the usefulness of a reconstruc- 
tion which defines its culture sequences 
primarily in geographical terms, and 
which postulates a fixity and relative 
isolation of culture within narrowly 
circumscribed geographical limits, espe- 
cially when, as in this case, the geo- 
graphical units are contiguous small 
sub-regions of one larger region. 
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Diffusion vs. Trade 

‘Trade between Alaska and Siberia 
was an important factor in Eskimo- 
Chukchi economy in the nineteenth 
century and, as Giddings says, probably 
also in earlier times. It should be noted, 
however, that except for iron knives, 
lances, kettles, and glass beads, which 
the Eskimos were eager to obtain from 
the Chukchi, this intercontinental trade 
was mainly in raw materials—skins and 
furs, rawhide lines, walrus ivory, to- 
bacco, oil, food products, etc. Each side 
received what it needed—materials and 
commodities that were unavailable lo- 
cally. Trade in manufactured goods was 
limited mainly to wooden vessels, boots 
and parkas, and, farther to the east, 
soapstone lamps and cooking pots. Not 
included, apparently, were the harpoon 
heads and many other tools and imple- 
ments which each tribe made for its own 
use according to its own standards and 
preferences. Stefansson (1914b:26), de- 
scribing the materials that were traded, 
remarks on this point: “I have found it 
characteristic of Eskimo generally (and 
especially of those west of Cape Parry) 
that each tribe believes the artifacts 
made by its own members to be superior 
to the corresponding articles made by 
outsiders.”” Here on the Arctic coast of 
Alaska and Canada, just as around Ber- 
ing Strait, trade was mostly in local ma- 
terials which varied according to the 
natural resources of the particular re- 
gion, principally wood, copper, soap- 
stone, muskox horn, and sometimes 
objects made from these. The same pat- 
tern held for the intensive trade be- 
tween the coast and inland Eskimos of 
northern Alaska. The wide variety of 
natural products and materials involved 
in this trade, described by Spencer, did 
not normally include tools and weap- 
ons: “Each man was expected to be able 
to manufacture his own tools and weap- 
ons for himself and for his dependent 
family members” (Spencer, R. F., The 
North Alaskan Eskimo. A Study in Ecol- 
ogy and Society {Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bull. 171 (1959), p. 205)). 
The fact that harpoon heads and deco- 
rated objects are not known to have 
been traded in historic times raises the 
question of their value as evidence of 
prehistoric trade. 

The Birnirk style harpoon heads on 
St. Lawrence Island mentioned by Gid- 
dings may safely be regarded as imports, 
whether by trade or otherwise, for they 
differ in form from the local types and 
are made of antler, though caribou have 
never lived on the Island. Also, the 
whetstone of Kobuk River jade found at 
Kukulik, St. Lawrence Island, is obvi- 
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ously intrusive. The Birnirk harpoon 
heads found at two sites on the Arctic 
coast of Siberia seem to require a differ- 
ent explanation. Instead of appearing 
out of context, they are the dominant 
types, far outnumbering any others at 
these sites (Chard 1955:152, 154). This 
would seem to mean that the Birnirk 
existed as a cultural entity in northern 
Siberia. The same explanation would 
apply to the Thule harpoon heads of 
identical form found at Asian and 
American sites which Giddings cites as 
evidence of trade. I would say they are 
similar because they are the products 
of a Thule culture which existed on 
both sides of Bering Strait. 

The Punuk harpoon heads which oc- 
cur as “rare items” in Kotzebue Sound 
sites are evidently those at Ahteut on 
the Kobuk River (Giddings 1952a:56). 
However, it should be noted that these 
and a Thule type 2 head were the only 
harpoon heads found at the site, which 
speaks against their being trade pieces. 
These harpoon heads do not appear to 
be out of place at Ahteut except that, 
being designed for sea mammal hunt- 
ing, they are 100 miles inland from the 
sea. Most of the other Ahteut artifacts 
(fish-shaped fishing lure; fish net sink- 
ers; fish spears and arrows; bola weights; 
conical-tanged arrowheads; harpoon 
socket pieces and ice picks; harpoon 
dart heads; composite knife handles; 
rubbed slate blades for knives, ulus and 
harpoon heads; adz heads, handles and 
blades; cannon bone scrapers; amber; 
pyrites; splitting wedges; whetstones; 
whale rib mattocks; baleen bucket or 
pail; and pottery lamps and cooking 
pots decorated with paddled curvilinear 
3irnirk designs) are just as character- 
istic of contemporaneous or somewhat 
older coastal Eskimo sites as are the 
harpoon heads. The same is true of later 
Kobuk River culture. The 19 harpoon 
heads from the later sites on the middle 
and lower Kobuk are identical with 
those found at late Thule sites from 
Alaska to Greenland. But again this is 
in no way exceptional, and cannot be 
accepted offhand as specific evidence of 
trade, for the other implement types— 
65 by count—that form the great bulk 
of late prehistoric Kobuk culture are 
those which regularly occur at coastal 
sites of the same age in northern Alaska. 
Rather than trade involving a few se- 
lected categories of artifacts such as har- 
poon heads, I would suggest that the 
explanation is one of wider cultural sig- 
nificance, namely, the inland movement 
of Eskimos who, long familiar with cari- 
bou hunting and fishing nearer the 
coasts, chose to extend their settlements 
far up river where they could devote 
themselves primarily to these pursuits. 
The harpoon heads in their possession 
suggest that the Ahteut and other Ko- 
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buk Eskimos made seasonal excursions 
to the coast or as far downstream as 
necessary in order to hunt seals (Gid- 
dings 1952a:56). No doubt there was 
also trading between the river and coast 
dwellers, just as today, but if present 
custom prevailed, the sea products trans- 
ported up river would have been mainly 
seal oil, blubber, seal skins, etc., of 
which there would be no archaeological 
trace. 

The Okvik harpeon head found in 
an Ipiutak house is no doubt an im- 
port, for it is a characteristic Okvik 
type that does not belong in the Ipiutak 
culture; moreover, the decoration is spe- 
cifically Okvik. Four side prongs for 
bird darts and a harpoon socket piece 
with similar decoration (Larsen and 
Rainey 1948: Fig. 47) are also probably 
intrusive at Ipiutak. It does not follow, 
however, that they are necessarily the 
result of direct trade. In fact they could 
hardly be so regarded if, as Giddings 
and I both believe, Ipiutak is some cen- 
turies later than Okvik. Also to be noted 
in this connection is the fact that diag- 
nostic Ipiutak artifacts have not been 
found at Okvik—OBS sites. In speaking 
of Okvik art at Ipiutak, it should be 
mentioned that Ipiutak art itself incor- 
porates Okvik and OBS motifs and as 
a whole “is closely related to the char- 
acteristic curvilinear style of the Okvik 
and Old Bering Sea phases” (Larsen 
and Rainey 1948:143-44). Thus, to cite 
only two examples, an ivory band (Lar- 
sen and Rainey 1948: Fig. 38, a) has an 
over-all decoration that is Ipiutak, 
though the spurred lines forming part 
of the design are specifically Okvik and 
the concentric circles are common to 
Ipiutak, Okvik and OBS style 2; a com- 
panion piece with generally similar 
decoration (Fig. 38, b) has Okvik 
spurred lines, a few specific Ipiutak 
motifs, and a design arrangement that 
is close to OBS style 2. Whatever the 
explanation of the presence of a few 
actual Okvik artifacts at Ipiutak, they 
are of less importance culturally and his- 
torically than are the many other arti- 
facts and art designs which show that 
the two cultures were closely related in 
some respects, however different they 
were in others. 

While Giddings emphasizes the im- 
portance of trade, he also recognizes 
that, “Many other close resemblances 
on all time levels may result from imita- 
tion rather than trade.” I suggest that, 
except as noted above, the close resem- 
blances that have been mentioned are 
due neither to imitation in the strict 
sense nor to trade, but to the retention 
of earlier culture traits (Okvik—OBS) by 
a somewhat later culture (Ipiutak), to 
a basic and unexplained kinship in 
some respects between Ipiutak and 
Okvik—OBS, and, in the case of the Bir- 





nirk and various Thule stages, to a com- 
monality of culture that existed during 
these periods as attested by the same 
types of harpoon heads and many other 
implements at sites of the same age in 
northern Alaska, including the Kobuk, 
at Bering Strait, Norton Sound, and 
probably the Arctic coast of Siberia as 
far west as the Kolyma River. 


Migration and Origins 

One can recognize the importance of 
cultural stability, local culture growth 
and the regional patterning of culture 
in the Bering Strait area without con- 
tending, as does Giddings, that popula- 
tion movements were in no way in- 
volved. For example, Nukleet I seems to 
have been completely unrelated to the 
earlier Norton culture of the same local- 
ity but closely related to Thule—Punuk 
of Bering Strait. The most logical ex- 
planation would seem to be that it was 
brought to Cape Denbigh frum the Ber- 
ing Strait region by Eskimos who pos- 
sessed a Thule—Punuk form of culture. 
I would also assume that population 
movements, probably on a small scale, 
were responsible for the establishment 
of the Birnirk culture along the Arctic 
coasts of Siberia and Alaska, and I 
would not be surprised if the same 
should prove to be true in the case of 
the Near Ipiutak of Arctic Alaska and 
the Norton culture of Norton Sound. 

As long as attention is focused on Ber- 
ing Strait, there is no need to invoke 
large-scale migrations of peoples or the 
transference of total cultural patterns 
into the area, for this was the area in 
which the cultures developed. But Ber- 
ing Strait is only part of the Eskimo 
world, and if we look to the east it is 
evident that migration and culture 
transfer must be taken into account. In 
no other way can the rapid spread of 
the Thule culture throughout Canada 
and Greenland be explained. The 
Thule Eskimos who moved eastward 
with their Alaska-derived culture need 
not be regarded as “weary migrants” or 
“determined plodders”; rather, they 
were expert travelers, who traversed the 
enormous stretch of territory from 
North Alaska to North Greenland in a 
remarkably short time. This seems the 
only way to account for the virtual 
identity of the oldest Thule materials 
in Alaska, northern Canada, and Green- 
land. Similar contacts and intercom- 
munication seem necessary to explain 
the many other close resemblances be- 
tween later stages of Thule culture in 
Canada and Greenland and those of the 
same age in Alaska. It is surely no acci- 
dent that this part of the Arctic, where 
a uniform pattern of Thule culture ex- 
tended for over 6,000 miles, is an area 
in which a single language is spoken. 
This remarkable linguistic homoge- 
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neity, perhaps unparalleled elsewhere, 
implies relatively recent population 
movements and contacts—later, it would 
seem, than the original eastward spread 
of the Thule culture around 1,000 years 
ago (Collins, H. B., “Comment” in 
“Time Depths of American Linguistic 
Groupings: Symposium,” American An- 
thropologist [1954] 56). If the specific 
data of archaeology are examined, part 
of the explanation may be found in the 
postulated late westward movement or 
movements of Thule Eskimos which 
brought a number of typical Thule 
traits to northern Alaska within the past 
few centuries, traits which are charac- 
teristic of prehistoric Canadian Thule 
culture but which in Alaska are re- 
stricted to sites of the historic period 
and the protohistori¢ period exclu- 
sively. 

The origins of the Thule and Punuk 
cultures seem relatively clear; for the 
most part both were outgrowths of ear- 
lier cultures which preceded them in the 
same region. It is different with the 
earlier cultures themselves. It has long 
been apparent that these too, in the 
form in which we know them, devel- 
oped locally, in the Bering Strait region. 
But is the recognition of this more than 
a step, a long step to be sure, toward 
the final solution? The specific com- 
plexes which we call Okvik, Ipiutak, 
Dorset, Denbigh, or any other, are com- 
prised of a number of discrete elements 
which appear in particular combina 
tions. The component elements of a 
culture, unlike the assemblages which 
they form, may in some cases be traced 
far back into the past and to regions far 
from where the complex arose. It should 
not be considered mere speculation, but 
one of the legitimate and necessary tasks 
of archaeology, to observe the distribu- 
tion in time and space of the individual 
elements in an attempt to discern the 
basic roots of the culture. Giddings’ dis- 
cussion of the Denbigh Flint complex 
points up the distinction between the 
origin of a total complex and of the 
elements of which it is composed. As the 
Denbigh Flint complex (like any other 
complex) is unique, and well established 
in Alaska, there is no need to seek its 
origin elsewhere. three 
most important elements—burins, mi 
croblades, and side blades—must have 
been derived from the Old World, un- 
less one were prepared to believe that 
these distinctive Palaeolithic and Meso- 
lithic features were independently in 
vented in America. ‘Therefore the 
ultimate origin of the Denbigh Flint 
complex, from the history of its con- 
stituent elements, may be said to lie in 
the Old World, although as Giddings 
points out, the complex itself has not 
been identified anywhere outside of 


Alaska. 


However, its 
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Tradition 

It was perhaps inevitable that the con- 
cept of tradition would be extended to 
the Arctic, for in few other areas has 
tradition in the ordinary sense been 
more persistent, and tradition-bound 
cultural configurations more apparent. 
Giddings has described “three zones of 
archeological tradition” around Bering 
Strait, which will be useful in distin- 
guishing between the several contrast- 
ing patterns of culture revealed by 
archaeology in this particular, rather 
limited area. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that some of these are only seg- 
ments, regional manifestations, of larger 
traditions that extended far beyond Ber- 
ing Strait. If the concept is to be for- 
mally adopted and defined in anything 
like the way it has been in other parts 
of America, it would seem desirable to 
begin on a broader scale by recognizing 
first the major traditions that existed in 
the Arctic area as a whole and in other 
parts of the area. 

The best known and most sharply 
defined Arctic tradition is the Okvik— 
Old Bering Sea—Birnirk—Punuk—Thule- 
Inugsuk sequence, a cultural continuum 
which originated in Northeast Siberia 
over 2,000 years ago and spread east- 
ward to become the principal basis of 
modern Eskimo culture in northern 
\laska, Greenland, and parts of Can- 
ada. It is a tradition in the truest sense, 
as has long been recognized, a series of 
related cultures or stages, which reveal 
often in minute detail the growth proc- 
esses of a configuration which has per- 
sisted for over 2,000 years within a 
sharply circumscribed but extensive geo- 
graphical area—the whole of Arctic 
(America and adjacent northeastern Si- 
beria. This coastal Arctic tradition cor- 
responds to the ““Neo-Eskimo” or “Are- 
tic Whale Hunting Culture” of Larsen 
and Rainey. I have pointed out else- 
where (Collins, H. B., Arctic Area [Pro- 
eram of the History of America, No. 68 
(Mexico: Comision de Historia)], pp. 
80-85) the objections that may be raised 
to the use of these and the companion 
terms Paleo-Eskimo or Ipiutak complex, 
and to the contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies that result when Eskimo cultural 
relationships are interpreted under the 
postulates of this hypothesis. This is not 
surprising, considering that in Larsen 
and Rainey’s highly elaborate theoret- 
ical structure the archaeological data 
the various stages of prehistoric Eskimo 
actually discovered—were made to 
conform to the suppositions of Birket- 
Smith’s and Steensby’s rigid and elabo- 
rate ethnological-geographical hypothe- 
sis, no part of which has been sustained 
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by the evidence of archaeology, soma- 
tology, or linguistics. 

By whatever name it may be called, 
the Okvik—-Inugsuk tradition (to tele- 
scope its stages) was essentially that of a 
maritime hunting people who lived in 
permanent villages along the sea coasts, 
and, in northern Alaska, along the 
larger rivers in the adjacent interior. On 
the islands of the Bering Strait region 
where there were no caribou, food and 
other necessities of life came mainly 
from the sea—seals, walrus, whales, polar 
bears, fish and sea birds; whales were 
hunted only rarely during the earlier 
periods but intensively in the Punuk, 
Thule, and later stages. Wild-reindeer 
hunting was an important occupation 
on the Siberian mainland in the Okvik 
period; on the American mainland and 
in Greenland, caribou as well as muskox 
were hunted at all times when they were 
available. Implement technology was 
highly developed, and varied from pe- 
riod to period as new types evolved or 
were introduced and others disap- 
peared. The persistence of tradition is 
indicated by the presence in all periods 
of such features as the semi-subterra- 
nean house with entrance passage; the 
toggle harpoon with its several parts— 
detachable head and foreshaft, fixed 
socket piece and shaft, finger rest, ice 
pick; inflated seal skin floats; throwing 
board; bird darts with side prongs; bow 
and arrow, the latter with separate bone 
or ivory head with or without stone 
blade; skin boats; sleds—first the small 
hand sled for hauling boats over the ice, 
later the dog sled; baleen toboggans: 
chipped stone and rubbed slate imple- 
ments, the former more important in 
the early periods; lamps and cooking 
pots, first of pottery, later of stone: 
adzes; mattocks; bow drills; ulus and 
mens’ knives; knife with composite 
handle and small end blade which func- 
tioned as a burin; tambourine type 
drum; snow goggles; needle cases; brow 
bands; link ornaments, 
wooden dolls. 

In the central and eastern Arctic 
these features made their first appear 
ance in the Thule period. At Bering 
Strait the way of life which they denote 
has continued without break from Ok 
vik times to the present. This is shown 
most strikingly by the village on Little 
Diomede Island, which was established 
in the Okvik period, was occupied 
throughout the succeeding periods, and 
is still inhabited today. The strength 
and tenacity of the tradition is indi- 
cated also by the marked changes it un- 
derwent and by the new features it was 
able to absorb. Thus, on St. Lawrence 
Island many new elements appeared in 


ivory and 
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the Punuk stage, apparently not as the 
result of borrowing or diffusion but 
brought there by new migrants from 
Siberia. This is suggested by the skeletal 
remains—the long headed, specialized 
northern Eskimo or Birnirk type at Old 
Bering Sea sites, and the sudden appear- 
ance at Punuk sites of the broader 
headed modern St. Lawrence and Si- 
berian type. Similarly, the features 
which Giddings lists as typical of the 
Asian tradition are probably typical 
only of its latest phase, when it was sub- 
jected to strong Chukchi influence. 
These particular features are not of a 
kind that can be demonstrated archaeo- 
logically, but it seems probable that they 
were associated with a group of impor- 
tant implement types, 17 in number 
(Collins 1937:255), which have not been 
found at any of the prehistoric St. Law- 
rence sites but which, like those Gid- 
dings mentions, are typical of modern 
St. Lawrence Island culture. These, like 
the new features introduced on St. Law- 
rence in the Punuk stage, were no doubt 
brought to the Island by Eskimos who 
moved over from the Siberian main- 
land. That the tradition could maintain 
its essential character under such cir- 
cumstances is a better measure of its 
vitality than if there had been, as Gid- 
dings says, “only slow change in artifact 
style and a gradual loss of the art of en- 
graving” over a period of 2,000 years. 

The second major tradition in the 
Arctic was the Dorset and the earlier 
stages, as yet not Clearly defined, from 
which it developed. The Dorset culture 
was deep-rooted in the eastern Cana- 
dian Arctic and Greenland. Radiocar- 
bon dates for an early stage of the cul- 
ture at the T 1 site on Southampton 
Island range from 675 B.c. to 103 B.c.; 
these compare with dates of 2000 B.c. to 
396 B.c. for the early and late stages, re- 
spectively, of the Sarqaq culture, which 
seems to have been the stage immedi- 
ately ancestral to Dorset (Rainey and 
Ralph 1959; Collins 1956). There are no 
radiocarbon dates for the terminal 
stages of Dorset, but it was still in exist- 
ence when the Thule people arrived in 
Arctic Canada around 800 years ago, 
and it may well have persisted in some 
areas considerably later than that. The 
extent to which Dorset and Thule may 
have influenced one another remains to 
be determined. It would also be ex- 
pected that the Dorset culture, which 
had persisted for so long in the central 
and eastern Arctic, would have left some 
imprint on the modern culture of these 
regions. Thus far we can point only to 
the modern central Eskimo type of har- 
poon head and side-bladed lance as 
forms that were derived from the Dorset 
culture. 

In general, Dorset and Thule were 
about as different as two Eskimo cul- 
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tures could be. This was not because of 
any fundamental differences in econ- 
omy. Both were hunting people, de- 
pending for their livelihood on the sea 
and land animals around them, though 
the Dorsets did not hunt whales or pos- 
sess dogs. The sharp differences between 
Dorset and Thule show up mainly in 
their implement typology, entirely dif- 
ferent forms of implements having been 
used to perform the same function. Also, 
the Dorset people lacked such typical 
Eskimo features as the bow drill, ulus, 
the throwing board, bone arrowheads, 
mattocks, snow shovels, and dog sleds. 
Their harpoon heads, knives and other 
bone and ivory implements were small 
and delicately made, in keeping with 
their stone technology which may be 
described as microlithic. The latter pro- 
vides the clue to the origin of the cul- 
ture. The burins, burin spalls, micro- 
blades, round, oval and rectangular side 
blades, and small end blades of the 
early Dorset culture are directly com- 
parable to those occurring at much 
earlier pre-Eskimo sites to the west in 
Canada and Alaska, sites which in one 
way or another are related to the micro- 
lithic Denbigh Flint complex of Norton 
Sound. Though all of these early Dorset 
features have not been found together 
at any one of the western sites, their 
consistent occurrence in varying com- 
binations at all of them points to the 
Denbigh Flint complex, or related com- 
plexes, as the principal source from 
which the Dorset tradition arose (Col- 
lins, H. B., “Recent Developments in 
the Dorset Culture Area” [Memorrs, So- 
ciety for American Archaeology, No. 9 
(1953)]; Collins, “Archaeological Re- 
search in the North American Arctic”; 
Harp, Elmer, Jr., “New World Affini- 
ties of Cape Dorset Culture” [Anthro- 
pological Papers of the University of 
Alaska 1, No. 2 (1953)]; Irving, Wil- 
liam, “Evidence of Early Tundra Cul- 
tures in Northern Alaska” [Anthropo- 
logical Papers of the University of 
Alaska 1, No. 2 (1953))). 

The third major Eskimo tradition is 
that centering in south Alaska, in what 
De Laguna (1956) has called the Pacific 
Fskimo-Aleut province. Features which 
give a distinctive stamp to the prehis- 
toric and modern culture of the Aleuts, 
Koniag, and Chugach include oval and 
round stone lamps, whaling with pois- 
oned lance, the detachable barbed head 
with hole in tang more important than 
the toggle harpoon head, composite fish 
hooks and stone sinkers, specialized 
forms of slate blades, emphasis on deco- 
ration of clothing and the person, high 
development of woodworking, painting, 
and especially of weaving. 

The three contrasting patterns of 
Eskimo culture—the northern maritime, 
Dorset, and Pacific Eskimo-Aleut— 





which I have referred to as “traditions” 
have, of course, long been recognized as 
such, and the use of this particular term 
brings no new insight or understanding, 
I only wish to suggest, if the concept is to 
be applied at all to the Arctic, that these 
three distinctive configurations be recog. 
nized as the major traditions of the area. 

Returning to Bering Strait, we see 
that two distinct traditions may be rec- 
ognized there, which though partly 
overlapping in geographic range, moved 
in different directions at different times 
in the past. The northern maritime tra- 
dition, which had developed in north. 
eastern Siberia, spread north from Ber- 
ing Strait to Point Barrow, then over 
two thousand miles eastward to Green- 
land, with only a minor offshoot—Nuk- 
leet—extending south of Bering Strait. 
The other and older tradition—Choris- 
Near Ipiutak—Norton—which is just be- 
ginning to emerge from Giddings’ work, 
had a north-south alignment, from 
Point Hope to Kotzebue Sound to Nor- 
ton Sound, and possibly as far south as 
the North Pacific—Aleutian area. The di- 
rection of the flow is uncertain but a 
clue is provided by the presence of the 
Denbigh Flint complex in the Norton- 
Kotzebue Sound area. I have suggested 
above that this basic west Alaskan cul- 
ture contributed to the formation of the 
Dorset, the dominant Eskimo culture of 
the eastern Arctic. In all probability the 
Denbigh complex or a related later stage 
was also the source from which the stone 
industry of the Ipiutak culture was de- 
rived (Giddings 1951; Collins, “Archae- 
ological Research in the North Amer- 
ican Arctic’). Giddings now suggests 
that the 3,000-year-old Choris culture 
may also have developed from a Den- 
bigh Flint complex base. Fortunately, 
Giddings has hit on a method of field 
operation that promises to provide the 
answers to many of these problems. His 
investigation of old beach ridges, along 
which cultural remains of different pe- 
riods extend in ordered array back from 
the sea, has already yielded highly im- 
portant results, and may later provide 
us with local sequences that will tie in 
Eskimo with pre-Eskimo and reveal the 
processes through which the Eskimo pat- 
tern of culture developed. 


By Davin M. Hopkins“ 


I gather that I am invited to contrib- 
ute some discussion or amplification of 
the ideas presented in Giddings’ paper, 
from the point of view of a geologist 
concerned with the Pleistocene and Re- 
cent history of the Bering Strait area. 
Unfortunately, I cannot at the moment 
devote adequate time or thought to such 
a contribution. I can say that during the 
time span covered by these cultural se- 
quences (the last 4,000-6,000 years), 
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the landscape along the Bering-Chukchi 
coast has differed little from its present 
aspect. Sea level has varied little if at all 
from its present position. Studies of 
pollen profiles in several places indicate 
only minor changes in the climate and 
vegetation, and close study of the stra- 
tigraphy of soils and alluvium indicates 
that only minor fluctuations of climate 
are recorded. The earliest cultures in 
the region probably existed during the 
period that is known as the “climatic 
optimum” or “thermal maximum” in 
other parts of the world, but the ther- 
mal maximum seems to have been only 
an obscure and minor climatic event in 
the Bering-Chukchi region. 


By Hetcre LARSEN‘ 


My most important comment on Gid- 
dings’ article is that it is an excellent 
outline of our present knowledge of the 
archaeology of the region in question. 
(l] There are, however, two places 
where | would have expressed myself 
differently. ‘The first place is where Gid- 
dings talks about “the firmly established 
St. Lawrence Island archeology.” In my 
opinion, more excavations are needed 
on St. Lawrence and the Punuk Islands 
before we can be sure that the culture 
sequence is firmly established. The lat- 
est carbon-14 dates (Rainey and Ralph 
1959) do not tally with those given by 
Giddings, and this raises the question 
which of the two cultures, Okvik or Old 
Bering Sea, is the older. Although it 
seems to me from a typological point of 
view that the old sequence (Okvik—Old 
Bering Sea) is the more likely, this needs 
to be confirmed through excavations. 
Further, the development of the Okvik 
culture is in my opinion not yet fully 
elucidated. In his paper, Giddings dis- 
tinguishes between an earlier stage (Ok- 
vik I) and a later (Okvik IT). However, 
the question is if there are not three, 
instead of two, as there are three differ- 
ent styles of decoration in the type site, 
viz., a coarse, a fine with straight or 
slightly curved lines, and a more elabo- 
rate characterized by spurred double- 
lines. The disturbing fact is that all 
three occur in the type site that Gid- 
dings uses as an example of Okvik I. 
Finally, no pure Old Bering Sea site 
has so far been excavated. I would like 
to see the expression “firmly estab- 
lished” changed, so that someone could 
be encouraged to do more digging on 
St. Lawrence Island and the Punuk Is- 
lands. 

[2] The second place is where Gid- 
dings is “dubious” about the cultural 
continuity of the “Norton culture” with 
the Eskimo, and in a note questions 
“whether the primarily linguistic label 
‘Eskimo’ should be applied to any of 
the inland-directed and older cultures 
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of the general region.” It is of course 
true that we do not know if the Norton 
and Ipiutak people spoke Eskimo, but 
their cultures, and particularly the Ipiu- 
tak culture, contain so many and such 
significant culture elements character- 
istic of Eskimo culture that it is hard to 
call them anything but Eskimo cultures. 
As pointed out in the Ipiutak report 
(Larsen and Rainey 1948) and in a later 
article by me (“The Material Culture 
of the Nunamiut and Its Relation to 
Other Forms of Eskimo Culture in 
Northern Alaska,” Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Second International Congress 
of Americanists, Copenhagen, 1956), the 
later inland-directed cultures of north- 
ern Alaska, including Seward Peninsula 
with the exception of Wales, developed 
out of the Ipiutak culture. The culture 
today is undeniably an Eskimo culture, 
since its bearers speak Eskimo, and yet 
for the last century the mode of life, the 
economy, and the types of dwellings of 
these inland people have been as differ- 
ent: from those of the whale-hunting 
coast dwellers as the Ipiutak culture 
was from the cultures on St. Lawrence 
Island. The “coastal-inland dichotomy” 
is recognized by Giddings for later cul- 
tures (Western Thule—Arctic Wood- 
land), and I do not see why he hesitates 
to stretch the line from the inland- 
directed cultures back to the Ipiutak 
culture, particularly since in the latter 
we find the same characteristics, viz., 
the extensive use of birch bark and 
beavertooth whittling. Considering the 
great similarity in the flint industry be- 
tween Ipiutak and Near Ipiutak, on 
one hand, and Norton, on the other, 
there is hardly any doubt that the arti- 
facts made of organic material were also 
similar. 


By M. G. Levine 

Giddings’ article on the Bering Strait 
region is a very interesting, valuable, 
and pithy compendium of archacolog- 
ical researches in this field, by one of the 
greatest experts on the subject. 

The chronological chart in the article, 
though it contains some disputable ele- 
ments, still seems to be sufficiently rea- 
soned. One of the main problems of old 
Eskimo archaeology of the Bering Strait 
area is surely that of dating Okvik cul- 
ture and correlating it with Old Bering 
Sea culture. It is unfortunate that the 
data on Okvik culture are still incom- 
pletely published. 

[1] While materials from the coastal 
parts of Chukotka Peninsula are also 
incomplete, S. I. Rudenko, who con- 
ducted investigations 
there, is well known to have described 
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an ancient settlement site in Uelen. 
Concluding that the Uelen finds were 
similar to implements of the Okvik site, 
he distinguishes a special Ueleno-Okvik 
stage—in his opinion the most ancient 
Eskimo culture in the Bering Sea area. 
The evidence for this statement still de- 
serves further argumentation. 
{2} Giddings mentions the excavations 
in Uelen by R. V. Chubarova and me. 
‘These excavations took place not at the 
Uelen site investigated by Rudenko, but 
at an ancient sepulchre situated some 
hundreds of meters away from the 
Uelen site. This cemetery was used as a 
burying place for a long time, but it 
seems never to have been used by the 
population of the Uelen settlement site. 
In 1955-59 about a hundred tombs were 
opened, and have yielded a vast amount 
of material. The majority of the tombs 
were marked by implements of the Old 
Bering Sea culture type, but some bur- 
ials also contained typical Okvik, Bir- 
nirk, and Punuk implements (harpoon 
heads). These materials are now under 
study, but even now we can say that 
they indicate a rather unexpected co- 
existence of different types of harpoon 
heads in single burials. 
[3] 1 consider very fruitful the general 
theoretical statements of Giddings, par- 
ticularly his statement on the great sig- 
nificance of exchange in the life of var- 
ious ancient population groups in the 
Bering Sea area. The author is right in 
insisting on the necessity to take into 
account this factor while comparing dif- 
ferent local cultures. Undoubtedly true 
also is his statement that the similarity 
of certain elements in cultural com- 
plexes of different territories, significant 
as it might be, does not supply a ground 
for judging about migrations. How 
often we find people speculating about 
migrations instead of thoroughly in- 
vestigating the possibility of local evo- 
lution and local changes of forms. 
Moreover, how often migrations and 
diffusion are sought, whereas similari- 
ties are really explainable by the similar 
level of evolution of different groups. 
Giddings has shown a continuity of 
evolution of cultures on St. Lawrence 
Island. Very convincing is his statement 
that no culture of Bering Strait can be 
proved to have originated from some 
other region (his conclusion 3). In my 
book published in 1958 [see quotation 
in Collins’ comment above, p. 132], I 
summarized all the anthropological, 
archaeological and linguistic data at my 
disposal and criticized theories consider- 
ing the Eskimo to be late newcomers to 
Bering Sea areas. Acquaintance with 
Giddings’ article has affirmed me in my 
position. 
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Recent Research on 


the Prehistory of Spain 


by L. Pericot-Garaa and E. Ripoll-Perello 


RESEARCH on the prehistory of Spain entered a period 
of intense activity in 1914. Prior to that date, some non- 
Spanish scholars, especially those from the Institut de 
Paléontologie Humaine, Paris, had worked in the 
Cantabrian region on the excavation of sites (e.g., Cueva 
del Castillo), or on the copying and publication of rock 
paintings. In addition there was isolated activity by 
competent amateurs, such as that of the Marquis de 
Cerralbo at the Torralba site. 

From 1914 onward, a great number of studies were 
carried out. These included work on the Manzanares 
terraces, Madrid, by H. Obermaier and J. Perez de 
Barradas; explorations of H. Breuil and J. Cabré in 
several regions of Spain; excavations by Conde de la 
Vega del Sella in the Cantabrian caves; and the dis- 
coveries of Bosch Gimpera in Aragon and Catalonia, 
and his synthesizing books, which added great bril- 
liance to Spanish science. Subsequently, important pro- 
vincial centers of prehistoric research were founded at 
Santander, Navarra, and Valencia, where the Servicio 
de Investigacion Prehistorica conducted a notable pro- 
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gram of excavations, especially in the cave of Parpallo. 

When in 1939 scientific activity was resumed, a young 
generation of scholars became very active in a number 
of places in Spain. Particularly active were the Com- 
isaria General de Excavaciones Arqueologicas, Madrid, 
under the direction of Julio Martinez Santa-Olalla, 
the Servicio de Investigaciones Arqueoldégicas de la 
Diputacion Provincial de Barcelona, under the direc- 
tion of Martin Almagro, and the Servicio de Investiga- 
cién Prehistorica de la Diputacién Provincial de 
Valencia, staffed by I. Ballester, L. Pericot, D. Fletcher, 
and E. Pla, and many other regional and local centers 
began working as well. Further, a large number of 
amateurs were working intensively. In 1955, the Com- 
isaria General was superseded by the Servicio Nacional 
de Excavaciones Arqueoldgicas, with representatives in 
each university district to control all archaeological 
activity in the district. This gave new impetus to pre- 
historic research, which was further strengthened by 
the improvement of museums, enhanced teaching of 
prehistory at the universities, and excellent publica- 
tions. Financial support has come from several founda- 
tions, including the Spanish Fundacién Juan March, 
the American Bryant Foundation (aiding Greek and 
Roman archaeology), and especially the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research (financing 
Palaeolithic studies). 

The history and the current state of our knowledge 
on Spanish prehistory are set forth in the first chapter 
of the synthesizing book by Pericot 1958; see also 
Pericot 1957 and San Valero 1956b. Those who do not 
read Spanish may refer to Pericot (1952) and Breuil 
(1956). 

The following brief report on recent research on the 
prehistory of Spain deals with the years 1956 to 1959, 
and also indicates work now in progress. 

Lower Palaeolithic.—Archaeological work on Lower 
Palaeolithic sites in Spain has been scant during the last 
three years. Although occasional finds have been re- 
ported by the press, especially finds in the terraces of the 
Manzanares River near Madrid, there has been no real 
progress, and the situation is essentially the same as it 
was in 1957 (Pericot 1957a). The Fifth International 
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MAP OF SPAIN WITH SITES 
MENTIONED IN TEXT 


Triangles indicate excavations 
supported by Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Re- 
search, Inc. 


1. Lower Palaeolithic sites in 
Manzanares Valley (Ma- 
drid) 

2. Cueva de Carigiiela (Pinar, 
Granada) 

3. Cueva del Conde (Tunon, 
Asturias) 

4. La 
Asturias) 

5. Cova Negra (Jativa, Valen- 
cia) 

6. Mousterian 
(Tarragona) 

7. Abric Romani (Capellades, 
Barcelona) 

. Cueva del Toll (Moya, Bar- 
celona) 

. Cueva de 
Gerona) 
10. Cueva del Cochino 

lena, Alicante) 

11. Cueva del Barranc Blanc 
(Rotova, Valencia) 

12. Cueva del Parpallo (Gan- 
dia, Valencia) 

. Cueva de les Mallaetes (Barig, Valencia) 

14. Cueva de Ambrosio (Velez Blanco, Almeria) 

. Cueva del Higueron (Malaga) 

16. Cueva del Cau de les Goges (Sant Julia de 
Gerona) 

17. Cueva del Castillo (Puente Viesgo, Santander) 

18. Cueva de la Pasiega (Puente Viesgo, Santander) 

19. Cueva de las Monedas (Puente Viesgo, Santander) 

20. Cueva de las Chimeneas (Puente Viesgo, Santander) 

21. Cueva de la Cullalvera (Ramales, Santander) 

22. Cueva de Ardales (Malaga), containing Palaeolithic art 
Cueva de los Casares (Riba de Saelices, Guadalajara) 


25. 
24. Cueva de la Hoz (Santa Maria del Espino, Guadalajara) 
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Congress of INQUA (Internationale Quartaerverein- 
igung), 1957, saw presentation of some interesting pa- 
pers relating to the Spanish Quaternary, notably the 
important contribution of Riba on the geology of the 
Manzanares Valley, which affords a good stepping stone 
for future research (Riba 1957). De Terra studied some 
of the Guadalquivir terraces (1956). 

Middle Palaeolithic.—Activity on Middle Palaeo- 
lithic sites has been much more extensive. Spahni exca- 
vated the Cueva de Carigiiela at Pinar, Granada, and 
found it to be Late Mousterian with a rich lithic indus- 
try, abundant fauna, and even some remains of Nean- 
derthal man (Spahni 1955). The latter remains have 
been studied by Manuel Garcia Sanchez and Fusté 
(Fusté 1956). 

For northern Spain, in Asturias, Jorda has published 
on materials from the Cueva del Conde, at Tunon, and 
on a Mousterian quartzite industry found in La 
Cuevona, at Ribadesella (1955a). 

The Servicio de Investigacion Prehistorica, Valencia, 
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25. Shelters with rock paintings (Nerpio, Albacete) 

26. La Sarga shelters with rock paintings (Alcoy, Alicante) 
and sites in Gallinera Valley 

o7 


27. Albarracin shelters with Levantine paintings (Teruel) 
28. Cueva de los Letreros (Velez Blanco, Almeria), contain- 
ing schematic paintings 

Barranco de Calapata (Cretas, Teruel), containing rock 
paintings and Mesolithic industries (center of Bajo 
Aragon) 

30. Mesolithic site of Cal Coix (Gerona) 

31. Caves of the mountain mass of Montgri (Gerona) 

32. Mallorca and Minorca 

33. El Carambolo (Sevilla) 
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has conducted excavations in Cova Negra, at Jativa, 
Valencia, and found that the cave contained several 
early Mousterian levels, a rich fauna—possibly includ- 
ing Elephas iolensis, which poses provocative problems 
-and a Neanderthaloid parietal (Fletcher 1957a; Fusté 
1953). Ponsell (1958) has studied a small shelter near 
Alcoy, Alicante province, which yielded typical Mous- 
terian points. 

A Levalloiso-Mousteroid site, with some classical 
Mousterian points of French type, not yet published, 
has been found by Vilaseca in the vicinity of Reus, ‘Tar- 
ragona province. 

In the province of Barcelona, Ripoll continued exca- 
vating the shelter called Abric Romani, at Capellades. 
This site is important both for its flint Mousterian 
pieces with dentated retouching, and also for its stratig: 
raphy of alternating sands and travertine, which reflects 
the successive climatic changes during the Wiirm glac- 
ation (Virgili et al. 1957; Ripoll 1958). There are a few 
Mousterian remains, including a flint industry and im- 
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Fic. 1. Horse painted in black (Cueva de las Monedas, 
Puente Viesgo, Santander). Early Magdalenian. Discov- 
ered in 1951. 


portant fauna, also in the cave of Toll at Moya, Barce- 
lona, and of Moliect at Serina, Gerona (Thomas et al. 
1957; Donner and Kurtén 1958). 

In some of these Mousterian sites, the upper levels 
reveal an association with items of Upper Palaeolithic 
type. Whether these levels may be considered transi- 
tional toward the Upper Palaeolithic is a problem for 
future research. This characteristic occurs, for ex- 
ample, in the almost superficial levels of the Cueva del 
Cochino at Viilena, Alicante, which was excavated by 
Soler (1956). jorda, on the strength of materials from 
Cova Negra, tends to connect the Spanish Mousterian 
with the Solutrean (1956a). 

Upper Palacolithic.—The problems of the Spanish 
Upper Palaeolithic are complex, and publication on 
that prehistoric age has been both frequent and many- 
sided. Problems relating to the Solutrean have been 
repeatedly examined (Pericot 1955a), as have the pos- 
sible relations of the Solutrean in Spain with North 
Africa (Pericot 1954, 1955b, 1957c). This latter possi- 
bility has been strengthened by several recent finds, for 
example, the human frontal bone from the cave of Bar- 
ranc Blane at Rotova, Valencia, which corresponds with 
the type of Mechta-el-Arbi (North African Cromag- 
noid) and of the Guanches of the Canary Islands. 
Several other aspects of Upper Palaeolithic industry 
and fauna have been discussed (Almagro 1956; Wernert 
1956; Corominas 1956; Jorda 1956d). 

There have been excavations in the Cantabrian 
region, especially by Jorda (1956b, 1957b, 1958), who 
found a Magdalenian III industry in the Cueva de la 
Lloseta, Asturias; by Gonzalez-Echegaray (1957a), who 
found in the Picos de Europa an Upper Palacolithic in- 
dustry that, however, is not well defined with respect to 
glaciation; and by Jansens and Gonzalez-Echegaray 
(1958), who found a poor Magladenian III in the Cave 
of Juyo, Santander. 

Field research and excavations in Valencia have con- 
tinued (Fletcher 1956). In preparing a second edition of 
the monograph on the Parpallé cave, Gandia, province 
of Valencia (Pericot 1942), the present authors re-opened 
the study of that cave during a month's campaign in 
July, 1959, in hope of being able to establish a climatic 
sequence, to find some intact zone near the entrance, 
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and to be certain that there is no industry below the 
stalagmitic base. Samples were obtained for a climatic 
study both of the cave of Parpallé and of the cave of 
Mallaetas, Barig, province of Valencia. Systematic field 
research by Pericot, Ripoll, Pascual, and Espi on 
Monduber Mountain and in the Serpis Valley led to 
the discovery of several Neolithic sites and to some con- 
taining upper Palaeolithic remains (lithic industry). 
Plans for excavation of these sites are now under prepa- 
ration. 

The Cueva de Ambrosio, at Velez Blanco, province of 
Almeria, in the south of Spain, was discovered by F. de 
Motos in 1911, and its beautiful pointe-d-cran—a type 
of point of Gravettian tradition or workmanship, with 
a basic lateral notch that produces a kind of lateral 
peduncle—published by Breuil (1912), has often been 
reproduced as a prototype. On the advice of Breuil, the 
present authors started excavating this site toward the 
end of 1958, and are scheduled to return to it. Two large 
trenches were opened in the east and west parts of the 
great shelter at the cave entrance, revealing three levels 
containing abundant materials. These included blades, 
gravers, burins, Gravette-points, pointes-d-cran, and 
Solutrean laurel-leaf points, all of which are now being 
studied. We may say that the upper level corresponds 
to a very poor Mesolithic, and the other two to the Epi- 
Gravettian and to the Solutrean. 

In the vicinity of the town of Malaga, another cave, 
Higueron, is under study by us. It contains Magda- 
lenian and Solutrean industries. 

In the rest of Spain, Vilaseca has conducted research 
in the Cova de la Mallada, province of Tarragona, 
which has a Gravettian level (Vilaseca and Cantarell 
1955-56), and Barandiaran, in the rich Magdalenian 
cave of Urtiaga, Guipuzcoa (Barandiaran and Elésegui 
1955). The present authors, with M. Oliva, are sched- 
uled to complete excavation of the Solutrean Cau de les 
Goges at Sant Julia de Ramis, Gerona. The excavations 
directed by J. Martinez Santa-Olalla, A. Cheynier, and 
A. Leroi-Gourhan in the Cueva del Pendo, Santander, 
with a rich Upper Palaeolithic sequence, have been con- 
tinued, and we await the first reports on them. 

Mesolithic.—Every year, new surface lithic sites are 
discovered in the northeast of Spain. All these sites have 
simple flint industries, reminiscent of Palaeolithic tech- 
niques, containing many gravers, microburins, and geo- 
metric microliths, ‘There are, for example, the sites of 
Cal Coix (Riuré 1953-54) and of San Aniol de Finestres 
in the province of Gerona; several, with microburins, in 
the Panadés country, Barcelona province; those now 
under excavation by J. Tomas in the Calapata Gorge, 
Teruel province; and those pointed to by Maluquer 
(1955) in northern Aragon. A synthesis of the Aragonian 
Mesolithic has been produced by Ripoll (Almagro, 
Beltran, and Ripoll 1956). The same culture in the Bajo 
Aragon is examined in a doctoral thesis by J. Vallespi, 
which will be published. The chronology of such sites in 
Spain will become clear only when we possess good 
regional surveys like that of Ripoll for Aragon and that 
of Vilaseca (1956) for Tarragona. 

At the Fifth International Congress of INQUA, 1957, 
geologists suggested a probability that the so-called 
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“Asturian” industry was very old, and corresponded to 
a wet phase previous to the Wiirm glaciation. There has 
been much discussion in Spain about this revolutionary 
theory, but the data on which it is based have yet to be 
published, and therefore judgment must be reserved 
(Jorda 1957b). Pericot insists on the Mesolithic chronol- 
ogy of the Asturoid industry found by him many years 
ago in the Montgri Mountains, Gerona province. For 
him this industry is independent of the true Asturian 
and is a derivation from rough Palaeolithic techniques. 
In his opinion, the cleavers found by Corominas in the 
cave of Mollet, at Serina, Gerona, are of earlier age 
(Pericot 1956b). 

Art.—Discoveries of Quaternary art have been few 
during recent years, but we can cite publications regard- 
ing such art in the caves of the mountain Del Castillo, 
at Puente Viesgo, Santander (Cuevas del Castillo, La 
Pasiega, Las Monedas, Las Chimeneas) by Gonzalez- 





Fic. 3. Deer painted in red (La Sarga, Alcoy). East Span- 
ish art (Mesolithic). 
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Fic. 2. Painted shelters of La Sarga (Alcoy, Alicante). 


Echegaray (1956), and Ripoll (1955, 1956, 1957a). Fur. 
ther, following the spelaeological exploration of the 
Cueva de la Cullalvera in the region of Ramiales, 
Santander, which had already been reported by Alcalde 
del Rio and Breuil, Gonzalez-Echegaray (1957b) dis- 
covered in that cave some horses and signs painted in 
the Santian style. Ripoll also studied the paintings in 
the cave of Ardales, Malaga, and of Los Casares and La 
Hoz, Guadalajara province, revising the copies made in 
past years. Although the paintings in the former cave 
are in a poor state, those in the latter, being engraved, 
are better preserved, and some new figures were dis- 
covered. A new guide to the important Cueva de la 
Pileta has been published (Gimenez-Reyna 1958). 
Several recent publications are devoted to trying to 
rectify the Breuil system on the evolution of Palaeo- 
lithic art, as Pericot (1956a) has for a long time advo- 
cated. With the archaeological findings, it has become 
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Fic. 5. Cyclopean wall of the talayotic village of Son 
Carla (Ciudadela, Minorca). Bronze Age. Door discov- 
ered in 1959. 


evident that the system so patiently and cleverly elab- 
orated by Breuil needs some correction. It seems espe- 
cially impossible to accept Breuil’s theory of a break- 
down in the evolution of painting during the Solutrean. 
On the contrary, we believe that many of the known 
paintings were made during the Solutrean. As for the 
art of eastern Spain, it is unanimously felt by Spanish 
authors that Breuil’s theory of a Palaeolithic age for 
this art is untenable. However, points of view range 
from the moderate opinion of Pericot, according to 
whom this art begins at the end of the Magdalenian and 
develops during the Mesolithic, to the extreme opinion 
of other authors, who hold that it begins during the 
Mesolithic and develops into the Neolithic and even 
into the Bronze age. General works introducing new 
points of view are those of Kiihn (1957), Zotz (1957), 
Leonardi (1955), and Ripoll (1957-58). Still other works 
on the subject of the Breuil system are an unpublished 
doctoral dissertation by Ripoll and articles by Jorda 
(1955b, 1956c, 1957a; see also Kithn 1956). 

There have been some new discoveries of eastern 
Spanish, or Levantine, art. In Nerpio, Albacete, shelters 
containing paintings ranging from the naturalistic to 
the schematic were reported by J]. Jimenez Sanchez, 
Garcia Guinea, Krapovickas, and M. Berges (Garcia 
Guinea and Krapovickas 1958-59). In the Alcoy region, 
several painted shelters in La Sarga that were discovered 
some years ago are now under study by Pascual. This is 
an important ensemble, with superpositions and 
naturalistic and schematic figures, and also certain great 
globular signs with compound lines that have never 
belore been observed. In the Albarracin country, Teruel 
province, Almagro and his collaborators discovered a 
shelter containing a representation of a ritual dance 
that is now about to be studied. 

Very little that is new can be reported for the field of 
schematic art, since, unhappily, the magnificent. re- 
search of Breuil, published in 1934, has yet to be fol- 
lowed up. We may cite only the discoveries by Ortego 
in the provinces of Veruel and Soria (1955), and the un- 
published studies of Ripoll on the schematic paintings 
around Velez Blanco, Almeria, which had already been 
published by Breuil. 


Neo-Eneolithic.—Finds from the Neo-Eneolithic age 
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Fic. 6. “Taula” (Torre Trencada, Ciudadela, Minorca). 
Bronze Age. 


have continued to be very frequent. New sites, not al- 
ways well controlled, have been variously characterized 
as exemplifying the beginning of agriculture and the 
first metal age in Spain (San Valero 1956a; Bosch 1955; 
Ripoll 19576; Castillo 1956; Esteve 1956); the culture 
of Almeria (Giré 1957-58); the Levantine Eneolithic 
(Pascual 1957; Fletcher 1957b; Thomas et al. 1957; 
Vilaseca 1957-58); Pyrenean and Levant skeletal re- 
mains (Fusté 1955, 1957); and the Megalithic culture in 
general (L6pez-Cuevillas 1955; Almagro and Arribas 
1956; Arribas 1955-56). Very valuable are the researches 
of the Leisners on Megalithic culture (Cerdan, Leisner, 
and Leisner 1952; Leisner and Leisner 1956), for in their 
publications we have for the first time a corpus of 
southern Spanish megaliths with all the plans and ma- 
terial clearly presented. With the new excavations of 
Extremadura megaliths by Almagro (1959), the in- 
process studies on Basque megaliths by Barandiaran 
and Fernandez-Medrano (1958) and on Catalan meg- 
aliths by Esteva (1956-57, 1958) and Riuré (1958), and 
the corpus of Pyrenean megaliths in preparation by 
Pericot and Batista, a complete understanding of the 
geographical and chronological problems posed by this 
interesting feature of Spanish prehistory should be at- 
tained. 

Bronze and Iron Ages.—As is true for the Neo- 
Eneolithic age, occasional finds from the Bronze and 
Iron ages are frequent, but are many of them lost to 
science lor various reasons. 

Beltran studied this age for Aragon (1955). Sobrino 
has published on the rock engravings (?nsculturas) 
from Galicia (1955a, b, 1956a, b), which grow more 
interesting every day as connections are traced not only 
to Brittany and Ireland, but even to Morocco and the 
Canary Islands. Recent publications on Valencian and 
Andalusian sites refer to materials discovered some 
vears ago (Fletcher and Pla 1956; Alcacer 1956; Pla 
1954; Pellicer 1957—58),. 

Research on the imposing Balearic monuments of 
Mallorca and Minorca has recently been resumed: the 
present authors are excavating some of the most im- 
portant sites, and a conclusion as to a Mediterranean 
origin for this peculiar culture seems to be indicated. 

It is beyond the purpose of this report to enter into 
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discussion about the Celts and Iberians, much 
about the mysterious Tartessian Empire. However, we 
must note, for the sensation caused by it, the 1958 dis- 
covery in the El Carambolo hill, on the Guadalquivir 
terrace in front of Seville, of a golden treasure—a neck- 
lace, two bracelets, and eighteen plates—of indigenous 
workmanship, together with a rich painted pottery of a 
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RESPONSE TO COLD BY THE ALACALUF INDIANS: 


A First Report on a 1959 Expedition 


. consists of a few broken branches stuck in the ground, 
. covered with seal-skins. .. . 


The climate is certainly 


wretched; the summer solstice was now passed, yet every day snow fell on the hills, and 
in the valleys there was rain, accompanied by sleet. The thermometer generally stood 
about 45°, but in the night fell to 38° or 40°. From the damp and boisterous state of the 
atmosphere, not cheered by a gleam of sunshine, one fancied the climate even worse than 


it really was. 


. the men generally possess an otter-skin, . 


. which is barely sufficient to cover 


their backs as low down as their loins. It is laced across the breast by strings, and accord- 
ing as the wind blows, it is shifted from side to side. But .. . [at Wollaston Island we pulled 
alongside a canoe with six Fuegians who] were quite naked, and even one full-grown 
woman was absolutely so. It was raining heavily, and the fresh water, together with the 


spray, trickled down her body. . . 


. another .. 


. woman, who was suckling a recently- 


born child, came one day alongside the vessel, and remained there whilst the sleet fell 


and thawed on her naked bosom, and on the skin of her naked child. ... 
So wrote Charles Darwin in December, 18: 


pp. 234-35). 


2 (Journal of Researches 


” 


... [London, 1839], 


On August 25, 1959, nine physiologists and anthropologists departed from Punta Arenas 
(a port city on the Strait of Magellan) on the schooner “Gloria” for Wellington Island, one 
of the larger islands in the archipelago of southern Chile where lived about 50 Alacaluf 


Indians.* 


Hammel’s Report: 


The primary objective of the expedi- 
tion was to measure the metabolic and 
thermal responses of these Indians to 
moderate cold exposure during an eight- 
hour period at night. Supplemental in- 
formation was sought concerning the 
cultural habits of these Indians with 
respect to their thermal environment. 
Can they be characterized as the world’s 
most cold-exposed group of people, an 
inference that may be drawn from the 
comments of Darwin and many others 
who saw these primitive people of 
Tierra del Fuego a century ago? 

Nine adult male Alacaluf Indians 
volunteered (influenced by prized en- 
ticements) to rest and sleep on a canvas 
cot in a single-layer blanket bag with 
eight skin thermocouples and a rectal 
thermocouple attached to their bodies 
and with their heads in a ventilated 
plastic hood. The ambient air tempera- 


* Led by H. T. Hammel (Dept. of Phys- 
iology, Univ. of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A.), the 
expedition consisted of Carleton S$. Coon 
(Museum of Anthropology, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania), Robert W. Elsner (Dept. of 
Physiology and Biophysics, Univ. of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A.), Raymond J. 
Hock (White Mountain Research Station, 
Univ. of California, Big Pine, Calif., 
U.S.A.), K. Lange Andersen (Flynedisinsk 
Institutt, Blindern, Oslo, Norway), Fred 
A. Milan (Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory, 
Ladd Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
U.S.A.), Alberto Medina (Centro de Es- 
tudios Antropolégicos, Universidad de 
Chile, Santiago, Chile), P. F. Scholander 
(Scripps Institute of Oceanography, Univ. 
of California, La Jolla, Calif., U.S.A.), and 
Luis Strozzi (Centro de Estudios Antropo- 
logicos, Universidad de Chile). The expedi- 
tion was supported by a research grant to 
the University of Pennsylvania from the 
Air Research and Development Command, 
Wright Air Development Center and the 
Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory, United 
States Air Force. A small grant was received 
by Carleton Coon from the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation to support, in part, his studies 
of physical anthropometry. 
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ture in an unheated tent in which two 
Indians slept at a time was ideal for 
these studies, nearly always between 0° 
and 5°C. throughout the night. 

Oxygen consumption, CO, produc- 
tion, skin and rectal temperatures were 
measured throughout the night. From 
these data, the metabolic rate, average 
skin temperature, mean body tempera- 
ture and the tissue conductance will be 
derived. Although the analysis of the 
data is still in progress, several impres- 
sions of the results are already apparent. 
The metabolic rates of most of the 
Indians were extraordinarily high even 
at the beginning of the night before 
hypothermia could have elicited shiver- 
ing. The metabolic rate increased fur- 
ther in many cases when shivering was 
stimulated by a moderate hypothermia. 
As a consequence of the generally ele- 
vated metabolism (150° to 200°, of the 
Du Bois BMR for men of the same 
weight and height), the body tempera- 
tures were relatively higher than for 
White subjects. 

Very useful anthropological data 
were obtained concerning the physical 
characteristics and the cultural habits of 
the Alacalufs. Anthropometric data 
showed that the group studied was of 
pure Indian stock unmixed with for- 
eign characteristics. Their cultural 
habits with respect to their thermal en- 
vironment now and in prehistoric time 
are such as to preclude repeated long 
exposure to deep chilling cold, espe- 
cially at night. 

They have always lived in huts con- 
structed of slender saplings formed into 
parallel arches over which are placed 
seal skins or other suitable cover mate- 
rial. Each hut is large enough to accom- 
modate one or two family groups 
composed of a man, one or more adult 
women, and children. A fire is main- 
tained on the earthen floor in the center 
of the hut for cooking and heat. The 
smoke filters out through the loosely 
joined cover over the midline of the 
hut. At night the family lies on boughs 
and skins or other similar padding ma- 


terial placed on the ground around the 
perimeter of the hut and under 4 
blanket of seal skin (or woolen blanket 
and canvas in these days). Many dogs 
lie near the fire at night and contribute 
to the internal heat of the house. Al. 
though there may be moderate winds 
blowing through the channels along 
which the camp is established (the high 
winds of the coast along the open ocean 
rarely blow along the channel side of 
the island), and although the sky is often 
overcast and rain and snow are falling 
frequently, the air temperature through. 
out the winter months is rarely much 
below freezing and is commonly be. 
tween 0° and 10°C. In this environ. 
ment, a well-constructed hut is sufficient 
to maintain the native in thermal com. 
fort when inside the hut and under 
cover at night. 

There is more likelihood that body 
chilling occurs during the day. The 
search for food and fuel (firewood) is 
always made in the native’s canoe, 
While rowing, the heat of the exercise 
may be sufficient to prevent hypother- 
mia. However, not all members of the 
party, especially the man of the group 
and the woman who tends the children, 
will be generating extra heat and may 
readily become chilled by the moisture. 
laden winds over the channel water. In 
addition, the extremities are exposed to 
the environment. To this day, the 
women and children have no protection 
on their feet, legs, hands, and arms. The 
men usually wear castoff shoes or boots 
obtained from sailors who navigate the 
channel route from Punta Arenas to 
Valparaiso. The clothing worn over the 
bodies of the adult women and men 
and the larger children may be similarly 
obtained. Missioners from the south 
also. provide some clothing for the 
Indians. In searching for food, the 
women and children wade the chilly 
waters (6°-8°C.) of the shore for mus. 
sels, clams, sea urchins, etc. In former 
times they would also dive naked into 
the water for deeper morsels of food, 
fish, sea weed, sea urchins, etc. The men 
were responsible for acquiring larger 
items of food. They would hunt for seal 
and otter. Although hunting was a more 
treacherous occupation, thermal chill- 
ing was probably less serious for the 
men than for the women. 

It seems fair to conclude that the Ala- 
calufs have always worn. skin cloaks 
over their bodies, exposing only their 
extremities and perhaps the pubic 
area. Under these conditions it seems 
likely that they experienced frequent 
acute cold exposure but that they were 
seldom chronically chilled and certainly 
were not chilled during the night. 

With this pattern of thermal expo 
sure to which to adapt their physiologt 
cal responses, it is interesting to_ find 
them generating an unusual quantity 0! 
heat even when no chilling is imposed. 
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Institutions 


p Associations for the Study of Africa 
Germany.—The DEUTSCHE  AFRIKA- 
GESELLSCHAFT, founded in 1956, has as 
its primat vy aims the encouragement and 
implementation of practical studies in 
and on Africa, the giving of advice in 
connection with German technical aid 
to African countries, the elaboration of 
expert opinions for all types of institu- 
tions, the setting up of an Information 
Service for all groups of interested per- 
sons, and the editing of publications. 

Phe Society has also planned to regis- 
ter all persons capable of affording 
technical advice on African matters, to 
train young technical advisers, to elimi- 
nate one-sidedness in exchanges of Afri- 
cans and Germans, and to co-ordinate 
all activities concentrated on Africa, 
whether cultural or human. A central 
library on Africa is being established, 
and an annual prize will be awarded 
for the best article written and pub- 
lished by a German on an African 
event. 

\ booklet describing the publications 
and activities of the Society is available 
from the Office of the German African 
Society, Bonn, Rathausgasse 9. Annual 
subscriptions are DM 20.00; students 
and apprentices, DM_ 5.00. 

England.—The 1NTERNATIONAL AFRI- 
CAN INSTITUTE publishes a quarterly 
journal, Africa, supplied free to mem- 
bers; African Abstracts, also published 
quarterly; and other publications on Af- 
rican linguistics, ethnology, sociology, 
and history. Annual membership is 35s., 
FF 1,720, or U.S.A. $5.25. The publica- 
tions of the Institute, except the two 
journals and the Memoranda series, are 
supplied to Members at a discount of 
1214 per cent of the English published 
price. Inquiries and applications for 
membership should be addressed to 
Miss Ailsa Currie, Secretary, St. Dun- 
stan’s Chambers, 10-11 
London, E.C.4. 

U.S.S.R.—The soviet ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDSHIP WITH AFRICAN PEOPLES Was 
founded at a meeting in Moscow in 
April, 1959. The Association will ar 
range meetings, social events, talks, and 
exhibitions devoted to national days of 
the African peoples, to anniversaries of 
people outstanding in the cultural field 
in Africa, and to other important 
events in the life of African nations. It 
also plans to ensure the publication of 
more books by African authors in the 
Soviet Union, and to send works on the 
U.S.S.R. to Africa. Information on the 
Association and on works on Africa 
published in the Soviet Union is avail 
able from Dr. I. Potekhin, Institute of 
Ethnography, U.S.S.R. 
Sciences, Moscow. 
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U.S.A.—The AFRICAN STUDIES ASSOCI- 
ATION was founded in New York in 1957. 
Its purposes are to facilitate communi- 
cation among interested scholars, to 
collect and disseminate information, to 
stimulate and facilitate research, and to 
hold appropriate meetings. To qualify 
as a Fellow, a person, irrespective of 
citizenship, must have demonstrated a 
continuing scholarly interest in Africa, 
through teaching or publication. All 
persons interested in Africa may be- 
come Associates, with the right to at- 
tend all meetings and to review the 
publications. Annual dues are U.S.A. 
$5.00 for Fellows and Associates. Inter- 
ested students may become Student As- 
sociates at U.S.A. $3.00 per year. 

The Association plans to publish a 
quarterly, African Studies Bulletin, and 
to establish an inventory of African spe- 
cialists in the United States. ‘The Secre- 
tary is Prof. L. Gray Cowan, Columbia 
University, 409 W. 117th St., New York 
27, N.Y. 


> The Modern Language Association 
and the Ford Foundation are sponsors 
of the new CENTER FOR APPLIED LIN- 
GUIsTIcs, opened in February, 1959, at 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S.A. Its aims include 
assessing the supply and demand for 
personnel and materials, exploring the 
status of research projects on the anal- 
ysis of languages (particularly in the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia), and 
distributing information. Among its ac- 
tivities is the publication of The Lin- 
guistic Reporter, a clearinghouse of 
information about applied linguistics 
and personnel in the field. The Re- 
porter is distributed free of charge. 


§ erial Publications 


& Abstracts of New World Archaeol- 
ogy will be published annually be- 
ginning in 1960 by the society FoR 
AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, the first vol- 
ume covering publications appearing in 
1959. Journal articles, books, mono 
graphs, serial publications, and M.A. 
and Ph.D. theses will be abstracted, and 
abstracts by authors will be welcomed. 
The Editor is Richard B. Woodbury, 
Department of Anthropology, Univer 
sitv of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. 

The Abstracts will be distributed 
without cost to subscribers to American 
Intiquity, and copies will be available 
to non-subscribers at U.S.A. $3.50 each, 
postpaid. Orders, with remittances, 
should be sent to the Society for Ameri- 
can Archaeology, Dr. Betty J. Meggers, 
Executive Secretary, American Anthro 
pological Association, 1530 P St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


> Within litthe more than a decade, 
the special field of scientific investiga- 
tion known as “arid zone research” or 
“arid lands research” has come into be- 
ing and grown into a major under- 
taking of international importance. Be- 
cause the very essence of arid zone 
research is the combining of ideas, re- 
search techniques, and talent from 
many branches of science, there is need 
for new channels of communication 
among participants, to supplement the 
publications that are usually seen by 
only a small circle of specialists. 

It is hoped that the newly inaugu- 
rated quarterly Arid Lands Research 
Newsletter can make a small but useful 
addition to such communication among 
the scientific disciplines. News of any 
scientific activities relating to arid 
lands, mainly from Western North 
America, are earnestly requested and 
should be sent to the Editor, RicHARD 
B. WoopBuRY, Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Arizona, Tucson, 


Ariz., U.S.A. 


> During 1959 there appeared a new 
journal called the Journal of Inter- 
American Studies. It is published quar- 
terly by the scHOOL OF INTER-AMERICAN 
STUDIES, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA. The 
Journal is designed to help satisfy a 
need for a medium to aid in the ex 
change of ideas, information, and _ in- 
spiration among Latin-Americanists. 
The new journal welcomes scholarly 
articles representing all phases of 
Latin-American affairs in all academic 
disciplines. Annual subscriptions are 
U.S.A. $2.00, and all correspondence 
with the Journal should be directed to: 
Journal of Inter-American Studies, Box 
3625, University Station, Gainesville, 
Fla., U.S.A. 


> The International Social Science 
Journal is published quarterly in two 
separate editions—English and French 
—each issue running to about 200 pages. 
Its contributors are specialists of re- 
nown, from all countries, who are asked 
to prepare a series of articles on the 
subject of scientific interest chosen for 
each issue. In the treatment of these 
subjects, an attempt is made to bring 
out the interdisciplinary and interna- 
tional character of social problems and 
the social aspect of present-day life. Oc- 
casionally an issue contains studies in- 
volving only one discipline, dealing 
usually with problems of particularly 
ereat international interest. 

\ separate section of each issue is de- 
voted to the subject round which the 
contributions are centred. Another sec- 
tion deals with the organization of 
work in the social science field and pro- 
vides information on current research, 
news or accounts of various research 
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institutes and teaching centres, and ab- 
stracts of publications and documents 
relating to the social sciences issued by 
international organizations. A summary 
account is also given of the results of 
the main conferences or meetings at 
which social science problems are dis- 
cussed. 

Reflecting as it does the interaction ol 
the various disciplines, the IJnterna- 
tional Social Science Journal enables 
economists, sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists, psychologists and political scien- 
tists to keep informed of the work being 
done in many fields the repercussions 
of which upon their own particular 
branches of study can no longer pass un- 
noticed. This multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach is one that can do much to sat- 
isfy the growing interest of industry 
and commerce in the social sciences. 

Annual subscription U.S.A. $6.50, 
£-/ 32/6, FF 2,000; each number U.S.A. 
$2.00, £-/10/-, FF 600. A specimen copy 
will be sent upon request. Write to 
UNESCO PUBLICATION CENTER, 801 
Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


> The COUNCIL FOR SCIENCES OF INDO- 
NESIA publishes quarterly Jndonesian 
Abstracts, providing abstracts in Eng- 
lish of current scientific Indonesian 
literature. (This is a serial, issued ir- 
regularly. To appear is the Indonesian 
Journal of Science, biannual.) The first 
issue of a serial Bulletin appeared in 
May, 1959, a “Directory of Scientific In- 
stitutions in Indonesia.” The Bulletin 
is conceived as an irregular publication, 
concerned with reports on activities of 
scientific institutions in Indonesia. 

Correspondence on __ publications 
should be sent to: Council for Sciences 
of Indonesia, Medan Merdeka Selatan 
11, Djakarta. 


> African Abstracts consists of full in- 
formative summaries of articles on Af- 
rican affairs appearing in current peri- 
odicals throughout Europe, Africa, and 
America. Though concerned primarily 
with ethnography, social studies, and 
languages, it also covers material on 
history, education, the arts, and modern 
economic and administrative problems 
in Africa. An international team of ab- 
stractors, having special knowledge of 
different areas of Africa or specific 
branches of African studies, covers all 
the most important journals in this 
field. Offprints of articles not readily 
available are welcomed so that coverage 
of all available relevant material may 
be complete. The articles are abstracted 
in either English or French. Each an- 
nual volume includes an index to sub- 
jects, tribes, languages, authors, and 
periodicals. African Abstracts is edited 
by Professor Daryll Forde and pub- 
lished by the INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN IN- 
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STITUTE, 10/11, Fetter Lane, Fleet St., 
London, E.C.4. The annual subscrip- 
tion, payable in advance, is 30s. (U.S.A. 
$4.50, or the equivalent in other cur- 
rencies) post free. 


Prizes 


> Any Associate, regardless of national- 
ity or place of residence, may submit an 
unpublished monograph in the human- 
ities (including archaeology and lin- 
euistics), the social sciences (including 
cultural anthropology), or the physical 
and biological sciences (including phys- 
ical anthropology) to the AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES in com- 
petition for one of three annual $1,000 
prizes. The Academy defines a mono- 
graph as a scholarly contribution too 
long for a journal article and too short 
or too specialized for a general book. 
The Academy itself will not undertake 
publication of award-winning mono- 
graphs, but its judgment of merit pre- 
sumably would help to achieve publica- 
tion through regular channels. 

Manuscripts must be in English, 
typed on one side of the page. Two 
duplicate copies are requested, but are 
not required. The deadline for any 
year is October 1. Write to the Com- 
mittee on Monograph Prizes, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 260 New- 
ton Street, Brookline Station, Boston 
46, Mass., U.S.A., for particulars. 


Wanted 


> Items for museum exhibition of ar- 
tistic or scientific value from anywhere 
in the world, by the HAIFA ETHNOLOGI- 
CAL MUSEUM AND FOLKLORE ARCHIVES, 
P.O. Box 533, 19 Arlosoroff Str., Haifa, 
Israel. Founded in 1956, the Museum is 
particularly interested in acquiring 
rapidly disappearing traditional arti- 
facts and folklore of Jewish communi- 
ties everywhere, and wishes to concen- 
trate particularly on the remnants of 
vanishing culture traits within Israel. 


> ... the following book: STEPHEN, 
ALEXANDER M., Hopi Journal (ed. E.C. 
Parsons) (Columbia University Contri- 
butions to Anthropology, 1936). This 
book is not to be found in any French 
library and is badly needed at the De- 
partment of Social Anthropology, Col- 
i¢ge de France in Paris. Should a spare 
copy be available, either for sale or as 
an exchange for French publications, 
kindly notify CLAUDE LEvI-sTRAUsS, Col- 
lege de France, 11 Place 
serthelot, Paris 5, France. 


Marcelin- 


> .. . contacts for joint work on com- 
parison of historical processes (con- 


temporary and long range) in Javanese 
society with those definable in other so. 
cieties. I am concerned with the analy. 
sis of regional histories to factor out 
common patterns of change with which 
to establish empirically based general 
statements. I feel one major problem in 
such comparison to be the historical ac. 
curacy of the local patterns used; the 
scope of comparison must be controlled 
by the limits of accuracy obtainable. 
ROBERT R. JAY, Dept. of Anthropology, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii, U.S.A. 


> ... correspondence with anyone 
whose research interests correspond 
with mine. My present studies deal with 
motivations and influences which have 
been and still are pushing field work 
and theories in anthropology on their 
WaysS.—GUNTHER MEHREN, P. O. B. 451, 
Lorrach/ Baden, Germany. 


> ... the opportunity to compare 
notes with other Associates interested, 
as I am, in theoretical models for the 
comparative study of political and ad- 
ministrative systems.—FRED W. RIGGS, 
Dept. of Government, Indiana Univer. 
sity, Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. 


Con QTCSSCS 


First World Congress for 
Jewish Folklore Research 
September 1-5, 1959 
in Tel-Aviv, Israel 
Convened under the auspices of the Is 
rael Folklore and Ethnological So- 
ciety “Yeda Am” in conjunction with 
the Tel-Aviv Municipality and Israel 
Government offices. Co-operating in 
the Congress was the staff of the 
Haifa Ethnological Museum. 
Chairman of the Board: 
Yomtov Lewinski. 


Congress 


Participants presented seventy-six pa 
pers in seven sections. Fifteen papers 
were received from non-Israeli folk: 
lorists in Germany, Poland, Spain, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics- 
Uzbek, and the United States of 
America. 

The Congress: 

The sections of the Congress were: 
(a) Folkways and Folklife of the Hetero- 
geneous Communities of Israel; 

(b) Jewish Folksongs and Folk Music; 

(c) Folklore in Literature and Linguistics; 

(d) Weddings in Israel; 

(e) Folklore of the Jewish Catastrophe in 

Europe during World War II; 

(f) Folklore and Folk Narrative Lore; and 

(g) Folk Beliefs and Jewish Sociology. 
The Congress marked the dedication 

of the Ethnological and Folklore Mu: 

seum Beth Shivte Israel (“Israel Tribes 

Center”) at Jaffa, and was a part of the 
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festivities in honor of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the founding of Tel-Aviv. In 
addition to the working sessions of the 
Congress, which were held at the Zion- 
ist Organization of America House in 
lel-Aviv, various field trips and recep 
tions were prepared for the Congress 
participants, including visits to the 
Samaritans’ Quarter, the Karaites’ Vil- 
lage, and the Habad Settlement. 

The purpose of the Congress was to 
organize and unite students of Jewish 
folklore in an attempt to collect, as- 
semble, and publish the wide variety 
of customs and habits of the hetero- 
geneous communities of Jews. The final 
plenary session of the Congress was de- 
voted to the establishment of a world 
organization to promote the scholarly 
pursuit of research in the fields of Jew- 
ish folklore. A Central Committee has 
been established, and it is charged with 
the preparation of a Second World 
Congress. 

Information supplied by 
LEONARD W. Moss 


( lonferences 
Rural Peoples of the Mediterranean 


July 26—August 1, 1959 
at Burg Wartenstein, Austria 


Sponsored by The Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research, 
Inc. 

Organizing Chairman: Julian  Pitt- 
Rivers, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Db 


Participants, and their papers in order 
of presentation: 


Jutio Caro Baroya, Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid. “La 
Ciudad y el Campo o una Discusion sobre 
Viejos Lugares Comunes.” 

Marce. Macet, Conservateur du Musée des 
Arts et Traditions Populaires, Paris. 
“Notes sur les Formes de l’Habitat Rural 
en Meditérranée.” 

i. L. Perers, Victoria University of Man- 
chester, England. “Some Forms of Gene- 
alogy in Relation to Land-Holding in a 
Lebanese Village.” 

. CHIVA, Musée des Arts et Traditions Po- 
pulaires, Paris. “Droit Coutumier et Eco- 
nomie Agraire.” 

ARIANE CHIvA-DeLuz, Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris. “Quelques Aspects 
du Statut de la Femme Corse.” 

TULLIO ‘TENTORI, Conservateur, Museo 
Nazionale delle Arti e delle Tradizioni 
Popolari, Rome. “Marriage Prognostica- 
tion among Italian Peasantry.” 

J.G. Peristiany, Institute of Social Anthro 
pology, Oxford, England. “Honour and 
the Family.” 

J. A. Prrr-Rivers. “Honor, Patronage, and 
Social Class.” 

PAUL STIRLING, London School of Eco 
nomics and Political Science. “The Do- 
mestic Cycle and the Distribution of 

_ Power in Turkish Villages.” 

ERNESTINE FRIEDL, Queens College, Flush- 
ing, New York, U.S.A. “Some Aspects of 
Inheritance and the Dowry in Boeotia.” 


_ 


_ 
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Harry L. Levy, Hunter College, New York, 
U.S.A. “Inheritance and Dowry in Classi- 
cal Athens.” 

LAURENCE WYLIE, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. “The Upbring- 
ing of Children in Provence and in 
Anjou.” 

Ernest GELLNER, London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. “Religion 
and Politics in Central High Atlas.” 

P. Bourpteu, Faculté de Lettres d’Alger. 
“L’Attitude du Fellah Algérien Aa 
I’'Fgard de la Temporalité et les Struc- 
tures de son Comportement Econo- 
mique.” 

A. H. Asou Zep, The Libyan University, 
Benghazi, Libya. “Migrant Labour and 
Social Structure in Kharga Oasis.” 

J. K. CAMPBELL, St. Anthony’s College, Ox- 
ford, England. “Relations of Patronage.” 

H.R. H. Prince Peter of Greece, The Hel- 
lenic Anthropological Society, Athens. 
“The Government of Local Communities 
in Greece; their Relations with the State; 
Recent Changes in the Relationship.” 

Discussion: 

Through the varied topics and con 
trasting cultures’ certain themes 
emerged with regularity: (1) The im- 
portance of land tenure and the law of 
succession in maintaining the basic 
values of the community, often to its 
economic detriment. (2) The relation 
between local community and the na- 
tional society seen as a function of an 
evolution in time which modified their 
physical communications and economic 
interdependence, and through these 
the social and cultural distance which 
separated them. (3) The importance of 
certain moral conceptions in providing 
a charter for their interrelation through 
forms of patronage based upon status 
or prestige. 

There was little attempt at systematic 
survey of the area, for such an attempt 
was declared premature. But in most 
matters there appeared to be a variety 
of Mediterranean types rather than a 
Mediterranean type. The greatest ho- 
mogeneity for the whole area appeared 
to be found in the conceptions of the 
self and in the values relating to the 
sexes, rather than in more material mat- 
ters. 

Results: 


A variety of theoretical points of view 
were put forward and discussed, as were 
the criteria to be used in future re- 
search. In view of the vast number of 
publications marginal to the direct in- 
terests of social anthropologists, yet con- 
taining valuable material, it was agreed 
that the most pressing need was to es- 
tablish a centralized service of selective 
bibliography. 

Workshop in Economic Anthropology 

September 5-11, 1959 

at the Shoreland Hotel, Chicago, IIL, 

U.S.A. 

Sponsored by the Research Center in 

Economic Development and Cul- 

tural Change of the University of 


Chicago, Chicago, Ill., with a grant 
from the Committee on Economic 
Growth of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 


Co-ordinator: Andrew Gunder Frank, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 

Participants, and their papers: 

RICHARD ADAMS, Michigan State University. 
“Power (Energy) and the Human Group: 
An Introduction to a Theory.” 

ANDREW GUNDER FRANK. “Toward Co-oper- 
ation among Anthropologists and Econo- 
mists,” and “On Economic Organiza- 
tion.” 

Bert F. Hosevirz, University of Chicago. 
“On Measurement Problems Faced in 
the Field.” 

Epwarp Le Clare, JR., Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, New York, U.S.A. 
“A Minimal Frame of Reference for Eco- 
nomic Anthropology.” 

HARVEY LEIBENSTEIN, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif., U.S.A. “Notes on 
Economic Models and Non-Economic In- 
teraction.” 

Ropert S. MERRILL, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. “A Re- 
analysis of ‘Tax’s Penny Capitalism Using 
National Income Accounting.” 

SIDNEY MINTZ, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. “Internal Market Systems 
as Mechanisms of Social Articulation.” 

MANNING NASH, University of Chicago. 
“The Small Scale Economy: The Context 
of Economic Choice.” 

RICHARD SALISBURY, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif., U.S.A. “Economic 
Change among the Siane Tribes of New 
Guinea.” 

STANLEY Upy, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. ‘“‘Rewards and the Institu- 
tionalization of Production.” 


Other Participants: 


KATHLEEN GOUGH ABERLE, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 

RAYMOND FirtH, London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, London, 
England. 

Morris D. Morris, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 

MARTIN ORANS, Monteith College, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 

BURTON STEIN, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 

SoL Tax, University of Chicago. 


Discussion: 


The Workshop was held to explore 
how the research approaches and tech- 
niques of economists, anthropologists, 
and other social scientists might be bet- 
ter brought to bear on the study of 
socio-economic organization, in general, 
and economic development and cul- 
tural change, in particular. The main 
topics for discussion were: Economic 
Organization; Economic Variables— 
Their Importance, Identification, and 
Quantification; The Nature and Use of 
Analytic Concepts in Economics and 
Anthropology; Relations of Social and 
Economic Organization; Relating the 
Intensive Study of Small Communities 
to Generalizations, and the Understand- 
ing of the Region and Culture at Large; 
and Plans and Provisions for Future 
Work. 
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The meetings opened with a discus- 
sion of the nature and extent of dif- 
ferences and similarities between the 
approaches of economists and anthro- 
pologists. It emerged that both econo- 
mists and anthropologists rely heavily 
on formal theory of social action, pursu- 
ing much of their analysis in terms of 
the concepts of systems, equilibrium, and 
functionalism; particularly in the study 
of economic development where their 
interests currently overlap, both empha- 
size more substantive considerations: 
yet, neither rely heavily on historical 
dimensions. Fconomists and anthro- 
pologists differ, it seemed, in the selec- 
tion of the phases of their common 
concerns which they approach formally- 
analytically and which they approach 
substantively. 

Changes in orientation apparently 
wrought among the participants may 
best be perceived in the context of 
three topics that held their interest: 
(1) the definition and conception of 
“economy” and “market,” (2) prob- 
lems of valuation and measurement, 
and (3) attempts to relate economic and 
social organization. 

The economists argued that we can 
and should identify an economic sys- 
tem, and that we should distinguish 
several “economic tasks’ of any society 
—‘‘the market” being one of several 
instruments of social organization per- 
forming such tasks. Some of the anthro- 
pologists had been working with sub- 
stantive, though not very explicitly 
defined, conceptions of economic and 
marketing activities. Discussion cen- 
tered on some difficulties of pursuing 
either or both approaches in the study 
of partially monetized societies. 

The discussion of problems of valu- 
ation and measurement, again espe- 
cially in partially monetized societies, 
was essentially a debate between those 
who pressed for and/or advanced more 
explicitly formulated and_ internally 
consistent standards of valuation and 
measurement and those who pointed 
out the difficulty or impossibility of ap- 
plying the standards in question to re- 
search endeavors wit’: which they were 
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particularly concerned. A large variety 
of standards and instruments of valu- 
ation and measurement were proposed 
and discussed. 

Attempts to relate economic and so- 
cial organization seemed each time to 
begin with requests by participants for 
substantive information from the oth- 
ers. To the extent that economists 
shared one conceptual framework and 
anthropologists another, these requests 
appeared in the form of each disci- 
pline’s trying to strengthen its own 
theory by utilizing research findings of 
the other to quantify and qualify the 
independent variables of its own 
theory. But to a large extent both the 
economists and the anthropologists dif- 
fered among themselves in selection of 
conceptual framework, and hence in 
the information they sought from 
others. The discussions did seem to 
clarify where the various conceptual 
frameworks did and did not overlap, 
how the study of dependent variables 
in one theory might aid in quantifying 
and qualifying the independent vari- 
ables of another theory, and how the 
study of different approaches might 
permit transforming the independent 
variables in a particular theory into de- 
pendent variables in that theory. What 
battle lines remained seemed to be less 
between disciplines than between per- 
sons inclined to use formal approaches 
and those inclined to rely on substan- 
tive research. 


Results: 


Throughout the debate on the above 
three topics, each participant, and par- 
ticularly the more analytically inclined, 
tended to intrude his own frame of 
reference and to solicit aid for use 
within it. The more conscious all be- 
came of this common tendency, the 
more did some differences in approach 
recede into the background while oth- 
ers became more sharply defined, and 
the more did the participants attempt 
to build common frames of reference 
and to inquire into mutually advan- 
tageous research procedures. 

Communications, including requests 





for the “Summary of the Discussion” (a 
25-page document available in limited 
quantity) and inquiries regarding pos. 
sible future activities, may be sent to: 
Andrew Gunder Frank, Dept. of Eco. 
nomics, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 


Calendar 


1960 


April 11-14. Association for Asian Studies, 
Annual meeting. Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, N.Y., U.S.A. Program Chrmn., Dr, 
Eugene P. Boardman, Dept. of History, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis, 
USS.A. 

July 18-25. 34th International Congress of 
Americanists. Vienna, Austria. Informa. 
tion: Prof. Robert Heine-Geldern, Insti- 
tut fiir Vélkerkunde, Reitschulgasse 2, 
Vienna I, Austria. 

July 30-August 6. 6th International Con. 
gress of Anthropological and Ethnolog- 
ical Sciences. Paris, France. Chrmn., Prof. 
H. V. Vallois, Director, Musée de 
l’'Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Paris 16°, 
France. 

July 31-August 5. International Confer- 
ence on General Semantics. Honolulu, 
Hawaii, U.S.A. Gen. Chrmn., Dr. Shunzo 
Sakamaki, Prof. of History, Univ. of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 

August 10-17. International Congress of 
Orientalists. Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

September 4—October 1. Regional seminar 
on “The Museum as a Cultural Center in 
the Development of the Community.” 
Tokyo, Japan. 

November 17-20. American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. 59th Annual. Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota, U.S.A. Program 
Chrmn., Dr. Robert Spencer, Dept. of 
Anthropology, Univ. of Minnesota, Mir- 
neapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
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Late August-September. 10th Pacific Sci 
ence Congress. Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 
Information: Robert W. Hiatt, Univ. of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 


Meetings of broad interest will be an- 
nounced as long in advance as known. 
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LIST OF ASSOCIATES 


[His LIsT is published to acquaint all Associates in CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY with 
one another, and so that errors and omissions can be called to our attention and 
rectified. 

The information in this list comes almost verbatim from the cards that As- 
sociates filled out when accepting our invitation to join in CA. Some Associates 
filled out the cards as long ago as January, 1958. Thus some of the information may 
not be up-to-date. Moreover, many would have responded differently had the 
purpose of the cards been defined and the questions more carefully worded. For 
example, there would have emerged a more uniform and precise distinction be- 
tween “field of specialization” and “areas of interest.” However, the editors find 
the cards so useful in ascertaining the research interests of Associates that we are 
publishing the information now, despite its unevenness, as a reference tool. We 
shall later publish a formal Directory of Associates, after all have had the oppor- 
tunity to supply data more systematically. 





rhe information in each entry below is presented in the following order: 


Name. Address, position and institution. 
Field of specialization. Areas of interest, 


topical. Areas of interest geographic. 


The classification letter at the end of each entry, in boldface, serves as a key for 
quickly locating the geographic areas in which Associates work. ‘This code should 
someday be extended to include also topical interests. But first we must agree on 


the topical terms to be used. 


A Asia apt. apartment 

B Europe aptdo. apartado 

2 oe arch archaeology, archaeo- 
M Middle East including North Africa : . . 2 oe 


N North America (south through Mex- 
ico) 

O Oceania 

§ South America (north through Guate- 


architec. 
arqueol. 


logical, archaeologist 
architecture 
arqueologia 


mala and including Caribbean) a — eres 
W Worldwide Aust. Australia, Australian 
ave. avenue, avenida 
— — RG. British Colombia 
ABBREVIATIONS bibl. bibliography 
aborig. aboriginal, aborigine biol. biology, biological 
a: associate, association blvd. boulevard 
acad. academy, academia, br. branch 
académie bur. bureau 
accult. acculturation B.W.I. British West Indies 
eT. Australian Capital Carib. Caribbean 
Territory cen. century 
adm. administration, ch. champs 
administrative chem. chemical, chemistry 
Afr. Africa, African, chrmn. chairman 
Afrique chron. chronology 
agr. agriculture, Civ. civilization 
agricultural col. college 
A.J.P.A. American Journal of colon. colonial 
Physical Anthropol- comm. community 
ogy comp. comparative, compari- 
akad. akademie son 
Amer. America, American contemp. contemporary 
anat. anatomy, anatomical, coun. country 
anatomico Cr. Cape Province. Caixa 
anth. anthropology, anthro- Postal 
pological, anthro- cul. culture, cultural 
pologist cur. curator 
antiq. antiquities dendrochr. dendrochronology 
antiquar, antiquarian dept. department, départe- 
antr. antropologia, ment 
antropologica dev. development, devel- 
sa ausserordentlich oped 
* Also abbreviated are the names of the dir. director 
States of the U.S.A. dist. district 
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div. 
dr. 
e., E. 
ecol. 
econ. 


ed. 

educ. 
encult. 
epidemiol. 
esp. 

est. 
ethnogr. 


ethnol. 
etnoer. 


etnol. 
Eur. 
evol. 
fac. 


ted. 
fell. 
found. 
Fr. 
gen. 


geog. 
geol. 


glaciol. 
gov. 
grad. 
hist. 
hosp. 
H.R. 
i. 

incl. 


industrializ. 


inst. 


instr. 
int. 
intercult. 
intn’l. 
is. 

ist. 
jour. 
Jr. 
lab. 
lang. 
lect. 
lett. 


EE: 
libr. 
ling. 
lit. 
Man. 
math. 
med. 


Medit. 
mem. 
Mesol. 
met. 


division 

doctor 

east, eastern 

ecology, ecological 

economic, economy, 
economics, econo- 
mist 

editor 

education, educational 

enculturation 

epidemiology 

especially 

estado 

ethnography, ethno- 
graphical 

ethnology, ethnologi- 
cal, ethnologie 

etnografiske, 
etnografiska 

etnologie, etnologia 

Europe, European 

evolution 

faculty, faculdade, 

faculté, facolta, 

faculdad 

federation 

fellow, fellowship 

foundation 

French, Francais 

eeneral 

geography, geographi- 
cal, geographisch 

geology, geological, 
geologica, geologico 

elaciology 

government 

eraduate, graduated 

history, historical 

hospital 

His Royal Highness 

island 

including 

industrialization 

institute, institution, 
institut, ete. 

instructor 

interest 

intercultural 

international 

islands 

istituto 

journal 

Junior 

laboratory 

language 

lecture, lecturer 

letter, lettre, letters, 
lettres 

Long Island 

library 

linguistics 

literature 

Manitoba 

mathematics 

medicine, medical, 
medicina 

Mediterranean 

member 

Mesolithic 

metropolitan 
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methodol. 


mid. 
missnry. 
morphol. 


mt., mts. 
mus. 


museol. 
musicol. 


mythol. 
nN. 
mac. 
nat. 
natl. 
neol. 
N.S.W. 
N.O. 
no. 
Ont. 
org. 
Pac. 


paleoanth. 


paleoclimatol. 


Paleol. 


paleon. 


paleopedol. 
path. 

pers. 

philol. 
philos. 


phonol. 
phys. 
physiol. 
pl. 
Pleist. 
PQ: 
P.O.B. 
pol. 


pop. 


prehist. 


préhist. 
prim. 
pres. 
prob. 
prof. 
prog. 
proj. 
prov. 
psychiat. 
psychol. 


Que. 
Te 
R.ALI. 


rd. 
ref. 
relat. 
relig. 
rsc. 
rscr. 
so. 
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methodology, method- 
ological 

middle 

missionary 

morphology, morph- 
ological 

mountain, mountains 

museum, museo, 
musée, etc. 

museology, muse- 
ologist 

musicology, music- 
ologist 

mythology 

north, northern 

nacional 

natural 

national 

neolithic 

New South Wales 

Neider Osterreich 

number 

Ontario 

organization 

Pacific 

paleoanthropology 

paleoclimatology 

Paleolithic 

paleontology, paleon- 
tologia 

paleopedology 

pathology 

personality 

philology 

philosophy, philo- 
sophical 

phonology 

physical 

physiology 

place 

Pleistocene 

Post Office 

Post Office Box 

political, politics, 
politisch, politik 

population 

prehistory, prehistori- 
cal 

préhistoire 

primitive, primitiva 

president 

problem, problems 

professor 

program 

project 

provinces, etc. 

psychiatry, psychiatrist 

psychology, psycholo- 
gist 

Quebec 

rue, rua 

Royal Anthropological] 
Institute 

road 

reference 

relation 

religion 

research 

researcher 

south, southern 


ABERLE, SOPHIE D. 


sch. school 

scl. science, scientific, 
scientifique, sciencze, 
etc. 

sec. secretary, secrétaire 

sem. seminar, seminary, 
seminario 

serv. service, servicio 

soc. society, social 


socializ. socialization 


sociol. sociology, sociologist, 
sociological 

Sq. square 

sr. senior 

St. street 

St. Saint 

str. strasse, straat 


stratig. stratigraphy 

struct. structure, structural 

supt. superintendent, su- 
printendenza 

S.0.A.S. School of Oriental and 


African Studies 
technology, technoligi- 
cal 


technol. 


terr. territory, territoire 

transpac, transpacific 

treas. treasurer 

iy. university, universidad, 
université, etc. 

U.A.R. United Arab Republic 

U.K. United Kingdom 

U.N. United Nations 

UNESCO United Nations Educa- 


tional, Scientific and 
Cultural Organiza- 
tion 


urbaniz. urbanization 


U.S.A. United States of 
America 

USSR. Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 

Vea Veterans Administra- 
tion 

Vv. pres. vice president 

Ver. Veracruz 

w., W. west, western 

Wiss. wissenschaftlich 

700. zoological, zoology 

& and, und, et 


A 


Appir, ANDREW ArTHUR. Prof., Dept. Anat., 


U. Adelaide, Adelaide, §. Aust., Aust. 
Phys. anth. Aust. Aborigs., human evol. 
Aust., Oceania. Oo 


AneL, HERBERT. Vogelweide 37, Bremen, 
Germany. II Dir., Ubersee Mus. Human 
geog., ethnol. S. & S.W. Afr., Angola. F 


ABERLE, Davin. Dept. Sociol., U. Mich., Ann 


Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Sociol. & 
Anth. Ethnol., soc. org., kinship, revitali- 
zation movements, Navaho, soc. & cul. 
theory, cul. & pers. N. Amer., Afr. F-N 
124 First Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Albuquerque, N. M., U.S.A. Com- 
mission on Rights, Liberties & Responsi- 


bilities of the Amer. Indian. Indians, 
US.A. 
ABOU-ZEID, AHMED MostaFaA. 134 Prince 


Ibrahim St., Sporting, Alexandria, Egypt. 


AGUIRRE 





Lect. Soc. Anth., U. Alexandria. — So¢, 
anth. Nomadic & semi-nomadic peoples 
esp. econ., pol., kinship systems, Bedouin 
customary law. Medit. comms., Egyptian, 
Syrian, Libyan deserts. E-M 


ABRAMS, H. LEON. 2810 First St. N., St. 


Petersburg 4, Fla., U.S.A. Page Found, 
Inc. Ethnol., soc. anth., aspects of phys, 
anth., with emphasis on nutrition as part 
of cul. & phys. anth. 


Acosta, JorGE R. Calle de Cordoba 45, 


Mexico, D.F., Mexico. Sub-Technical Dir, 
Inst. Nac. de Antr. e Hist. Field arch, 
restoration of ancient buildings. Toltec, 
Aztec, Zapotecan culs, Mesoamer, N 


ADAMS, INEZ. Dept. Soc. Sci., Fisk U., Nash. 


ville 8, Tenn., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth, 
Soc. & cul. anth, Cul. change in contemp, 
world, soc. psychol. aspects of accult, 
theory. Carib., Afr., S. E. Asia. A-FS 


ADAMS, RICHARD N. Prof., Dept. Sociol. & 


Anth., Mich. State U., E. Lansing, Mich, 
U.S.A. Soc, anth., applied anth. Pol. & 
soc. org., econ., health practices & nutri. 
tion, cul. areas. Latin Amer. § 


ADAMS, RoperT F. G. &% Northern Bank 
Ltd., Oldcastle, Co. Meath, Treland. Re. 
tired civil servant. Arch., Nigerian 
langs. of semi-Bantu type. Efik & Igbo 
langs., prehist. of Meath. S.E. Nigeria, Ire. 
land. EF 


ADAMS, Ropert M. Oriental Inst., 1155 £, 
58th St., Chicago 37, Tl., U.S.A. As. Prof, 
Anth., U. Chicago. = Arch. Comp. study 
of early civs., hist.-dev. study of soc. insts. 
Mesopotamia, Mesoamer. MS 


AciInsky, Burt W. 911 Park Ave., N.Y. 21, 


N.Y., US.A. Ac. Prof.,. City Gol., NX, 
Cul. anth. Inter-cul. relats., kinship, soc. 
org., theory, applied anth. Eur., Cal, 
Carib. E-N4 
AGINSKY, ETHEL G. 911 Park Ave., N.Y. 21, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth., Hunter Col, 
N.Y. Cul. anth., ling. Intercul. relats, 
comp. ling., cul. change. Eur., Cal., Carib. 

E-N4 


AGOGINO, GForce ALLAN. U. of Wyoming, 


Laramie, Wyo., As. Prof. Arch., phys. 
anth. Paleo-Indian, Old World Paleol. 
contemp. Indian problems, gypsy prob- 
lems, folklore, folkmusic. Largely New 
World. W 


BELTRAN, GONZALO, Juarez 2%, 
Xalapa, Ver., Mexico. Rector, U. Vera 
cruzana. Soc. anth. Applied anth., “Tndi- 
genismo.”” Mexico, Guatemala. N 


Aumep, Aty F. 8 Mohamed Fadel St, 
Pyramids Rd., Giza, Cairo, Egypt. As. 
Prof. Sociol., Cairo U. Rural sociol, 
rural comm. dev. M 


AuMeD, MOHSEN. Technical Sec., Natl. Inst. 
of Criminology, 15 Kaar Elali St., Garden 
City, Cairo, Egypt. Soc. res, methodol, 
criminol. rsc. M 
AIYAPPAN, AYINIPALLI. Dept. Anth., Utkal 
U., New Capital, Bhubaneswar, Orissa, 
India. Prof. Anth. Soc. anth., prehist, 
mus. adm. Cul. change, family planning, 
megalithic monuments, comp. studies of 
regional culs. of India. Kerala, Madras, 
Orissa. 


Aktyosut, EHARA. Hongo 1-1, Bunkyo-ku, 
‘Tokyo, Japan. .Lect., Juntendo U. Phys. 
anth. Primate evol., human paleon., hu- 
man & primate anat. W 


ALBERT, ETHEL M. Dept. Speech, U. Cal, 
Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Values, world-view, cul. change, intercul. 
communication. Cent. & E. Afr., South: 
west U.S.A. (Navaho, Zuni). FN 
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ALCINA, Jose. Prof., Fac. de Filos. y Letras, 
U. Sevilla, Seville, Spain. Arch., prim. 
hist. Prehispanic hist., arch., ethnol., also 
Neol. of Afr. Amer. (also Afr.). A-F 


AtcoBE, SANTIAGO. Prof. Anth., Lab. de 


Antr., U. Barcelona, Barcelona, Spain. 
Phys. anth. Pop. biol. & systematics, 
growth, paleoanth. Eur., Afr. E-F 


ALEGRIA, Ricarpo E. Aptdo. 4184, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Dir., Inst. de Cul. 
Puertorriquena. Arch., ethno-hist., folk- 
lore. W. Indies culs. W. Indies. S 


ALEXANDRE, PIERRE H. 59 rue des Mathur- 


ins, Paris VIII, France. Lect., Bantu, Ecole 
des Langues Orientales. Soc. anth., ling. 
Afr. pol. structs., religs. cul. contacts & soc. 
change. W. Afr. (incl. Fr. Equat. Afr.). F 


ALIMEN, HENRIETTE. Laboratoire de Géol., 


Cent. Natl. de la Recherche Sci., Bellevue, 
Seine et Oise, France. Dir. de recherches 
au Centre. Quaternary prehist. 
& geol. Quarternary glaciation, relat. of 
Quaternary geol. & prehist. in France, 
prehist. & geol. of the Quaternary in the 
Sahara. France, Sahara. E-M 


ALLCHIN, Bripcer. 40 Hamilton Gardens, 


London, N.W. 8, England. Rsc. worker, 
Inst. Arch., London U. Prehist. arch. 
Later Stone Age culs. & their interpreta- 
tion, relationship to modern prim. peo- 
ples, ete. Tropical Asia & Afr., Aust. 
A-F-O 


ALMAGRO, MARTIN. Goya 85 6°B, Madrid, 


Spain. Catedratico de Prehist. de la U. 
Madrid. Prehist. arch. W. Medit., W. 
Eur. E 


ALonso DEL REAL, CARLOos. Vicedecano, Fac. 


de F.L. (Hist.), U. de Santiago, Santiago, 
Spain. Cul. prehist. & protohist. Sociol. 
& arch. of Mid. Paleol. to Bronze & Tron 
Ages. Eurasia, N. Afr. A-M 


Avpert, HARRY. Dean, Grad. Sch., U. Ore., 


Eugene, Ore., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Soc. 
theory, soc. org., professional aspects of 
soc. sci. France. 


Atport, Eric, 195 Woodstock Rd., Oxford, 
England. Soc. anth. Mountain & desert 
socs., Islamic socs. N.W. Afr. M 


Ames, DAavip. R.R. #1, Normal, Ill., U.S.A. 
Ac. Prof. Anth., Illinois State Normal U. 
Cul. anth. Cul. change theory esp. accult. 
& (neo) cul. evol., Negro in Afr. & New 
World, contemp. Amer. Indian, applied 
anth., field methods, econ. anth. Sub- 
Saharan Afr., Carib., Cent, & S. Amer. 
F-N-S 


AMMAR, HAMep. As. Prof., Fac. of Educ., 


Heliopolis U., Munira, Cairo, Egypt. 
Cul. anth. Educ., rural sociol. U.A.R. 
(Egypt). M 


ANASTASIO, ANGELO. As. Prof., Div. of the 
Soc. Scis.. W. Washington Col., Belling- 
ham, Wash., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Comm. 
study. N.W. U.S.A., modern & aborig. N 


ANATI, EMMANUEL. Dept. Antiq., P.O.B. 
586, Jerusalem, Israel. Arch., prehist. 
Prim. & prehist. art, Fur. & Near East 
prehist. Eur., Near East. E-M 
ANCIAUX DE FAVEAUX, ADALBERT (DOM). 
Monastére St., Benoit, Kansenia  (Ka- 
tanga), Belgian Congo. Maitre de Confér- 
ences, U.“Lovanium.” — Phys. anth., pre 
hist. arch. Early & Mid. Stone Age. Afr. 


ANDERSON, C. ARNOLD. Dir., Comp. Educ. 
Cent., U. Chicago, Chicago 37, IL, U.S.A. 
Sociol., educ. Comp. soc. org., soc. strati- 
fication, educ. Ww 


ANDERSON, Ropert. Ac. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
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U. Utah, Salt Lake City 12, Utah, U.S.A. 
Ethnol., soc. anth. Ceremonialism, kin- 
ship, hist. of anth. U.S. Plains, Basin, esp. 
Cheyenne, Ute. 


ANDERSSON, EFRAIM. Priistgarden, Karbdle, 


Sweden. 


ANpREws, E. Wy.iys. Mid. Amer. Rsc. Inst., 


Tulane U., New Orleans 18, La., U.S.A. 
Arch. Arch. & epigraphy of Mesoamer. esp. 
Maya area. Mesoamer. N 


ANELL, BENGT. Malma Stensvig 10, Uppsala, 


Sweden. Lect., Uppsala U. Ethnogr. 
(cul. anth.). Hunting & fishing culs., prim. 
econ., Polynesian & N. Amer. prehist. & 
mythol. Oceania, N. Amer. N-O 


ANFOss!, EMILy LEALE. Corso Solferino 9-5, 


Genoa, Italy. _ Prehist. arch. Caves of W. 
Liguria, Upper Stone Age to Iron Age. E 


ANGEL, J. LAwrencr. 165 W. Durham St., 


Philadelphia 19, Pa., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Anat. & Phys. Anth., Daniel Baugh Inst. 
Anat., Jefferson Med. Col. Phys. anth. 
Human genetics, fossil man, soc. biol., 
structure & function, chronic disease, pre- 
hist. esp. of Eur. Greece, Cyprus, modern 
U.S.A. E-N 


ANGELI, WILHELM. Naturhistorisches Mus., 


Prihistorische Abteilung, Burgring 2, 
Vienna I, Austria. Prehist. Hist. of sci., 
the Neol. Mid. Eur. E 
ANGELINO, HENRY. Ac. Prof. Educ., Dept. of 
Educ., U. Okla., Norman, Okla., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. Cul. & pers., infant & child 
training, adolescent dev. Pac., Afr. F-O 


ANGELROTH, HENRI. 40 ave Reine Astrid, 


Namur, Belgium. Engineer. Prehist. 
arch., human paleon. Belgium, W. Eur. 
E 


ANGULO VALDEs, CARLOS. Aptdo. Postal 495, 


Barranquilla, Colombia. Dir., Inst. de In- 
vestigacion Etnol. del Atlantico. Arch. 
N. coast of Colombia. S 


\oyAGiI, KtyorakaA. 1, Shimizu-cho, Sugi- 
nami-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Soc. anth. Accult., 
cul. & racial contacts. U.S.A., 8S. Amer. N-S 


\preLL, Georce N. Dept. Anth., Australian 
Natl. U., Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra A.C.T., 
Aust. Rsc. Scholar. Soc. anth. Ecol. & 
sociol., soc. systems as energy systems, org. 
processes & behavior, adm. sci. S.E. Asia, 
N. Amer. A-N 
\pTerR, DAvip. 23519 Brown Ave., Evanston, 
Ill., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Pol. Sci., U. Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill, U.S.A. — Pol. sci. Econ. 
growth & pol. dev. Afr. F 


ApTHORPE, RAYMOND. Box 900, Lusaka, N. 
Rhodesia. Rsc. Sec., Rhodes-Livingstone 


Inst. Comp. soc. anth., comp. sociol. 
Soc. anth. theory, comp. soc. structs., 
comp. polities. Rhodesia, Nyasaland. — F 


ARANA, EVANGELINA. G. Najera #24-A-7, 
Mexico 8, D.F., Mexico. Investigador, Inst. 
Nac. de Antr.e Hist. Ling. Ethnol. Mex- 
ico. N 
ARENS, RicHArRD (Rev.). Prof., U. San 
Carlos, Cebu City, Cebu, Philippines. 
Cul. anth. Philippines, comm, studies. 
S.E. Asia, China. A-O 


Ariss, Roperr. Cur. Anth., Los Angeles 
County Mus., Exposition Park, Los An 
geles 7, Cal., U.S.A. Soc. anth., cul. hist., 
ethnol., ethnohist., applied anth. esp. to 
popular educ. Soc. org., cul. contact & 
change, cross-cul. analysis of Anglo-Amer. 
cul. & ethos. Worldwide and specific, esp. 
Hispanic cul. contact in the Amers. Ww 
ARKELL, ANTHONY J. Reader in Egyptian 
Arch., Dept. Egyptology, U. Col., Gower 
St., London. W.C. 1, England. Arch., pre 


hist. Origins of civ. in Egypt and neigh- 
boring countries esp. Sudan, beads of 
Egypt & Sudan. Nile Valley, Libyan Des- 
ert, Chad Province (Fr. E. Afr.). M 


ARMILLAS, PepRO. Visiting Cur., Mus. of 
Anth., U. Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 
Arch. Urbanism & urbanization, land use, 
irrigation, comp. study of civs. Amer. N-S 


ARMSTRONG, Rosert G. Prof. Anth., Atlanta 
U., Atlanta 14, Ga., U.S.A. Soc. anth., 
ethnol., ling. Afr. studies, ethno-cosmol- 
ogy, theory of cul., ling. esp. lang. & logic. 
Afr. F-W 

Aron, RAYMOND. Sorbonne U., 34 Quai de 
Passy, Paris 16°, France. Prof. Sociol., 
Sorbonne. Industrial soc., intn’l. relat. W 


Aroutynov, S. A. % Dr. I. I. Potekhin, 
Inst. of Ethnogr., Academy of Scis. of 
U.SS.R., Ul Frunze 10, Moscow, U.SS.R. 


ArRIGHI, GiNo. Dir. Inst. Astronomico, U. 
Pisa, Via Fontana 29, Lucca, Italy. Prof. 
Ing. U. Pisa. Arch., prehist. Lucca region. 

E 


ARRIOLA, JORGE Luts. 11 C. #4-31 Zona 1, 
Ciudad de Guatemala, Guatemala. Sec. 
Gen. del Sem. de Integracién Soc. Guate- 
malteca. Soc. psychol. Guatemalan In- 
dians. 


ASCENZI, ANTONIO. Istituto di Anatomia 
Patologica, U. di Roma, Rome, Italy. Prof. 
in charge of Pathol., Anth. Phys. anth. 
Italy. , E 


ASCHMANN, Homer. As. Prof. Geog., Div. 
Soc. Sci., U. Cal., Riverside, Cal., U.S.A. 
Ecol., relat. of culs. to their non-human 
environments. Baja Cal., Mexico. ‘i 


Asuton, Eric M. Lect., Dept. Anat., Med. 
Sch., U. Birmingham, Birmingham 15, 
England. Primate morphol. & relation- 
ships (phys. anth.). Primate anat., human 
origins, application of biometric methods 
to morphol. problems. Ww 


Asmus, GIseLa. Liebrechtstr. 19, Hannover, 
Germany. Prehist. (& soc.) anth. Ger- 
many, N. Eur. Eur. E 


Atkins, Guy. Lect., Sch. of Oriental & Afr. 
Studies, U. London, London, W.C. 1, Eng- 
land. Afr. art. A 


AURBAKKEN, Mrs. Hans L. 78 Ch. Beaure- 
pair, El-Biar, Algiers, Algeria. Missnry., 
Methodist Church. Soc. anth, Soc. anth. 
& folklore in Algeria (Arabs & Kabyles). 

M 


AXELRAD, SIDNEY. 1148 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 28, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Chrmn., Anth. & Sociol. 
Dept., Queens Col. — Soc. psychol., deviant 
behavior. Psychoanalytic theory, cul. & 
pers., collective behavior. Ww 


AVERKIEVA, JULIA P. Inst. of Ethnogr., Acad- 
emy of Scis. of U.S.S.R. Ul Frunze 10, Mos- 
cow, U.S.S.R. 


AYABE, ‘TsuNEoO. 556 Higashi-Oizumi, 
Nerima-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Instr. in Soc. 
Anth., Tokyo Met. U. Soc. anth., cult. 
Anth., Tokyo Met. U. Soc. anth., cul. 
anth. S. E. Asia, Vhailand, Cambodia, 
Laos. A 


Ayous, MILLICENT. 148 W. Limestone St., 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, U.S.A. Soc. anth. 
Kinship & marriage. Mid. East. M 

Ayous, Victor F. As. Prof. Anth., Antioch 
Col., Yellow Springs, Ohio, U.S.A. ~ Cul. 
anth. Soc. org., law. Mid. East (also Afr., 
India). M 


pE Azevepo, THALES. 31 Ave. Princeza Isa- 
bel, Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. Prof., Anth., 
U. Bahia. Soc. Anth. Race relations, Ac- 
cult. Brazil, esp. states of Bahia & Rio 
Grande do Sul. S 
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Basy, RAyMonD. Cur. Anth., Ohio State U. 
Mus., 1813 N. High St., Columbus 10, 
Ohio, U.S.A. N. Amer. arch.—Miss. Valley; 
phys. anth.—skeletal identification. _N-W 


Bacon, ELIzABeTH E. 631 B. 9th St., Apt. 
1G, Far Rockaway 91, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Ethnol. Cul. dynamics (long range): cul. 
hist., cul. areas, soc. struct. Central Asia & 
the Iranian sphere of the Mid. East. A-M 


BADIA-MARGARIT, ANTONIO Ma. Puertafer- 
risa 8, 2°, Barcelona, Spain. Prof., U. Bar- 
celona. Ling., philol. Langs. and settle- 
ments, preromance toponomics of Spain. 
Roman countries esp. Spain. E 


Barr, MELVYN J. 71 E. Ferry Ave., Detroit 
2, Mich., U.S.A. Merrill-Palmer Sch. 
Phys. anth. Phys. growth. WwW 


Baerreis, Davin A. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. 
Anth., Sterling Hall, U. Wis., Madison 6, 
Wis., U.S.A. Arch. Technol. N. Amer. 

N 


Butey, F. G. Lect. in Asian Anth., Sch. of 
Oriental & Afr. Studies, U. London, Lon- 
don, England. Soc. anth. Soc. change, 
pol. & econ., methods of studying com- 
plex socs. S. Asia. A 


Bailey, Witrrip C. Ac. Prof., Div. Sociol. 

& Rural Life, Miss. State Col., State Col., 
Miss., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Contemp. 
comms.; relationship of anth. to sociol. 
esp. rural sociol.; comm. dev., assistance 
programs, directed change. U.S.A., gen- 
eral. N 
Barrrio OveiroO, J. M. Inst. de Arqueol., 
Fac. de Letras, U. Coimbra, Coimbra, 
Portugal. Arch. Roman arch. esp. art & 
pottery. Portugal. 


BairscH, HetMur. Richard-Wagner-Str. 
10/I, Munich 2, Germany. Konservator. 
Anth. Inst. d. U. Anth., biometry, 
human genetics. Biometry. WwW 


BAKER, Pau T. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., Pa. 
State U., U. Park, Pa., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Anth. Phys. anth. Racial physiol., 
human ecol., human evol., applied phys. 
anth. (human engineering). WwW 


BAKER, TANYA. 25 Chesterfield Hse., S. Aud- 
ley St., London W.1, England. As. Lect., 
U. Leicester. Soc. anth. Soc. structure, 
soc. change. W. Afr. 

BALANDIER, GeorGES. 10 r. Custine, Paris 
XVIII¢, France. Dir. d’Etudes, Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes (Sorbonne); Prof., Inst. 
d'Etudes Pol. Sociol. & Soc. anth. Dy- 
namics of soc. & cul. change; interdiscipli- 
nary approach (anth., sociol., hist., pol. 
sci.; relat. between “traditional” soc. 
structure & “traditional” econ., soc. 
change & econ. change. W. & Cent. Afr. 

F 

Hersert. Head, Dept. Ethnol., 

Paulista, C. P. 8032, Sao Paulo, 
Ethnol. Brazil—Indians. 


BALbDUus, 
Mus. 
3razil. 


3ALLESTEROS, MANUEL. U. Madrid, Madrid, 
Spain. Dir., Sem. de Estudios American- 
istas. Anth. cul., early hist. of Amer., 
arch. Mexico, Yucatan, Peru. N-S 


BANbI, HANs-Georc. Prof., Bernisches Hist. 
Mus., Bern, Switzerland. Paleol. & 
Mesol. arch. Ww 


3ANKS, E. PENDLETON. Box 6341 Reynolda 
3ranch, Winston-Salem, N.C., U.S.A. Ac. 
Prof., Wake Forest Col. Soc. anth. & 
ethnol., ling. Struct. of cul.: configuration 
—theme—ethos—value; relats. of lang. & 
cul; prim. philos. & relig. Carib Indians 
—W. Indies. S 
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BANNISTER, BRYANT. Cur., Lab. Tree-Ring 
Rsc., U. Ariz., Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. 
Dendrochron. Tree-ring dating in arch. 
contexts & in gen. Southwest U.S.A. N 


BANTON, MICHAEL. Soc. Sci. Rsc. Cent. U. 
Edinburgh, 39 George Sq., Edinburgh 9, 
Scotland. Lect. in Soc. Anth., U. Edin- 
burgh. Soc. anth. Interpersonal relats. 
incl. ethnic group relats., urbanization. 
W. Afr., N..W. Eur. E-F 


BARANDIARAN, JosE Muicuet. Villa Sara, 


Ataun, Guiptzcoa, Spain. Ethnogr., 
arch. Basque ethnogr. & arch. Basque 
country. E 
Barbe, Martius. 260 MacLaren St., Ot- 


tawa, Ont., Canada. (Retired) Anth., 
Natl. Mus. of Canada. N. Pac. Coast 
Indians, Huron-Iroquois. Soc.  org., 
mythol. & folklore, music, lang. Canada. 


BARBOUR, GEorGE B. 3521 Cornell P1., Cin- 
cinnati 20, Ohio, U.S.A. Prof., Dept. Geol., 
U. Cincinnati. Geomorphol. in relat. to 
prehist. sites. Sinanthropus & Australo- 
pithecus sites. China, Afr. s. of Sahara. 

A-F 


BARNES, JOHN ARUNDEL. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth. & Sociol., Aust. Natl. U., Box 4, 
G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T., Aust. Soc. anth. 
Kinship, pol. N. Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Norway. E-F 


Barnett, H. G. Prof., Anth. Dept., U. Ore., 
Eugene, Ore., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Cul. 
change, applied anth., innovation. 
Oceania, N. Amer. Pac. Coast. N-O 


BarNicot, Nicet A. Dept. Anth., U. Col., 
Gower St., London W.C. 1, England. 
Phys. anth. Anth. of living pops. (genetics, 
etc.) WwW 


BARNowuw, Vicror. 2120 E. Locust St., Mil- 
waukee 11, Wis., U.S.A. As. Prof., U. Wis., 
Milwaukee. Ethnol. Cul. & pers. India, 
N. Amer. Indians (Chippewa). A-N 


Barrow, ‘TERENCE. Ethnol., Dominion 
Mus., Wellington, New Zealand. Ethnol. 
esp. art of Pac. peoples. Polynesian 
ethnol., Maori carving. Polynesia. oO 
BARTH, FREDRIK. Box 31, Voksenkollen, 
Norway. Rsc. Ac., U. Oslo. Ethnol., soc. 
anth. Pol., soc. org., ecol. Mid. East, S. 
Asia. A-M 


BARTHEL, THOMAS. Lueneburg, Keferstein- 
str. 21, Hamburg, Germany. Privatdozent, 
U. Hamburg. — Ethnol., arch. Prim. writ- 
ing systems, econ., lit.; theory of ethnohist. 
Polynesia, ancient Amer. (Mesoamer., 
Andes). S-O 


BaAscoM, WILLIAM. Dir., Mus. of Anth., U. 
Cal., Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. Cul. anth., 
folklore, art. Ethnogr., folklore, art. Afr. 

F 


BASEHART, Harry W. Dept. Anth., U. New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M., U.S.A. Ac. 
Prof. Anth. Soc. anth. Soc. struct., kin- 
ship, theory, cul. & soc. change, cul.-pers. 
N. E. Amer. (Iroquois). S. W. Amer. 
(Apache), Afr. F-N 


3ASTIDE, Rocer. L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
18 r. du Général Delestraint, Paris XVI, 
France. Fac. des Lett., Sorbonne, Paris. 
Ethnol. of relig., accult. Afro-Americans 
(also the Yoruba of Afr.) F-N-S 


Basu, MINENDRA NATH. 35 Ballygunge Cir- 
cular Rd., Calcutta 19, India. Lect., Dept. 
Anth., Calcutta U. Cul. anth., mus. 
methods. Soc.—econ. study of tribal & caste 
people; cleaning & preservation of mus. 
exhibits. Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Orissa. A 


BATesON, Grecory. V. A. Hospital, Palo 





Alto, Cal. Ethnol. Communication, fam. 
ily org., psychopathol. Ww 
BAupet, JAMeEs-Louts. Inst. de Paléon, 


Humain, | r. René Panhard, Paris XII] 

France. Prof. Préhist., Ecole d’Anth. Paris. 

Chargé de Recherches, Cent. Natl. Re. 

cherche Sci. Quaternary, Old Paleol, N, 

Eur. esp. France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 

E 

BAUERMEISTER, WOLF. Eichenhainallee 23, 
Bensberg bei KéIn, Germany. Prof. Anth, 

U. Koln. Phys. anth. Human genetics, 

N. Eur. E 

BAXTER, PAuL T. W. Dept. Sociol., U. Col, 
of Ghana, Achimota, Ghana. Lect. in So¢, 

Anth. Soc. anth. Age-groups, leadership 

& pol. org. Afr. esp. W. & E. Afr. F 


BAy, ROLAND, Socinstr, 38, Basel, Switzer. 
land. Prof. of Dentistry; Dir. of Anth. and 
Prehist. Section, Museum fiir Vélker. 
kunde, Basel. Phys. anth. (hist. & prehist, 
anth.). Morphology of jaws and teeth. W 


BEAGLEHOLE, Ernest. Prof., Chrmn. Dept, 


Box 196, Victoria U., Wellington, New 
Zealand. Cul. & pers., accult. Polynesia, 
Oceania. 0 
Beats, RALPH L. Prof., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., Haines Hall 360, U. Cal., Los 


Angeles 24, Cal., U.S.A. Ethnol., soc, 
anth. Accult., comm. studies, urbaniz, 
econ. dev. effects on rural & prim. peoples, 
Latin Amer. 

BEARDSLEY, RICHARD K. Dept. Anth., U, 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac 
Prof. Ethnol., archacol. Cul. change, 
peasant soc., cul. hist., art. Japan, inner 
Asia, N. Asia. A 
Beatricr, JOHN H. M. Inst. of Soc. Anth, 
11 Keble Rd., Oxford U., Oxford, Eng. 
land. Lect. in Soc. Anth., Oxford U. 
Soc. anth. Method & theory, soc. institu: 
tions of E. Afr. nobles esp. interlacustrine 
Bantu. E. Africa. F 


Becker, C. J. Egernvej 23, Copenhagen F, 
Denmark. Prof., U. Copenhagen. Pre. 
hist. arch. Neolithic. Scandinavia. E 


BECKER-DONNER, Etta. Dir., Mus. fiir 
Voélkerkunde, Neue Hofburg, Vienna I, 
Austria. Arch., ethnol., ling. S. Amer. 
(Brazil), Afr. FS 


BEHM-BLANCKE, Giinter. Dir., Landesmus. 
fiir Ur- und Friihgeschichte Thiiringens, 
Humboldstr. 11, Weimar, Germany. Prof. 
f. Ur-und  Friihgeschichte, Friedrich- 
Schiller-U., Jena. Prehist., paleoanth. 
(Ehringsdorf). Ethnol. Thiiringen. E 


BeEHNKE, Horst. As., Lehrstuhl fiir Erb- 
biologie des Menschen, U. Kiel, Hospital- 
str. 20, Kiel, Germany. Human heredity. 
Heredity & anth. W 


Berrt, RicHaArp. Schruns, Vorarlberg, Aus- 
tria. Prof, German folklore, costumes, 
art. Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, Italy. | 

BELL, FRANCIS LANCELOT. 12 Ray Street, 
Tarramurra, N. S. W., Aust. Ed. “Man- 
kind,” Anth. Soc. of N.S. W. Soc. anth. 
Prim. econ. Melanesia. 0 


seLL, Roperr E, Prof. Anth., Dept. Anth, 
U. Okla., Norman, Okla., U.S.A. Arch. 
methods, dendrochron, lithic analysis 
(flints), Caddoan area. Miss. Valley, New 
Zealand. : NO 
BeLio, Moises. Dept. Anth., L.A., U. of the 
Philippines, Quezon City, Philippines. 
Instr. Cul. anth. Cul. change, soc. org. 
cul. & pers. N. W. Philippines. 
Betous, Russet E. 1044 Masselin Ave., Los 
Angeles 19, Cal., U.S.A. As. Cur., Hist. 
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Los Angeles County Mus. — Phys. anth., 


Cal. hist. & prehist. Interrelats. biol. & cul., 
roblems teaching anth. in Jr. cols. Cal., 
Southwest U.S.A. N 


BersHaw, Cyrit S. Dept. Anth. & Sociol., 
U. British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B.C., 
Canada. Ac. Prof. Soc. anth. Theory of 
soc. org., econ. & anth., pol. inst., econ. 
growth, applied anth., theory of method, 
soc. change stratification, value theory. 
Oceania. N. W. Coast of N. Amer. N-O 


BELTRAN, ANTONIO, Plaza San Francisco, 18, 
Zaragoza, Spain. Prof. Prehist. & Arch. 
Arch, Spain. E 
Benet, SULA. 315 Central Park W., N.Y., 
N.Y., U.S.A. As. Prof., Hunter Col. Cul. 
anth, Cul. & pers., culs. of Eur. Eur, E 


BENNETT, JOHN W. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Washington U., St. Louis 5, Mo., U.S.A. 
soc.-cul. anth. Soc. & cul. change, econ. 
dev., intercul. relats., anth. of modern civ., 
hist. of anth., relats. of anth. to other soc. 
scis. Far East. 


BennyHorr, JAMes. Instr. Anth., Yale U., 51 
Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Arch., ethnogr. Cul. hist., econ. New 
World esp. w. N. Amer., Mesoamer., 
Andes. N-S 
Berc, Friepricu. Leiter, Hoébarth Mus., 


Horn, N.O., Austria. Prehist. Bronze 
Age of Mid. Eur. E 


Berc, Gésta. Dir., Nordiska Mus., Stock- 
holm 6, Sweden. — Ethnol., folklore. Agr., 
transport, technol. Eur. E 


BERGMAN, Rupotr, A.M. J. M. Coenenstr. 
26, Amsterdam, Holland. Dir., Dept. Cul. 
& Phys. Anth., Royal Tropical Inst. 
Phys. anth. Races. Indonesia. Oo 


BERGMANN, JosePH. WilhelmshGher Platz 5, 
Kassel, Germany. Leiter, Urgeschicht 
lichen Abteilung, Hessischen Landesmus. 
Prehist. Paleol. (La Tene) Mid. Eur. E 


BERNAL, IGNACIO. ‘Tres Picos 65, Mexico 
City, Mexico. Dir., Monumentos Pre- 
hispanicos. Arch. of Mesoamer. Mexico, 
Cent. Amer. N 


BERNDT, CATHERINE H. Rsc. Worker, Lutor 
in Anth., U. W. Aust., Nedlands, W. 
Austr. Soc. & cul. anth. Oral lit., mythol., 
marriage & the family, non-empirical be- 
lief. Aborig. Aust., New Guinea. (also 
W. Eur.-type socs.). oO 


BERNDT, RONALD M. Reader in Anth., U. W. 
Aust., Nedlands, W. Aust. Soc: & cul. 
anth. Soc. & pol. struct. & org., soc. control 
& order (conformity & nonconformity), 
soc. & cul. change, relig. (mythol., ritual). 
Aborig. Aust., New Guinea (also W. Eur.- 
type socs. esp. Aust.). oO 


BERREMAN, GERALD D. Acting As. Prof. 
Anth., Dept. of Anth., U. California, 
Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Soc. 
org., cul. change, applied anth., commun. 
study. S. Asia esp. India, Arctic esp. Aleu- 
tian Islands. A-N 


Bertue, Louis. Attaché au Centre Nat. de 
la Recherche Scientifique. Musée de 
Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Paris 16, 
France. Cul. anth. Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Asia in gen. Central Timor. A 


BERTOLONE, MARIO. Dir. Musei Centro 
studi Varese, Civici Musei di Villa Mira- 
bello, Varese, Italy. Prehist., protohist., 
arch. Italy’s Padana Valley esp. Lom- 
bardy. Italy & Euro-Medit. world. E 


BIANCOFIORE, Franco. Fonteiana St., 33, 


Rome, Italy. Prof. Prehist. Arch, U. of 
Bari, Apulie, Italy. Oriental & Medit. 
preclassical arch. Asia Minor & E. Medit. 
Sea. S. FE. Italy. E-M 
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BiAsuttiI, RENATO. Via Giambologna 38, 
Florence, Italy. Phys. anth., ethnol. W 


BIBERSON, PIERRE. Mus. de | Homme, Palais 
de Chaillot, Paris XVI*, France. Prehist. 
arch., Pleist. stratigraphy. Paleol. N. Afr., 
Afr. F-M 

BipneEy, Davin. Dept. Anth., Ind. U., 
Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. Prof. Cul. 
Anth. Prim. relig., value theory, mythol., 
philos. of hist., hist. anth., ethical theory. 

WwW 


BIESANZ, JOHN. Prof. Sociol. & Anth., Dir. 
Soc. Sci. Prog., Wayne State U., Detroit 2, 
Mich., U.S.A, Soc. & cul. anth., Regional 
& comm. studies. Latin Amer. esp. Cent. 
Amer., Germany. E-S 


Biccs, Bruce. Sr. Lect. in Maori Lang., 
Dept. Anth., U. Auckland, Auckland, New 
Zealand. Polynesian ling. oO 


Binns, Lita. 14 E. 71st St., N.Y. 21, N.Y., 
U.S.A. As. Dir. Rsec., Wenner-Gren Found. 
for Anth. Rsc. 


Birp, Mary. | Manor Pl., Edinburgh 3, 
Scotland. As., Edinburgh U. — Soc. anth. 
Kinship & marriage; soc. change, urbaniz. 
W. Afr. 

BIRDWHISTELL, Ray Lee. Dept. Anth. & 
Ling., U. Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. 
Prof. Anth. Soc. anth., kinesics, Amer. 
cul, Cul. & pers., anth. & psychiat. rsc. 
Kutenai. 1 


BIRKET-SMITH, KAJ. 25 Drosselvej, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Chief Cur. Ethnogr. 
Dept. Natl. Mus., Ethnol. Material cul. 
Circumpolar area. Ww 


3jORK, ARNE. Prof. Odontology, Royal 
Dental Col., Universitetsparken 4, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Phys. anth. Growth & 
dev. of head & face. Ww 


BLACK, GLENN. Angel Mounds, R.R. #2, 
Newburgh, Ind., U.S.A. Dir. Arch., Ind. 
Hist. Soc. Arch. Prehist., field methods 
& techniques. N. Amer. esp. Miss. Valley. 

N 


BLACKWoop, BEATRICE. Pitt Rivers Mus., 
Oxford, England. Demonstrator & Lect. in 
Ethnol., U. Oxford. Ethnol. arts & in- 
dustries of simpler societies. Melanesia 
incl. New Guinea. Oo 


BLANC, ALBERTO CARLO, Via Giulio Caccini 
1, Rome, Italy. Dir., Ist. Paletnologia, U. 
Rome.  Paleol. arch., Quaternary stratig- 
raphy & chron. of Medit. esp. Tyrrhenian 
coast. E 

Bok, Henry P. Willem de Zwygerlaan 18, 
Oegstgeest, Holland. Prof., Leiden U. 
Ethnoling. Bantuistics (Afr. langs.). F 


BLoM, FRrANs. Na-Bolom, Ave. Vicente 
Guerrero 38, San Cristobal Las Casas, 
Chiapas, Mexico. Founder, Cent. of Sci. 
Studies. Maya arch., 16th-cent. hist. 
(Spanish-Indian clash), topographical 
mapping. Chiapas, Guatemala Highlands. 

N-S 


BLUHM, ELAINe. 400 Blackstone Ave., La 
Grange, Ill., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac. U. Tl. 
Arch. Ceramics, textiles, settlement pat- 
terns. 8S. W. U.S.A., Midwest N. Amer. N 


BODENHEIMER, SIMON. 7 Ussishkin St., Jeru- 
salem, Israel. Emer. Prof. Zoo., Hebrew U. 
Human entomophagy, ecol. of man. W 


Bopker, Lauritz. 47, Torvegade, Copen- 
hagen K, Denmark. Dir., Nordisk Inst. for 
Folkedigtning. Folk lit. Folklore. Eur. 

E 
BOuner, Kurt. Dir., Zentralmiis., Kiirfiirstl. 
Schloss, Mainz,Germany. Arch. Arch. of 
the early Middle Ages. Eur. E 


BOESSNECK, JOACHIM. U. Miinchen, Schwere 
Reiter Str. 9, Munich 13, Germany. Privat- 
dozent, Konservator am Tieranatomischen 
Inst., U. Munich. Anatomy, animal his- 
tory, hist. veterinary medicine. Domesti- 
cation, hist. domestic animals, hist. wild 
animals from Neol. to modern times. Eur., 
Egypt, Mid. East. E-M 

BOHANNAN, LAuRA. 405 Deerfield Rd., Deer- 
field, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Kinship & 
family, pol. org., German & French sociol. 
Afr. 

BOHANNAN, PAuL. Dept. of Anth., North- 
western U., Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. 
anth. Anth. jurisprudence, prim. econ. 
Afr. 

BOHMERS, ASSIEN. Poststr. 6, Groningen, 
Holland. Conservator, Inst. Biolog. Arch., 
U. Groningen. Prehist. Palaeol. and 
Mesol., statistical methods. Holland, W. 
Germany, N. France. 

BOISSEVAIN, ETHEL. Castle Point, Hoboken, 
N.J., U.S.A. Instr., Hunter Col., N.Y. 
Eur. prehist., ethnohist. Cent. Eur. Neo- 
lith. plastic arts; ethnol. & ethnohist. New 
England & Central States Indians. Cent. & 
E. Eur., Northeast U.S.A. E-N 

Bouz, INGEBORG. Gleueler Str. 109, Kéln- 
Lindenthal, Germany. wiss. Volontiirin, 
Rautenstrauch-Joest Mus., Kéln. Ethnol. 
Prim. art. Tropical Afr. (also Oceania, 
Amer.) F-W 

Bonpb, Grorrrey. Natl. Mus., Box 240, Bu- 
lawayo, S. Rhodesia, Afr. Geol., Nat. Mus. 
of S. Rhodesia. — Pleist. geol. of Central 
Africa esp. S. Rhodesia. Pleist. climate in 
Afr. as man’s environment. 

BonE, Epouarp L., S.J. Inst. Geol., U. 
Louvain, r. St. Michel, Louvain, Belgium. 
Lect. Paleont., Fac. of Sci.  Pleist. Eur., 
Afr. E-F 

BONFIL, GUILLERMO. Ave. 
A-10, México 11, D.F., México. Anth., 
Natl. Housing Inst. | Demography, soc. 
anth. Demography & applied anth. in area 
dev. Mexico, Latin Amer. N-S 


Tacubaya 172, 


BONIFAY, EUGENE. Institut de Paléontologie 
Humaine, | rue René Panhard, Paris 13°, 
France. Attaché de Recherches au Centre 
Natl. de la Recherche Sci. Palaeol. arch., 
Quaternary geol. Fr. Medit. regions, E 


BootH, JOHN M. 53 Central Terrace, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. Rsc. Officer, Maori 
Affairs Dept. Applied anth. Cul. con- 
tact, soc. change. Polynesia. 


Borves, FRANcots. 46, Chemin Jouis, Ta- 
lence, Gironde, France. Prof. Prehist., Fa- 
culté des Sci. de Bordeaux. Palaeol. 
arch., Quaternary geol. Prehist. esp. 
Palacol. & Mesol., Quaternary geol. esp. 
loesses and river terraces. Ww 


BORHEGY!I, STEPHAN F. de. Dir., Milwaukee 
Public Mus., 818 W. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis., U.S.A. Arch., ethnol., race 
relats. Settlement patterns, accult., prim. 
art, prim. relig., developmental schemes in 
arch., technol. Cent. & S. Amer. N-S 


Bornemann, Fritz. C.P. 5080, Rome, Italy. 
Anthropos Inst., Rome. Ethnol. 
Methodol., hist. of ethnol. WwW 


BoscH-GIMPERA, PEDRO. Privada de Olivo 
84-4, México 20 D.F., Mexico. Rsc. Prof., 
Ist. de Hist., U. Mexico; Prof., Escuela 
Nac. de Antr. Arch., hist. Formation of 
peoples, arch. areas & chron. Amer., Asia, 
Eur. Ww 
Bose, NIRMAL K. 37A Bosepara Lane, Cal- 
cutta 3, India. Dir., Dept. of Anth., Gov. 
of India. Cul. anth., prehistoric arch. 
Cul. change, cul. diffusion & evol. India 
esp. Orissa & Bengal. A 
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BOTHMER, BERNARD V. Ac. Cur., Dept. An- 
cient Art, Brooklyn Mus., Brooklyn 38, 
N.Y., USA. Arch., art hist. Ancient 
sculpture in the round, iconography and 
physiognomy of Late Egyptian portraiture 
700 B.c. to A.D. 100. Egypt. M 
Bovguiaux, Luc F.E. 28 R. Fusch, Liége, 
Belgium. As., ling.. U. Liege. Gen. ling. 
Phonetics, phonology, Afr. langs. Belgian 
Congo. F 


BOuRGUIGNON, ERIKA. 2280 N. High St., 
Columbus 1, Ohio, U.S.A. As. Prof., Dept. 
Sociol. & Anth., Ohio State U. Cul. anth. 
Cul. & pers., accult., bilingualism. Afro- 
amer., Afr. F-N-S 

Bourwiere, FRangots. 15 Ave. de Tourville, 
Paris 7°, France. Prof., Fac. de Medecine, 
U. Paris. Human biol., esp. ageing prob 
lems; Primate ecol. & behavior. Ww 

Boyp, JAMes Dixon. Prof. Anat., Anat. 
School, U. Cambridge, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Embryology. placentology. Ww 
BRADBURY, ROBERT ELwyn. P.O. Box 296, 
Benin City, Nigeria. Rsc. Fellow, Scheme 
for the Study of Benin History and Cul., 
U. Col., Ibadan, Nigeria. Soc, & cul. 
anth. Soc. & pol. org., ritual, soc. values, 
etc., of W. Afr. peoples, esp. Benin King- 
dom & Edo-speaking peoples of S. Nigeria. 
W. Afr. F 

Brainwoop, Ropert J.  R.R. 3, Box 248, 
La Porte, Ind., U.S.A. U. Chicago. — Arch. 
Old World, Near East. E-M 


BrRaM, JoserH. 4 Prospect St... Baldwin, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Anth. & Sociol., Grad. 
Sch. of Arts & Sci., N.Y. U. Cul. anth. 
Comp. relig., nativistic movements, na- 
tionalism, popular ideologies, med. folk- 
lore. Latin Amer. (Puerto Rico & Brazil), 
Russia, France. E-S 
Brand, Donatp D. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. 
Geogr., U. Texas, Austin 12, Tex., U.S.A. 
Arch., hist. geogr. Ethnobiol. esp. New 
World cultivated plants and Panamic 
mollusks, Ortsnamenkunde, hist. of ex- 
ploration, sci. & rch. in Latin Amer. esp. 
Mexico, Chile, Brazil. Amer. Southwest, 


Latin Amer. N-S 
BRANT, CHARLES S. As. Prof. Anth., Port- 
land State Col., Portland, Ore. Soc. 


anth., applied anth. Prim. econ., soc. org., 
pol. org., relig., cul. theory. India, Burma, 
China, Plains and sub-Arctic areas of N. 
Amer. A-N 
BRATANIC, BRANIMIR. Cirilometodska 4, 
Zagreb 3, Yugoslavia. Ac. Prof., Ethnol. 
Inst., U. Zagreb. Ethnol. esp. hist. 
ethnol. applying arch. & ling. data. Agr. 
implements esp. plow, ethnol. cartog- 
raphy, theory & method. Croatia, Yugo- 
slavia, Slavic peoples, Eur., agricultural- 
ists of Asia & N. Africa. Ww 
BRAUNHOLTZ, HERMANN J. 10 Ave. St. Nich- 
olas, Harpenden, Herts, England. Former 
Keeper, Dept. Ethnogr., British Mus. 
Material cul., arch., pottery. E. & W. Afr., 
Oceania, Mexico, Cent. Amer., Peru. F-N-S 


mC 


BrauscH, Georces. P.O. Box 2723, Elisa- 
bethville, Belgian Congo. Provincial Secre- 
tary-Dir. of the Institute of Soc. Studies of 
Elisabethville. Soc. anth. Applied anth. 
in soc. work, comm. development, native 
administration, native law. Belgian 
Congo, Ruanda-Urunda. F 
3REITINGER, Emit. Prof., Vorstand, Anth. 
Inst., Van Swietengasse 1, Vienna IX, Aus- 
tria. Phys. anth. Human genetics & hu- 
man evol. Ww 


Brew, JOHN Oris. Dir. Peabody Mus., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Har- 
vard U.  Arch., mus., ethnogr. films. 
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Arch. field methods, prim. technol, use of 
light and sound in teaching & rsc. South- 
west U.S.A. N 
BricE, WILLIAM CHARLES. 14 Barlow Moor 
Rd., Didsbury, Manchester 20, England. 
Lect. in Geogr., U. Manchester. Ethnol., 
technol., arch. Racial hist., traditional 
techniques of rural econ. (also early 
Cretan & allied scripts). E. Medit., Mid. 
East esp. Turkey. M 
Briccs, L. Casor. 7 rue Pierre Viala, Al- 
giers, Algeria. Rsc. Fellow, Peabody Mus., 
Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
Phys. anth., general anth. of Saharan peo- 
ples. Phys. anth., prehist. arch., ethnog. 
N. Afr., Sahara. M 


Brinceus, Nits-Arvip. Helgonavagen 17, 
Lund, Sweden. Docent, U. of Lund. 
Ethnol. Customs. Scandinavia. E 


BrRork, JAN O. M._ Prof. Geogr., Dept. 
Geogr., U. Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn., U.S.A. Geogr. Soc. & cul. aspects 
of geogr., methodol. S. FE. Asia. 


Broom, LEONARD, Dept. Sociol., U. Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas, U.S.A. Sociol., soc. 
anth. Accult., minorities, soc. stratifica- 
tion, field rsc. methods. Jamaica, Aust., 
U.S.A. N-O-S 


BROTHWELL, Don. Duckworth Lab., Mus. 
Arch. & Ethnol., Cambridge, England. 
Demonstrator, U. Cambridge. Phys. 
anth. Early & prehist. man in Britain, 
paleopathol. of Eur. remains esp. Britain, 
Etruscan osteology. Eur. esp. Britain & 


Italy. E 


Brown, INA CARINNE. Prof. Soc. Anth., 
Scarritt Col., Nashville 5, Tenn., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth., phys. anth. (race) (also applied 
anth.). Amer. Negro, race & cul. contact, 
soc. struct. in multiracial socs. S. U.S.A., 
Negro Afr. F-N 
Brown, PAULA. Dept. Anth. & Sociol., Aust. 
Natl. U., Box 4, G.P.O. Canberra, A.C.T., 
Aust. Rsc. Fell. Soc. anth. Soc. & pol. 
struct. & org. Melanesia, Aust. Oo 


Brozek, Joser. Prof., Lehigh U., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., U.S.A. Phys. anth. Anthropo- 
metric appraisal of nutritional status; 
body composition. Czechoslovakia, Poland 
(& other Slavic countries). E 

Bruges, Atick M. 801 N.E. 13th St., Okla. 
City, Okla., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anat., U. 
Okla. Sch. of Med. Phys. anth. Evol., 
genetics of normal variations, natural se- 
lection, health & survival in prehist. peo- 
ples. Ww 


BRUNER, EpwArp M. Dept. Anth., Yale U., 


2114 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn.., 
U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. anth., cul. change. 
Indonesia, Plains Indians. N-O 


BRUNNER, HELLMUT. Zeppelinstr. 8, Tii- 
bingen, Germany. Prof., Ttibingen U., 
Egyptology. Egyptian relig., educ., hist. 
Egypt. M 
BRUNNER-TRAUT, EMMA. Zeppelinstr. 8, Tii- 
bingen, Germany. Egyptology, espec. 
relig., legend rsc., lit. M 
BUCHNER, GIorGIO. Ispettore, Soprinten 
deza alle Antichita di Napoli, Porto D’ 
Ischia, Naples, Italy. Prehist. & protohist. 
arch.; Bronze & Iron Age, Greek arch. of 
the VIII-VII cen. S. Italy. E 


Buppruss, Grorc. In der Ro6merstadt 70, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany. Indogermanic 
Sem., U. Frankfurt. Ling. Ethnol. & 
lang. of India esp. Hindukush, India, 
Afghanistan. A 
BUHLER, ALFRED. Dir., Mus. fiir Vo6lker- 
kunde, Basel, Switzerland. Prof. U. Basel. 
Ethnol. Art, technol. esp. comp. studies 


on textiles. Indonesia, New Guinea, 
Oceania. 0 
BUETTNER-JANUSCH, JOHN. 2114 Yale Sta. 
tion, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Anth., Yale U. Genetics, primatology 
(primate genetics), pop. genetics & so¢. 
struct., evol. theory. ABO(H) blood 
groups, natural selection in man and 
other primates, cul. and organic evol., hist, 
evol. theory in anth. Afr., New World 
Indians. F-N§ 


BULLEN, ADELAIDE K. Ac. in Anth., Florida 
State Mus., Gainesville, Fla., U.S.A. 
Phys. anth., soc. anth., applied anth. Phy. 
sique and behavior, nervous & mental 
fatigue. Comp. studies, Ww 


BULLEN, RipLey P. Cur. of Soc. Sci., Florida 
State Mus., Seagle Building, Gainesville, 
Fia., USA. Arch. Arch. & Early hist, 
southeastern U.S.A., Carib. areas. NS 
BuLMER, RALPH N.H. Lect. in Soc. Anth, 
Dept. Anth., Auckland U., P.O. Box 2553, 
Auckland, New Zealand. Soc. anth. Soc. 
struct., sociol. of knowledge. New Guinea, 
arctic Eur. OF 
Burcaw, G. Evuis. Cur., Commercial Mus, 
34th St. and Convention Ave., Philadel. 
phia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Arch., muscology, 
Arch. techniques, anth. exhibits, comp, 
natl. culs. S. Arabia, Mexico. M-N 


BURGSTALLER, ERNst. Lustenauerstr. 19, 
Linz/D., Austria. Stellvertreter Leiter, 
Inst. fiir Landeskunde; Leiter, Zentral- 
stelle fiir den ésterreichischen Volks. 
kundeatlas. Folklore, folklore — carto 
graphy. Customs, folk beliefs, folklore of 
food and baking, study of utensils. Eur, 
Austria. E 


BurLAND, Corrie A, 246 Molesey Ave., W. 
Molesey, Surrey, England. — Art, comp. 
relig. Prim. relig. esp. pre-Columbian 
Mexico, art & Jungian’ psychol. Mid 
Amer. N 


BuRLING, Rowsins. Instr., Dept. Anth., l4 
Bennett Hall, U. Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., U.S.A. Soc. anth., ling. Kin- 
ship & soc. org., struct. ling. India, S. E. 
Asia. A 
BURRIDGE, KENELM O.L. Lect., Pitt Rivers 
Mus., Oxford, England. Soc. anth, 
ethnol. Nativistic (Cargo) cults, pol. org, 
problems of native adm., moral impera- 
tives. S.E. Asia, Melanesia. AO 
BURROUGHS, CARROLL. 1549 Colonial Ter- 
race, Apt. 301, Arlington 9, Va., U.S.A. 
Arch. Pueblo prehist., Spanish contact & 
influence. Southwestern U.S.A. 


Burssens, AMAAT. Verschansing str. 4, 

Mariakerke (Ghent), Belgium. Prof., U. 
Ghent, Ed. Kongo-Overzee. — Afr. langs. 
cul. anth. Bantu langs. 


Burssens, HERMAN. Eedverbondkaai 73 A, 
Ghent, Belgium. As., Higher Inst. for Art 
Hist. and Arch., U. of Ghent. — Prim. art. 
Sculpture of Negro Afr, esp. Central * 


Burszra, JoserH. ul. Gwardii Ludowej 12 
m. 5, Poznah, Poland. Prof., U. Poznan. 
Soc. & cul. anth., material cul. of new 
times. Poland & Eur. esp. Yugoslavia. E 


BUSHNELL, GEOFFREY. Cur., Mus. of Arch.& 
Ethnol., Downing St., Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Arch., material cul. Amer. arch. 
weaving. Chiefly Amer. N 
BUSHNELL, JOHN. Vassar Col., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., Mary Conover Mel- 
lon Found. — Ethnol., cul. & pers. Mexican 
village cul., Hupa Indians, U.S. cul. esp. 
higher educ., disaster studies. Mexico, 
U.S.A. N 
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BusweLL, JAMES O. As. Prof., Dept. Sociol. 
& Anth., Wheaton Col., Wheaton, IL, 
US.A. Cul. anth, Relat. of missions & 
missionaries to culs., cul. change. Cent., 
FE. Afr. 

BurLer, Mary. 550 Kirk Lane, Media, Pa., 
U.S.A. Rsc. As., U. Mus., U. Pa. Arch.; 
Pottery; Maya, U.S.A. N-S 


BuTLer, P.M. Reader in Zoo., Royal Hollo- 
way Col., Englefield Green, Surrey, Eng- 


land. Phys. anth., palaeon. Dentition, 
primates in gen. Ww 
Burr, Auprey. Pitt Rivers Mus., Oxford. 


England. Lect. & Demonstrator in Anth., 
Oxford U. Soc. anth., ethnol. Systems of 
belief., econ., soc. structure & insts. S. 
Amer., E. Afr. F-S 


BuTTeR, JAN. Brinkpoortstr. 22, Deventer, 
Netherlands. Private collection prehist., 
collection Mus. Three Herrings.  Arch., 
phys. anth., prehist. Valley of Yssel Rivet 
& tributaries from Rees, Germany, to 
Zuiderzee. E 


Burzer, Kart W. Adolfstr. 77, Bonn, Ger 
many. Geog. Inst., U. Bonn. Pleist. geol. 
Stone Age & early hist. ecol. (human & 
otherwise). Near East, N. Afr., Medit. E-M 


Byers, Doucias S. Box 71, Andover, Mass., 
U.S.A. Dir., R.S. Peabody Found. for Arch. 
Arch. N.E. Amer., U.S.A., Canada. N 


Capu, FRANCIS LoOuis-GHISHAIN. Conserva 
teur, Mus. Leopold II, Elisabethville, Bel- 
gian Congo. —Arch., phys. anth., ethnogr., 
ling., soc. anth, Afr. espec. S. of Sahara. F 


CALDWELL, JosepH R. Head Cur. of Anth., 
Ill. State Mus., Springficld, IIL, U.S.A. 
Arch. Cul. processes in hist. & prehist. e. 
N. Amer., Iran, s. Iraq. M-N 


CAMERON, Grorce G. Chrmn., Prof., Near 
E. Studies, U. Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
U.S.A. Hist., arch. of ancient Near E. 
W. Asiatic hist. & arch., esp. Babylonian- 
Assyrian-Persian (to Alexander). M 


CAMMANN, SCHUYLER VAN R. Ac. Prof., 
Dept. of Oriental Studies, 305 Bennett 
Hall, U. Pa. Philadelphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. 
Arch., hist., art, material cul. China’s 
relats. with & influences on neighbors. 
China, Mongolia, Tibet. f 


Campa, ArtHur L. Chrmn., Dept. Modern 
Lang., U. Denver, Denver 10, Colo., U.S.A. 
Culs. of southwest U.S.A.; Cul. patterns 
of Hispanic peoples of S. W. U.S.A. N 


CAMPBELL, T.N. Box 8012, U. Station, Aus 
tm 12, Tex., USA. Prof... U. Texas 
Arch., ethnol. Paleo-Indian & archaic culs., 
arch. bibl., technol., ethnohist., folklore, 
med. ethnobotany, myths & legends U.S.A., 
esp. S.E., $.W., S. Plains; N. Mexico. N 


Carett, ArtHur. Dept. Anth. Sydney U., 
Sydney, Aust. Reader in Oceanic Ling. 
Ling. Langs. of Aust. & Pac. Is.; gen. soc. 
anth. Aust., Pac. Is. Oo 


CAPPANNARI, STEPHEN. Dept. 
Anth., Wayne State U., Detroit, Mich., 
U.S.A. As. Prof. Ethnol. Cul. change; 
peasant soc.; cul. & pers. Italy, N. Amer. 
W. of Rocky Mts. E-N 


Carrtert, MARIO. via Squarcialupo, 19 A., 
Rome, Italy. Prof. Anth., Fac. Sci. Pol., U. 
Rome Phys. anth.; Andamanese, proto- 
Medits., Near and Mid. East. M 


Carty, Henry A. Prof. Anth. & Sociol., 
Morehead State Col., Morehead, Ky., 
U.S.A. Cul. anth., arch., ling. Prim. art; 
culs. of ancient Egypt, Mid. East, N. Mex- 
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ico, southwestern U.S.A. U.S.A., N. Mex- 
ico, Egypt & Mid. East. N-M 


Carson, Gustav G. Prof. Anth., U. Cin- 
cinnati, Cin., O., U.S.A. Ethnol., soc. 
anth. Peasantry, soc. structure. Far East 
(China, Burma). A 


CARNEIRO, Ropert. As. Curator, S. Amer. 
Ethnol., Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y. 24, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Kinship & soc. 
org.; pol. org.; cul. evol.; cul. ecol. S. 
Amer., esp. tropical forest. ; 


Caro Baroja, JULIO. Ruiz de Alarcén 12, 
No. 12, Madrid, Spain. Prof. U. Coimbra, 
Portugal. Ethnol. Hist. of com. technol. 
Basques, N. Afr., S. Eur. E-M 


CARPENTER, C. R. 405 Old Main, University 
Park., Pa. Prof. Psych., Penn State U. 
Primatology, mass media, communications 
of primates, naturalistic studies. Tropical 
belt where primates live. Ww 

CARPENTER, EpMuUND. Prof. Anth., U. To- 
ronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. — Ethnol., 
communication theory. Eskimo lang., art, 
thought; communication models. Cana- 
dian arctic. N 

Carrasco, Pepro. Dept. Anth. & Sociol., U. 
Cal., Los Angeles 24, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Ethnol., soc. anth. Soc. org., comp. 
insts., integration of ethnol. & hist. ma- 
terials. Mid. Amer. 


CARRINGTON, JOHN F. B.M.S. Yakusu, Stan- 

leyville BP 147, Belgian Congo. Mission- 
ary, Baptist Missionary Soc. — Ethnomusi- 
col.; ling. “Talking” instruments; Bantu 
langs. Belgian Congo & surrounding 
couns. 


CARSON, WILLIAM Morriss. USAOM/ICA, 
APO 928, % Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Cal., U.S.A. Regional Training Officer, 
Int. Cooperation Adm., Manila, Philip- 
pines. Soc. (pol.) anth. Pol. org.; indus- 
trialization & peasants (preliterate). Mid. 
Fast, U. K., Philippines. E-M-O 


CARTER, GEORGE. Prof. Geogr., Johns Hop- 
kins U., Baltimore 18, Md., U.S.A. Arch., 
geogr., soils, ethnobotany. Antiquity of 
man in Amer., origin & spread of Amer. 
Indian agr., trans-Pac. diffusion. W. Amer. 


N 


DE CARVALHO, J. HERCULANO. Rua Augusto 
Rocha 7, Coimbra, Portugal. Prof., U. 
Coimbra. Gen. & Romance ling. Phonol- 
ogy, “Sachen u. Wérter” method; contacts 
of langs. (creoles). Ibero-Romance langs.. 
Portuguese-speaking areas overseas. E 


CASAGRANDE, JoserPH B. 230 Park Ave., N.Y. 
17, N.Y., U.S.A. Staff Mem., Soc. Sci. Rsc. 
Coun. Cul. anth.; ling; related soc. scis. 
Psycholing.; ethnoling.; field methods; 
theory; accult. & soc. change; intermed. 
socs.; support & org. of training & rsc. 
Indians of N. Amer. N 


Caso, ALFonso. Avenida Revolucion 1283, 
Mexico, D.F., México. Dir., Inst. Natl. 
Indigenista. Arch., applied anth. Calen- 


dar, writing, codices, ceramic; soc. change; 
comm, dev. Mesoamer. , 


Caspar, FRANZ. Eyhof 10, Ziirich 9, Switzer- 
land. Psychol. Accult., cul. & pers. S. Amer. 


Casrro Farta, Luiz. Rua Desembargador 
Oliveira Machado 8, Apt. 201, Niteroi, Est. 
do Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Prof. Anth., 
Mus. Nac. Arch., phys. anth., S. Amer., 
Brazil. S 

CATAPUSAN, BENICIO ‘T. 47 S. Lawin St., 
Quezon City, Philippines. Mem., Board of 
Natl. Educ., UNESCO Philippine Comm. 
Sociol., soc. anth. Soc. rsc., cul. sociol. O 


CAUDILL, WILLIAM. 9 Bow St., Cambridge 
38, Mass., U.S.A. Lect. in Soc. Anth., Dept. 
of Soc. Relats.; Rsc. Ac., Dept. Psychiat., 
Harvard U., Cambridge. Anth. & med.; 
cul. & pers.; applied anth, Japan. A 


CEDILLO, VALENTIN G. College, Laguna, 
Philippines. As. Training Officer, Rsc. Co- 
ordinator, PACD, Pres. As. on Comm. 
Dev.; Former As. Prof. Rural Sociol., U. 
Philippines. Rural sociol., cul. anth., 
group dynamics & human  relats., rsc. 
methods in behavioral scis. Soc. & kinship 
system, comm. dev., comm. leadership, 
group dynamics & human relats., rsc. 
methods, selection & training of personnel 
for comm. dev. & extension, beliefs, prac- 
tices & customs; soc. & cul. change. Phil- 
ippines, oO 
CERRUTI, MARCELLO. Via della Stazione 
Tuscolana 116, Rome, Italy. Caves, in- 
sects and their distribution, relative paleo- 
zoogeogr. Latium, Abruzzi, Sardinia, Italy. 

E 

CeRULLI, Enrico. 11 via Lavanio, Rome, 
Italy. Pres., Italian Anth. Inst. Ethnol. 
Afr., Asia (espec. Mid. East). M 
CHANCE, NORMAN A. As. Prof. Anth., U. 
Okla., Norman, Okla., U.S.A. Soc. anth. 
Cul. change, accult., inter-ethnic relats., 
theory. Arctic. N 
CHANDRADIBYA, VANNI. Lect., Chulalong- 
korn U., Bangkok, Thailand. Cul. anth. 
Lit., ling., folklore. 


CHAO, YUEN R. 1059 Cragmont Ave., Berke- 


ley 8, Cal., U.S.A. Prof., U. Cal. Ling. 
Chinese. A 


CHAPLIN, JAMES Harvey. P.O.B. 124, Liv- 
ingstone, N. Rhodesia. Inspector of Monu- 
ments. Arch., rock art. Psychol., race 
relats., soc. change. Cent. Afr. & surround- 
ing areas. F 

CHARD, CHESTER §. As. Prof. Anth., U. Wis., 
Madison, Wis., U.S.A. Cul. hist., arch. 
Old World origins & relats. of New World 
culs., Stone Age arch., hist. ethnogr. Soviet 
Asia, N. Pac. A 

CHARLES, REV. HENRI. Col. Notre Dame de 
Jamhour, Beirut, Lebanon. Prof., Inst. des 
Lettres Orientales. Phys. anth., ethno- 
soc. & folklore, ling. (naut. Arabic). No- 
madism, Vhalassography. Near E. & Arab. 
Peninsula. M 

CHATTERJEE, B.K. 60/1B Chakraberia Rd. 
N., Calcutta 20, India. Supt. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., Gov. of India. Phys. anth., pre- 
hist. arch., soc. anth. Somatometry, socio 
cul. org., Palaeo. & Neol. primate & human 
remains. Far East, Mid. East. A-M 

CHATTOPADHYAY, KSHITISH PRASAD. 2 Palm 
Pl., Calcutta 19, India. U. Prof., Head. 
Dept. Anth., Calcutta U. Cul. anth., 
application of statistics to anth. Khasis of 
Assam, Korkus of Madhya Pradesh (Bom- 
bay), Santals of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
rural peasants & industrial workers, Ben- 
gal. / 

CHAUHAN, Brij Ray. Patharia Hills, Sau- 
gar Cantt (M.P.), India. As. Prof. Anth., 
U. Saugar, Saugar M.P. Soc. anth., rural 
sociol., soc. theory. Rural analysis, applied 
anth., soc. change. Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, India. A 

Cuinc, Té-K’uN. 166, Chesterton Rd., Cam- 
bridge, England. U. Lect. in Far Eastern 
Art & Arch., U. Cambridge. Arch. 
Prehist. & early hist. China. A 


CHIAPPELLA, V. GINETTA. Via Giulio Cac- 
cini, 1, Rome, Italy. Inspett. Mus. Arch. 
Ligure; Amministratore, Inst. Italiano di 
Paleont. Umana. Paleol. & Neol. arch. 
Medit. E 
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CHIKASATO, Ocyv. r. Caio Prado 32, Aptdo. 
124, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Grad. student. Cul. 
anth. Accult. & soc. arg. of the Tupi- 
Guarani in Brazil. _ Local distribution of 
selected cul. in Japan & the structural 
relat. of their linkage. Japan, Guarani 
tribe of Brazil. 


Cuinc-Honc, Wu. Dept. Hist. & Geog.. 
Nanyang U., Singapore. Ac. Prof., Col. of 
Lib. Arts. Cul. anth., hist. S. E. Asia, 
the Chinese in S. E. Asia. Sino-Philippine 
relats., hist. of overseas Chinese. S. E. Asia. 

A 


CHITTICK, NEVILLE. Conservator of Antiq. 
Dept. Antiq., Bogamoyo, Tanganyika. 
Arch. Sudan, E. Africa (esp. coast), Arabia, 
Mid. East, E. Mediterranean. F-M 


Cniva, Isac. 58, Bd. Montparnasse, Paris 15, 
France. Attaché de recherches du CNRS, 
Lab. d’Ethnographie Francaise.  Ethnol., 
rural sociol. Rural communs., traditional 
soc. orgs. France, Europe. E 


CuHuorpra, SHIV RAJ Kumar. 14 Todar Mal 
Rd., New Delhi 1, India. U. Reader in 
Anth., Punjab U., Chandigarh. — Phys. 
anth., palaeo-anth., comp. anat., primates. 
India, Far East, Africa. A-F 


CHown, Bruce. 735 Notre Dame Ave., 
Winnipeg 3, Canada. Director, RH Lab., 
U. Manitoba. Phys. anth. Blood groups, 
haemolytic disease in newborn. America 
(espec. Canada). N 


CHRISTENSEN, BopIL. 5 de Mayo 46-4, Mex- 
ico 1, D.F., Mexico. Treas., Soc. Mexicana 
de Antr. Ethnol. Sierra de Puebla, Mexico. 


CHRISTIANSEN, REIDAR TH. 16 Homans vei, 
Blommenholm, Norway. Prof. Folklore 
& ethnol. of: oral tradition, legends, cus- 
tom & belief; dev., interplay of internatl. 
& local elements. Celtic, Irish, Scotch; 
Scandinavian, Lapp & Finnish tradition. 
N. Europe. 


CiprtAnt, Lipo. Via del Larione 8, Florence, 
Italy. Anth., U. Florence. Phys. anth., 
ethnol., ethnic psychol. Anth. of Africa, 
Asia, Andaman Is. A-F 


CLAERHOUT, ADRIAAN G.H. 244 Groenenda- 
allann, Antwerp, Belgium. As. Curator, 
Ethnografisch Mus., Antwerp. Primitive 
art. Africa. 


CLARK, JOHN DesMoND. Dir., Rhodes-Liv- 
ingstone Mus., Box 124, Livingstone, N. 
Rhodesia. Arch. Old World arch. 
(Pleistocene & early Recent); ethnogr. 
hist.; control & preservation of antiquities. 
Africa (sub-Saharan, S. Cent.). F 


Ciark, JoHN G. D. U. Mus. of Arch. & 
Ethnol., Downing St., Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Prof. Arch., Cambridge U. Prehist. 
arch. 


CLARK, MARGARET. 7024 Chabot Rd., Oak- 
land 18, Cal. Rsc. Anth., Lect. in Public 
Health, Sch. of Public Health, U. Cal., 
Berkeley 4, Cal. Cul. anth. Applied 
anth. in public health; prim. & folk med.; 


Mexican-Amer. cul., Navajos. Latin 
Amer., Southwest U.S.A. N 
CLARK, WILFRID EDWARD LE Gros. Prof. 


Anat., Oxford U., S. Parks Rd., Oxford, 
England. Phys. anth. Ww 


CLEMENT, Pierre. 9, r. du Pré-aux-Clercs, 
Paris 7°, France. Chargé de Mission au 
Service des Etudes Econ. du Ministere des 
Finances, Paris. Soc. & cul. anth. Accult. 
& soc. change; urbaniz. & econ. dev.; soc. 
accounting & econ. planning; econ. be- 
havior; rural & urban migration & sociol.; 
voluntary acs; soc. stratification, relat. & 
participation; kinship; marriage & family; 
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value systems; rels. between anth., sociol, 
soc. psych. & econ; field work methods; 
ethnogr. movies. France, Afr., underdev. 
coun. E-F 


CLEMENTS, E.M.B. Med. Rsc. Council, 38 
Old Queen St., Westminster, London 
S. W. 1, England. 


Cioss, ALots. Wilkenburggasse 30, Graz, 
Austria. Prof. Ethnol., U. Graz. Theory, 
ethnohist., relig. Arch. background of na- 
tives, evol. 

Copere, HeLen. Ac. Prof. Anth., Vassar 
Col., Poughkeepsie, N.Y., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth. Cul., hist., cul. change, prim. econ., 
pers. & cul. N. W. coast, U.S.A. N 


Cor, MicHAeL D. Dept. Anth., U. Tennes- 
see. Knoxville, Tenn., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Arch. Formative stage & beginnings of 
ceremonial life. Mid. America to N. Peru. 

S 

Coe, WiLtt1am. As. Curator, Amer. Section, 
U. Mus., 33rd & Spruce, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa., U.S.A. Arch. America, Mid. America. 


COGHLAN, Herpert H. Curator, Borough 
Mus., Newbury, Berkshire, England. 
Chrmn., R.A.I. Ancient Mining & Metals 
Comm.  Arch., technol. of metals in an- 
tiquity. England, Ireland, W. Europe. E 


COHEN, Marcei. 20 r. Joseph Bertrand 
Viroplay, Seine et Oise, France. Dir. 
d’etudes, l’Ecole practique des Hautes 
Etudes (Sorbonne); Prof. honoraire, 
l’Ecole des Langues orientales. Ling., 
ethnol., soc. Gen. ling., hamito-semitic 
ling., Fr. ling. Ethiopian and Fr. terr. F 


COHEN, RONALD. Dept. Anth., U. Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada Lect. U. Toronto. Soc. 
anth. Soc. change, methodol., econ. anth. 
Africa, W. Africa. 

COHEN, YEHUpDI. 130 Pelham Rd.,. New 
Rochelle, N.Y., U.S.A. Lect., Columbia U. 
Pers., soc. struct., ethnol. Relig., pol. 
org., peasantry, soc. change, comm. 
struct. Ww 


CouN, BERNARD. Rsc. Ac., Dept. Anth., U. 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. — Soc. 
anth. Soc. & cult. change, ethnogr., legal & 
pol. systems. S. Asia. f 


COLE, SontA. Flat 6, 11 The Paragon, Black- 
heath, London, S. E.3, England. Prehist., 
Palaeol. to Neol. Afr., E. Afr. F 


Couette, ALBERT. B.P. 1801 Elisabethville, 
Belgian Congo. Prof., U. officielle du 
Congo belge et du  Ruanda-Urundi. 
Psychol. (child & adolescent, dynamic, 
clinical). European, Afr. child pers. and 
dev. Afr. (Belgian Congo). F 


CoLLierR, DONALD. Cur., 8. Amer. Arch, & 
Ethnol., Chicago Nat. Hist. Mus., Chicago 
5, Ill., U.S.A. Arch., ethnol. Cul. hist., 
rise of civ., technol. New World, espec. 
Andes, Mesoam., w. N. Amer. N-S 


COLLIER, MALCOLM. 5632 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. org., ethnol. 
Navajo, Southwest U.S.A. N 


Cotiins, HENRY B. 2557 36th St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C., U.S.A. Anth., Smith- 
sonian Inst., Washington 25. Arch., 
phys. anth., prim. art. Arctic. N 


Co.iins, JUNE M. General Delivery, Ro- 
chester, Mich., U.S.A. Soc. anth., ethnol. 
Problems of cul. change, use of cul. as a 
master concept vs. soc. struct., cul. stability 
& continuity, law, interdisciplinary analy- 
sis of motivational rsc., applied cul. anth. 
N. Amer. Indian. N 


CoLiins, SypNEY F. Dept. Soc. Anth., 3 
Buccleuch P1., University, Edinburgh 8, 





Scotland. Lect. Sr. Grade. — Soc. anth, 
Relig., educ., leadership, race relats. Eth. 
nic groups. Britain, W. Indies (Jamaica), 

ES 
CoLton, HArotp S. P.O.B. 601, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., U.S.A. Dir. Emeritus, Mus. of \. 
Ariz, Arch. Prehist. ceramics southwesterm 
U.S.A. N 
Comas, JUAN. Inst. de Historia, Ciudad 
Universitaria, Mexico 20, D.F., Mexico, 
Prof., U. Nac. Mexico. Paleoanth. Phys, 
anth., race, Indianism, applied anth. Latip 
Amer. § 


Copier, JEAN A. Romanéche-Thoring, 
Saone-et-Loire, France. Dir. régional de 
Anth. prehist. Quaternary geol., Palaeol, 
arch., paleontol. France, esp. E. France, £ 


CoMHAIRE, JEAN. 317 Mecker St., S. Orange, 
N.J., U.S.A. Prof. of Soc. Studies, Seton Hall 


U. Soc. anth. Urbaniz., peasant sors, 
gov., relig. Haiti, S. W. Belgian Congo, 
S. W. Nigeria. Fs 


CONKLIN, HAROLD C. As. Prof. Anth., Co. 
lumbia U., New York 27, N.Y., USA, 
Ethnol., ling. Ethnosci., cul. & environ. 
ment, ethnogr. method, lang. & cul. Phil. 
ippines, Indonesia, S. E. Asia. AO 


ConraAb, JACK RANDOLPH. 2299 Monroe 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn., U.S.A. Ac. Prof, 
Dept. Soc. & Anth., Southwestern-at. 
Memphis. Cul. anth. Cul. & pers. (natl, 
character, ethnopsychol.), arts. Spain, E 


CONSTANTINO, ERNESTO. Dept. Oriental 
Lang., U. Philippines, Diliman, Rizal, 
Philippines. As. Prof., U. Philippines. 
Ling.; Philippine langs. & other §. E. 
Asian langs. Philippines & S. FE. Asia. A 
Cooker, Bast S. Reader in Stratigraphic 
Geology, U. Witwatersrand, Johannes. 
burg, S. Africa. Quaternary geol., mam- 
malian palaeontology. Arch., phys. anth. 
in Quaternary. Africa S. of Sahara. F 
Cooke, CranMer. P.O.B. 240, Bulawayo, 
S. Rhodesia. Mem. & Hon. Sec., Hist. Mon- 
uments Comm, Mid. & late Stone Age 
arch. & cave paintings. S. Afr. F 


Coouipcr, Haroip J. 2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. Director, 
Pac. Sci. Board. Primatology. Mammial- 
ogy, conservation, Pac. Sci. Adm. Afr, 
S. E. Asia. AF 


Coon, CARLETON. Box 192, Devon, Pa, 
U.S.A. Prof. & Curator, U. Museum, U. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Gen. W 


CorKILL, NORMAN L. Champion Lines, 
Khormaksar, Aden. Health Adviser, Aden 
Protectorate. Folklore of med. and 
snakes. Near E. Arab coun. M 


CoRNAGGIA MEDICI: CASTIGLIONI, OTTAVIO. 
Via della Moscova, 38, Milan, Italy. Supt. 
Monumenti Lombardia. Prehist. Italy, 
S. E. France, Danube, Greece, Anatolia, 
Syria, Palestine. EM 


CorNELL, JOHN B. Dept. Anth., U. Texas, 
Austin, Tex., U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. anth. 
Soc. org., soc. minorities. Japan, N. E. Asia, 
China. 

CoroMInas PIANELIAS, José. C. Guimera, 7, 
Banolas, Gerona, Spain. Prehist. Banolas, 
Serina. 

Corona OLeEA, Horacio. Durango #6+- 
203, Mexico 7, D. F. Mexico. Arq. del 
Dept. de Monumentos Prehispanicos del 
Inst. Nac. de Antropologia e Historia. 
Arch, hist. Cent. Mexico. Valley of Mex- 
ico, also s. of State of Mexico, Morelos & 
Guerrero. N 


Corpuz, ONorreE D. As. Prof., Chrmn., Soc. 
Sci. Rsc. Cent., Col. of Liberal Arts, U. 
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Philippines, U.P. Post Office, Diliman, 
Rizal, Philippines. Adm. & pol, behavior. 
Pol. hist., pol., adm., pol. econ. Philip- 
pines. 

CorrAiN, CLeTO. As. & Prof. incaricato, Inst. 
Antr., U. Padua, Via Jappelli, 1A, Padua, 
Italy. Phys. anth., folklore. Cul., soc. 
anth., hum. fossils. Eur. E 

CorRENTI, VENEZANDO. Via Archirafi, 22, 
Palermo, Italy. Dir., Inst. Antr., U. 
Palermo. Phys anth. Growth & constitu- 
tion, nutrition, anthropometry, statistical 
methods, skeletal mechanics, applied anth. 
in sports. Italy. E 

Cory, Hans. P.O.B. 256, Mwanza, Tangan- 
vika. Gov. Sociol. Soc. Anth. Tangan- 
yika. 

pe LA Costa, Horacto. Prof. Hist., Ateneo 
de Manila, P.O.B. 154, Manila, Philip- 
pines. Hist. Hist. of insts., esp. during 
Spanish period. Philippines. 

Cotter, JOHN L. 301 Sixth St., N. Wales, 
Pa., U.S.A. Regional arch., U.S. Natl. Park 
Serv. Arch. Hist. arch. (contact period 
through Amer. Revolution). E. U.S.A. N 

Count, Eart W. Prof. Anth., Hamilton 
Col., Clinton, N.Y., U.S.A. Phys. anth., 
mythol., bio-sociol. brain-body weight rel., 
raciol., Levantine mvythol. as Weltanschau- 
ung. E. Europe. E 


Courrez, ANpRE. B.P. 3624, Elisabethville, 
Belgian Congo. Charge de cours, U. Of- 
ficielle. Ling. Descriptive & comp. ling. 
Central Afr. 

CressMAN, LUTHER S. Head, Dept. Anth., U. 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore., U.S.A, Arch. 
Early man, theory. Prehist.W. U.S.A. N 


CrRow.ey, DANIEL. 1514 W. Moss Ave., 
Peoria 5, Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof., U. of Notre 
Dame. Folklore, art, multicul. comms. 


Folktale, carnival, integration of arts, pop- 
ular cul., multiple accult., ethnohist., 
postcolon. socs. Carib., British W. Indies, 
W.& Cent. Afr. F-S 


CRUXENT, Jose MARiA. Dir., Mus. de Cien- 
cias Nat. Los Caobos, Apdo. 3893, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. Arch. Venezuela, $. Amer- 


ica, Antilles. S 
DA CUNHA, ALBERTO XAvieR. Dir., Inst. 
Anth., Coimbra, Portugal Phys. anth. 
Palacoanth, blood groups. Portugal. E 


CuRMAN, Sicurp. Haga, Stockholm 6, 
Sweden. Dir. Gen., Board for the Care of 
Natl, Monuments of Sweden; Dir., Mus. of 
Natl. Antiq., Stockholm. Ecclesiastical 
architec. & furniture. Mus., buildings, 
Cistercian monasteries. Sweden, Europe. 
E 
CZEKANOWSKI, JAN. Prof., U. Ponznan, Ulica 
Kanclerska 14, Poznan, Poland. Phys. 
anth., ethnol., soc. anth. Slavistic African- 
istic Eur., Cent. Afr. E-F 


D 


DAELEMAN, JAN. Katolieke Missie, Lemfu 


(via Kisantu), Belgian Congo, Afr. 
Bantu ling. kikéongo lang. F 
DAHLBERG, ALBERT. Rsc. Ac., U. Chicago, 
30x 88, 1126 EF. 59th St., Chicago 37, IIL., 
U.S.A. Dental anth. Amerinds, Mid. 
East, E. Asia. Ww 


DAHLGREN JORDAN, Barpro. Cerrada del 
Olivar de los Padres No. 164, Mexico 20, 
D.F., Mexico. Ethnol., Mus. Anth. 
Ethnol. & ethno-hist. Mexico, S. Amer.; 
worldview & mythol. in Mesoamer.; ethno- 
hist. cul. areas & sequences, N-S 


Daitey, Roperr C. Lect., Dept. Anth., U. 


Vol.1+-No. 2- March 1960 


Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada. Phys. 
anth., arch., ethnol. Prim. med., philos. of 
sci. in anth., Eskimo ethnol. N. Amer. WN 


DAMMANN, Ernst. Reinhardtstrasse 7, Ber- 
lin N4, Germany. Prof., Humboldt U. 
Ling., ethnol. Afr. lang., cul., relig., folk- 
lore. Afr. F 
DAMON, ALBERT. | Shattuck St., Boston 15, 
Mass., U.S.A. As. Prof., Harvard Sch. of 
Public Health. Phys. anth., internal 
med. Host factors in disease, constitu- 
tional anth. & med., occupational selec- 
tion, biotechnol. Modern man. Ww 


DANIEL, GLYN EpMuND. Fellow & Lect. in 
Arch., St. John’s Col., Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Ed., “Antiquity.” — Prehist. arch., 
espec. W. Eur. 2500-50 B.C. W. Eur. Neol., 
Bronze Age, Hist. of arch. W. Eur. E 


DANIELSSON, BENGT E. Box 558, Papeete, 
Tahiti, Fr. Polynesia. Ac. in Anth., Bishop 
Mus. Soc. anth., cul. hist. Accult. Poly- 
nesia, esp. Fr. Polynesia. oO 

DANKMEIJER, JOHAN. Anatomisch-Embryo- 
logisch Lab., Wassenaarseweg, Leiden, 
Holland, Prof. of Anat. Embryology & 
Phys. Anth., U. Leiden. Anat., embryo- 
logy, genetics, phys. anth. anthropometry, 


dermatoglyphics, comp. anat. Holland, 
Indonesia, Afr. E-A-F 


DANQUAH, JOSEPH BoAKyE. Author. Yiadom 
Chambers, P.O.B. 15, Accra, Ghana. —So- 
ciol, ethnol. Ghana & W. Afr. races: origin 


& cul. F 
DANSON, EpwArD B. Box 402, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., U.S.A. Dir., Mus. of N. Ariz. Arch. 
Arch. sequences, settlement patterns. 


Southwestern U.S.A. 


Dark, Puitip. 40 Gordon Sq., London W.C. 
1, England. Sr. Rsc. Fell., U. Col., Ibadan, 
Nigeria, Cul. hist., prim. art, technol. 
W. Afr., Benin art. Mid Amer. codices 
(Mixtec). Nigeria, Oaxaca. F-N 

Dart, RAYMOND A, 26 Park St., Oaklands, 
Johannesburg, S. Afr. Prof. Emer. Phys. 
anth., arch. S. Afr. man-apes, prim. man- 
kind, races of Afr. Southern Afr. F 


Das, T. C. 93, Ballygunge P1., Calcutta 19, 
India. Reader in Anth., Calcutta U. Soc, 
anth., tribal life. Tribal life & welfare, 
material cul., survey of rural & industrial 


pop. E. India. A 
DAUGHERTY, RICHARD D. As. Prof. Anth., 
State Col. of Wash., Pullman, Wash., 
U.S.A. Arch. Early man in New World, 


arch. of N.W. Plateau. Pac. N.W. U.S.A. N 


DAVALOS Hurrapo, Eusesio. Av. Defensa 
Nac. #86, Mexico 10, D.F., Mexico. Dir. 
General, Inst. Nac. Ant. & Hist. Phys. 
anth. Human paleopath. & diet. Amer. 
Mexico. N-S 


Davies, Otiver. Reader in Arch., U. Col., 


Legon, Ghana. Arch, Afr. (esp. W. Afr.) 
Stone Age to Neol. F 


Davis, E. Morr. Dept. Anth., WU. Tex. 
Austin 12, Tex., U.S.A. Rsc. Arch. & Lect. 
Arch. Arch. method & theory. U.S.A.— 
Great Plains, Caddoan. N 


Day, Gordon M. Contoocook, N.H., 
U.S.A. Rsc. Ac. in Anth., Dartmouth Col., 
Hanover, N.H., U.S.A. Ling., ethno- 
botany. Algonkian langs., ethnobotany of 
N.E. tribes. N 

p’ AZEVEDO, WARREN. Acting As. Prof. Anth., 
U. Cal., Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. Soc. org. 
& change, relig. & esthetics. Ethnol. W. 
Afr. (esp. Liberia), w. N. Amer. Indians. 

F-N 

Desetz, G. F. Inst. of Ethnogr., Academy 


of Scis. of U.S.S.R., Ul. Frunze 10, Moscow, 
USSR. 


DeEEVEY, Epwarp S. Dept. Zoo., Yale U., 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Prof. Biol., Dir. 
Geochronometric Lab.  Paleo-ecol.; gen. 
& hist. ecol.; C-14 dating. U.S.A., Mexico, 
Rur. E-N 

DEGENHARDT, KARL-HEINZ. Waldeyerstr. 27, 
Miinster-Westfalia, Germany. Privat-do- 
zent, Dr. med. Pediatrics, human genet- 
ics, experimental genetics. Ww 


DEGERBOL, MAGNUS. Prof., Lab. of Quater- 


nary Zoo., Zoo. Mus., U. Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Prehist., domestication, ori- 
gin of man. Ww 


DEcH, LINDA. Pesti Barnabas Str. 1, Buda- 
pest V., Hungary. Dozent, Ethnogr. Dept., 
U. Budapest. Ethnol., folklore Hun- 
garian and comp. Eur. ethnol. & folklore, 
myths & tales of prim. peoples & their 
function. E-W 

DE HEINZELIN DE BRAUCOURT, JEAN. 73 Ave. 
Vivier d’Oie, Brussels, Belgium. Inst. 
Royal Sci. Nat. de Belgique. Pleist. 
stratig. Palaeol. arch. W. Eur., Cent. Afr. 

E-F 

DEJARNETTE, Davin L. Arch., Mound State 


Monument, Moundville, Ala., U.S.A. 
Instr. Anth., U. Ala. Arch., cul. anth., 
arch. southeastern U.S.A., Old World 
prehist., world cul. anth. N-W 


Dev Castitto, ALBERTO. Mallorca 305, Bar- 
celona, Spain. U. Prof. Arch. Ww 


DELPorTE, HENRI. 19, av. Libération, Mont- 
brison (Loire), France. Prof. Prehist. 
arch., esp. Paleol. Ww 

DEMBINSKA, MARIA. ul. Mokotowska 51/53, 
Warsaw, Poland. Inst. Hist. Material Cul. 
Arch. medieval material cul. W. Eur. E 


DESMOND, Rev. GERALD. Prof., St. Martin’s 
Col., Olympia, Wash., U.S.A. Cul. Anth. 
Childhood, educ., psychol. factors, func- 


tions. N. & S. Amer. N-S 
DEUEL, THORNE. 2150 Illini Rd., Spring- 
field, Ill., U.S.A. Dir., Ill. State Mus. 


Soc. anth., arch. Cul. evol., reconstruction 
of arch. culs. in light of evol. U.S.A.; gen. 


Ww 
DEVEREUX, GEORGE. 200 West End Ave., 
New York 28, N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. of 


Ethnopsychiat., Temple U. Sch. of Med., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ethnopsychiat., cul. & 
pers. Mental disorders of prim., relation- 
ship between anth. & psychoanalysis; 
psychotherapy of patients of other cul. 
Yuman tribes, Moi of Indochina. A-N 


Dias, A. Jorce. U. Witwatersrand. Jo- 
hannesburg, Union of S. Afr. Prof. Cul. 
Anth., U. Lisbon. Cul. anth. Comm. 
studies, rural life, technol., accult. Eur., 
Afr., Mozambique, Brazil. E-F-S 


Dissie, CHARLES E. Dept. Anth., U. Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. Nahuatl 
Lang. Mexico. N 

Dick, Herserr W. Dir., Mus., Trinidad 
State Jr. Col., Trinidad, Colo., U.S.A. 
Arch. Horticul., domesticated plant rela- 
tionships to arch., early man & geol, 
Spanish-Indian ceramics. $.W. U\S.A,, s. 
Colo. N 


Dieco Cuscoy, Luts. Cabildo Insular, Santa 
Cruz de Tenerife, Spain. Dir., Mus. Ar- 
queol. de Tenerife. Arch., ethnol. 
Guanche, Canary Is. M 


Dietscuy, HANS. Basel 


Lerchenstrasse 58, 
24, Switzerland. Mus. fiir V6élkerkunde, 
Basel. Cul., soc. anth., ethnol. Soc. 
struct., soc. psychol., comp. relig., hist. & 


Amer. studies. Amer., espec. Latin Amer. $ 


Diccs, IRENE. 
State Col., 


Prof. Soc. & Anth., Morgan 
Baltimore 12, Md., U.S.A. 
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Ethnohist. of descendants of Afrs. in 


Uruguay, ype Chile. Spanish- 
speaking is., S. Amer., Afr. F-S 
Diop, ABDONLAYE. As. (sociol.), I.F.A.N., 
Dakar, Sénégal. Sociol., psychol. W. Afr. 

F 
Di Peso, Cuartes C. Dir., Amerind Found., 
Dragoon, Ariz., U.S.A. Arch. Regional 


schemes of hist. continuums in southwest 
U.S.A. & N. Mex., Ariz., n. Mexico. N 


DiriNGER, Davin. 50 St. Barnabas Rd., Cam- 
bridge, England. U. Lect., U. Cambridge; 
U. Prof., U. Florence. Arch., epigraphy, 


hist. of alphabet, biblical arch. Alphabet. 

M 
DITTERT, ALFRED E., JR. Lab. of Anth., P.O. 
B. 1727, Santa Fe, N.M., U.S.A. Rsc. As., 
Sch. of Amer. Rsc.; Field Dir., Navajo 
Proj. Salvage Arch. Arch., soc. anth., 


climatology. Man’s utilization of envir., 
cul. change, ceramic analysis, integration 
of other disciplines in a specific problem. 
Southwestern U.S.A. N 


DitrMerR, Kunz. Schiferkampsallee 28, 
Hamburg 6, Germany. Keeper, Afr. Dept., 
Hamburgisches Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde. 
Cul. anth., gen. & Afr. ethnol. Prim. art, 
cul. relats) Am. & Old World. Sudan, 
W.Afr. 

Dixon, KietH. 347 N. Magnolia St., Mon- 
rovia, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anth., Long 
Beach State Col., Long Beach 4, Cal. 
Arch., theory & methodol., change as re- 
flected in material cul., seriation; pottery, 
textiles. Southwest U.S.A., Mid. Amer. N 


DOBROWLSKA, AGUIESZKA. Garncarska 5/4a 
Crawcow, Poland. Ethnol., peasant cos- 
tume, archict., art. W.Slavonic countries, 
Polish ethnol. of Pomerania & Silesia. Po- 
land & w. Slavonia. E 

Dept. of Zoo., Co- 

U.S.A. Evol. 

Ww 

FREDERICK J., As. Dir., Mus. 

Broadway & 155th St., 


DOBZHANSKY, THEODORE. 
lumbia U., N.Y. 27, N.Y., 


DOCKSTADER, 
American Indian, 


ALY. 32, NY. USA. Ethnol. of Amer. 
Indian, mus. techniques & display. Ma- 
terial cul., ethnol., N. Amer. Southwest 
S.A, N 


Donce, Ernest S. Dir. Peabody Mus., Salem, 
Mass., U.S.A. Ethnogr., material cul., art, 
folklore. Oceania, Polynesia, N.E. Am. 
Indian. N-O 


RENEE L. 18 r. Saint Pholien, Liége, 
Belgium. Attachée de Recherches, Cent. 
Natl. Recherche Sci., Paris. Prehist., Meso- 
lithic & neolithic, France, Belg., Luxemb., 
W. Eur. E 

Do.e, Gertrupe. 4499 Henry Hudson Park- 
way, N.Y. 71, N.Y., U.S.A. New Sch. for 
Soc. Rsc. Cul. anth. Kinship, soc. org., 
cul. hist., evol. of cul., pol. org., law, 
relig. Latin Amer., aborig. culs. of S. Amer. 

S 

DONAGHUF, JOHN D. 47-5 Gonin-Machi, 
Sendai-Shi, Japan. Fulbright Rsc. Prof, 
Tohoku U. — Soc. anth., applied anth. 
Soc. org., change, modern industrial soc., 
minority groups (ETA), Japan, S.E. Asia, 
U.S.A. A-N 


DorjJAHN, VERNON R. Dept. Anth., U. Ore., 
Fugene, Ore., U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. 
anth., phys. anth., demography, pol. sys 
tems, relig., magic. Afr., W.Afr. 


DORSINFANG-SMETS, ANNIE. 25, r. des Tax- 


andres, Brussels IV, Belgium. Prof., U. 
Libre de Bruxelles. Sec. adjointe Sci., Inst. 


Doize, 


de Sociol. Solvay (ULB). Soc. anth. 
(ethnol.), arch. Cul. contact, accult., soc. 
action. Afr., Amer. F-N-S 
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DostaL, WALTER. Rummelmardtgasse 2, 
Vienna 9, Austria. Kustos Mus. fiir Vélker- 
kunde, Vienna. Ethnol., arch. Cul.-hist. 
problems of Near Eastern peoples, esp. 
Arabs. Near East. M 


Douctas, Mary. 22 Hillway, London N. 6, 
England. Lect. Anth., University ‘Col., 
London. Soc. anth. Pollution concepts, 
kinship, econ. Afr., Belgian Congo, N. 
Rhodesia. F 


Dozier, Epwarp P. Dept. of Anth., U. of 
Ariz., Tucson, Arizona, U.S.A. Soc. org., 
ling., kinship, soc. & cul. change, bilingual- 
ism, ling. change. N. Amr., esp. southwest. 


Dracoo, Don W. Ac. Cur., Section of Man, 
Carnegie Mus., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., U.S.A. 
Arch., phys. anth., theory. Prehist. New 
World, esp. e. N. Amer. N 

DREYFUS, SIMONE. 46 Ave 
rieres, Antony, Seine, France. Attachée, 
Cent. Natl. Recherche Sci., Paris; Soc. 
anth. & ethnomusic. (Ed. recorded music, 
Mus. de l’'Homme, Paris.), soc. org., age 
classes, dualism, Indians of S. Amer. 
Brazil, S. Amer. S 


Driver, Haroip E. Prof., Anth. Dept., Ind. 
U., Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. — Ethnol. 
Cross-cul. methods, application of statis- 
tics to ethnol. .data, cul. areas & other 
classification systems. Cal. Indians, Indians 
of Anglo-Amer. / 


. du Bois de Ver- 


Du Bots, Cora. Dept. Anth., Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Cul. anth. 
Pers. & cul., soc.-econ. change, values. S. & 
S.F. Asia. A 

Du Brut, 


EK. Luoyp. 1853 W. Polk St., Chi- 


cago, Ill., U.S.A. Ac. Prof.Anat., U. of 
Illinois. Phys. anth. Comp. anat., neuro- 
anat., evolutionary mechanisms. Ww 
Ducey, PAut R. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., St 
Lawrence U., Canton, N.Y., U.S.A. As. 
Prof. Cul. anth., arch. Socio-pol. org., 
arch. method & theory. N. Amer., Latin 
Amer., Old World. Ww 
Durr, ROGER SHEPHERD. Dir., Canterbury 
Mus., Christchurch, New Zealand. Arch., 
cul. hist. Maori, Polynesian, S.E. Asian 
neol., esp. Moa hunter period. Polynesia, 
Indonesia, Formosa S$. China. A-O 
DuMont, Louis 11 r. LaGrange, Paris 5°, 


France. Prof., Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, 6° Section. Soc. anth. India. A 


DUNN, Lesuin C. Prof. Zoo., Columbia U., 
N.Y. 27, N.Y., U.S.A. Phys. anth., ge- 

netic frequencies in small pops. Genetics 
& human genetic distributions. Ww 
DUNNING, R. W. Ac. Prof., U. Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. — Soc. anth., Algon- 
kian & Eskimo ethnol. W-N 


Duprerturs, C. Westry. Ac. Prof., Clinical 
Anth., School of Med., Western Reserve 
U., Cleveland 6, Ohio, U.S.A. Constitu- 
tional anth. Somatotyping. U.S.A. N 


Dupree, Louis. Ac. Prof. Anth., Pa. State 
U., U. Park, Pa., US.A. Arch., cul. anth, 
Small group studies; distribution & culs. 
of Islamic peoples; prehist. arch. Mid. 
East, S. Asia. Islamic world from Morocco 
to W. Pakistan. A-M 


Duqur-Gomez, Luis. Aptdo. 2104, Bogota, 
Colombia. Dir., Inst. Colombiano de 
Anth. Arch., ethnohist. Colombia esp. 
San Agustin, ‘Tierradentro, Quimbaya, 
Chibcha. S 


DUSSAN DE 
acreo 146, 
cul. anth. 


ReicHet, ALiciA. Apartado 
Cartagena, Colombia. — Arch., 
Relats. of Colombian prehist. 





culs. with neighboring areas, creole cul 
Colombia, esp. Carib. lowlands. § 


Dyen, Isipore. Prof. of Malayopolynesian & 


Comparative Ling. Hall of Graduate 
Studies, Yale U. New Haven, Conn., U.S.A, 
Ling. eo AO 
Dyson, ROBERT jr. As. Cur., Near 


rg Section, sn “Mus. 33rd and Spruce 

. Philadelphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Ac., Dept. 
potig i. Ra: Prehist. arch. Origins of 
agr., domesticated plants & animals, Ira. 
nian prehist. Near East, India. M-A 


DziekonskI, ‘TApeusz. ul. Cicha 3 m, 15, 
Warsaw, Poland. Hist. of metallurgy. — — 


DZIETZYKRAY-ROGALSKI, ‘TADEUSZ. P.OR. 
108, Bialystok, Poland. U. Prof. Hum, 
Anat. & Anth. (Acad. of Med.). — Anth, of 
Poland & Egypt. E-M 


E 


Easton, Davin. Prof., Dept. Pol. Sci., U, 
Chicago, Chicago 37, TlL., l Pol. Sci, 
Pol. life of prim. systems. Afr. F 


EBERHARD, WOLFRAM. 604 Panoramic Way, 
Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A., Prof. Sociol, 
Far Eastern & Turkish society (historical 
& modern); Pakistan. Folklore, cul. hist, 
comm. dev., soc. change. AM 


ECKERT, GEORG. OKERSTR. 8b, Braunschweig, 
Germany. Prof. modern hist., Pédago. 
gische Hochschule Braunschweig. _ §, 
Amer., Medit. folklore. Medit. region, 
Balkans. E 

Epe., MAy. 171-07 84 Rd., Jamaica 32, N.Y, 
U.S.A. Lect., New Sch. for Soc. Rsc. Cul. 
anth. Soc. org., ethics. Afr. espec. E. Afr 

F 

U. Chicago, Chi- 
anth., soc. org, 
Indian, Philip. 

A-NO 


Vienna 


EGGAN, Frep. Prof. Anth., 

cago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. 
Kinship, cul. hist. Amer. 
pines, S. E. Asia. 


EHGARTNER, WILHELM. Burgring F., 


1, Austria. Dept. Anth., Nat. Hist. Mus 
Phys. anth. Palaeoanth. W 
EHNMARK, ERLAND. Varfrugatan 8, Lund, 
Sweden. Prof., Lund U. Comp. relig. 
Greek relig. M 


EHRENFFLS, UMAR ROLF BARON von. “Ches- 
ney Hall,” Commander-in-Chief Rd, 
Madres 8, India. Head, Dept. Anth., U 
Madras. — Soc. struct., attitudinal pat- 
terns, relig. directions. Matrilineal soc. 
systems, N.-S. attitudes, changing position 


of women, accult., dress & housing. &. 
India, FE. Afr., Cent. Assam. AF 
FuricH, Roserr W. Dept. Sociol. Anth, 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y, 
U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Phys. anth., Old World 
arch. European Neol., cul. areas through 
time. Mid. East, Cent. Fur., Balkans. 
W-EM 


EHRMANN, WINSTON. Prof. Sociol., Peabod) 
306, Dept. Sociol. & Anth., U. Fla., Gaines- 
ville, Fla., U.S.A. Human sexual be 
havior (sociol. approach). W 


FipHeiM, HARALD. Etnogr. Mus., Oslo, Nor- 
way. Soc. anth, Lapps, arctic peoples, cul. 
contact, sociol. E 


E1seLey, LorEN C. Box 14, Bennett Hall, 
U. Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
EIseNstapt, SAMUEL N. Prof. Sociol, 


Chrmn. Dept., Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Is- 
rael. Soc. anth., soc. change. Comp. stud: 
ies in soc. struct. (age groups, pol. & soc. 
org.) underdev. coun., cul. contact. Israel. 

M 
Curator of Arch, 


EKHOLM, GORDON f&,. 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 











Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N.Y. 24, N.Y., 
U.S.A. Arch. Mexico, Cent. Amer. N-S 


ELKIN, A. PeTeER. Emeritus Prof. Anth., U. 
Sydney, Sydney, N. S. W., Aust. Ed., 
Oceania. Soc. anth. Soc. org., relig., phys. 
anth. Aust., New Zealand. oO 


ELMBERG, JOHN-Ertk. Débelnsgatan 65111, 
Stockholm Va, Sweden. Field ethnol., 
Ethnogr. Mus., Stockholm. — Cul. anth. 
Trade, ethno-ling. Indonesia, New Guinea. 

Oo 


EMILIANI, CESARE. Ac. Prof. Marine Geol., 
Marine Lab., U. Miami, | Rickenbacker 
Causeway, Virginia Key, Miami 49, Fla., 
US.A. Pleist. geol. Paleotemperature, 
marine stratig. Ww 


Emory, KENNETH P. Anth., B.P.Bishop 
Mus., Honolulu 17, Hawaii, U.S.A. Arch. 
& ethnol. (Oceania). Ethnol., arch., Glot- 
tochron. (Polynesia). Oo 


EMSHEIMER, ERNst. Cur., Musikhistoriska 
mus., Slottsbacken 6, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Fthnomusicol. Cent. Asia, Siberia, Cau- 
casia, Cent. Balkans. A-E 


ENCARNACION, VICENTE JR. 1463 Area 17, U. 
Philippines, Quezon City, Philippines. 
Field Evaluator, Comm. Dev. Rsc. Coun., 
U. Philippines. Sociol., cul. change, 
accult. Oo 


ErHIMov, ALEXEY VLADIMIROVICH,. Lenin- 
skiy Prospect 61, flat 6, Moscow 13-134, 
U.SS.R. Corresponding mem., Acad. of 
Scis. of U.S.S.R. Chief, Amer. section, Inst. 
of Ethnogr. Hist. & cartography of 
geogr. discoveries, formation of Amer. na- 
tion. Early relat. between N. E. Asia & 
Amer. A-N 


Epstein, ARNOLD L.. Dept. Anth., Aust. Natl. 
U., Canberra, A.C.T., Aust. Rsc. Fell. 
Soc. anth., esp. urbaniz., soc. change. 
Emerging urban comms. of N. Rhodesia; 
Rabaul, New Britain; Cent. Afr.; Mela- 
nesia (New Guinea), F-O 


ERDTMAN, GUNNAR. Prof., Palynological 
Lab., Nybodagatan 5, Stockholm-Solna, 
Sweden. Vegetational & climatic condi- 
tions during earliest hist. of mankind, ac- 
cording to pollen-analytical investigations. 
Worldwide. Ww 


ERIKSEN, HerrHa. Lect., Anat., Med. Sch., 
Johannesburg, S. Afr. Phys. anth. 
Bantu-speaking Negroes, S. Afr. F 


Erikson, G. E. As. Prof. Anat., Harvard 
Med. Sch., Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. Phys. 
anth. Comp. biol. of man & primates, hist. 
of anat. & primatology, bibl. New World, 
tropics in gen, Ww 


ERIXAN, SIGURD. Ormiangsgatan 63, Stock- 
holm-Viillingby 3, Sweden. U. Stockholm, 
Nordiska Mus., Stockholm. Cul. & soc. 
anth. of Eur. Settlements, housing, soc. 
cul., peasants of Scandinavia. E 


EscaLaNTe, ROBERTO, Ponciano Arriaga 6-7, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico. Pasante, Inst. de 
Antr. Ling., lexico-statistics, ethnol., 
folklore. Mexico. 


EscALONA RAMOs, ALBERTO, Reforma 515, 
Mexico 10, D.F., Mexico. Prof., U. Nac. de 
Mexico. Arch. Mayan chron. Yucatan. 
(Mexico), Peten (Guatemala). N 


ESSENE, FRANK J. Prof. & Head, Dept. Anth., 
U. Ky., Lexington, Ky., U.S.A. Ethnol, 
applied anth., Educ. adm., econ., accult. 
Eskimo, U.S.A.: Navajo, Basin, N. Cal. N 


EstevA FABREGAT, CLAUDIO. Ave. de Amér. 
no. 17, 5°, B, Madrid, Spain. Inst. Balmes 
de Sociol... Consejo Superior de Investi 
gaciones Cientificas, Madrid. Soc. & cul. 
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anth. Theory, cul. & pers., soc. struct. 
Mexico, Spain, esp. Catalonia. E-N 


EstrADA, EmILio. P.O.B. 798, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. Dir., Mus. Victor Emilio Es- 
trada. Arch. Ecuador & its relats. with 
Meso Amer., Peru, Colombia. S 


ETTLINGER, ELLEN. 44 Linkside Ave., Ox- 
ford, England. Vice-chrmn., Oxfordshire 
Folklore Soc. Folklore, Celtic amulets, 
book reviews. Eur., esp. British Isles. E 
EuLer, Roperr C. As. Prof. Anth., Ariz. 
State Col., Flagstaff, Ariz., U.S.A. Arch., 
ethnol., applied anth., ethno-hist. South- 
west U.S.A. , 


Evans, Ciirrorp. Ac. Cur., Div. of Arch., 
U.S. Natl. Mus., Smithsonian Inst., Wash. 
25, D.C., U.S.A. Arch. Cul. dev. through 
time, arch. methodol. & interpretation, 
ceramic technol. S. Amer. S 


Evans, THOMAS Horace, 350 S. Main St., 
Freeport, L.I., N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Emeritus 
\nat., N.Y. Med. Col., 2nd Flower Hosp. 
Human anat. Tejuno-ileal myenteric ivod, 
esophagopharynx, cardial muscles. Ww 

E.VANS-PRITCHARD, EpWaArb. Inst. of Soc. 
Anth., 11 Keble Rd., Oxford, England. 
Prof. Soc. Anth., Oxford. Soc. anth. Afr., 
Arab lands. F-M 


EwALp, Rosert H. As. Prof. Anth., Los 
Angeles State Col., 5151 State College 
Drive, Los Angeles 32, Cal., U.S.A. 
Ethnogr., ethnol. Accult., soc. stratifica- 
tion, relig. Latin Amer., Mesoamer. N 


Ewer, Rosatir. Rsc. worker, Zoo. Dept., 
Rhodes U., Grahamstown, S. Afr. — S. Afr. 
Pleist. mammals esp. carnivora & pigs. 
Gen. problems of evol. biol. & animal be- 
havior, genetics in relat. to anth., blood 
groups. S. Afr. F 


EWING, J. FRANKLIN. Ac. Prof. Anth., Ford- 
ham U., N.Y. 58, N.Y., U.S.A. Phys. 
anth., esp. evol., cul. anth., esp. applied. 
N. East, Philippines. M-O 


Ezett, Paut. Ac. Prof. Anth., San Diego 
State Col., San Diego 15, Cal., U.S.A. 
Arch., ethnol., cul. change, ethnohist. His- 
panic accult., cul. adaptation in Gila- 
Sonoran zone envir. N. W. Papagueria, 
S. W. Ariz., S. Cal., N. Baja Cal. N 


F 


FAGAN, BRIAN M. Keeper of Prehist., 
Rhodes-Livingstone Mus., P.O. B. 124, 
Livingstone, N. Rhodesia. Arch. Eur. & 
Afr. prehist. (Stone Age), Iron Age of 
N. Rhodesia. E-F 


FAGG, BERNARD. Dir., Dept. Antiq., Jos, 
Nigeria. Arch., ethnogr. W. Afr. F 


Facc, WILLIAM BULLER. Deputy Keeper, 
Dept. of Ethnogr., British Mus., London 
W.C. 1, England. Hon. Ed. of Man. 
Tribal art, material cul., technol., arch. 
Metal-casting, identification of works of 
individual artists, forgeries. Afr., esp. W. 
\fr., Nigeria, Yoruba, Benin. 

FAHRENFORT, J. J. Straahouderskade 149, 
Amsterdam, Holland. Emeritus Prof., U. 
Amsterdam. Ethnol. Soc. org., relig. & 
the relat. between them; potlach. Ww 


FAIRBANKS, CHARLES H. 1502 Colon. Drive, 
Tallahassee, Fla., U.S.A. Dept. Anth., 
Florida State U., Tallahassee. As. Prof. 
Arch., ethnol., ethnohist., Colon. arch., 
trade materials. Arch. & ethnohist. of: 
Creek, Seminole, Apalachee; Indian 
Claims Act problems, nativism. South 
eastern U.S.A. N 


Fatck, Kjyeun. Cur., Hist. Mus., U. Bergen, 


Bergen, Norway. Soc. anth. Cul. contact. 
Madagascar. F 
FALKENBERG, JOHANNES. Chief Cur., U. 
Etnogr. Mus., Frederiksgt. 2, Oslo, Nor- 
way. Ethnogr., soc. anth. Aust., Lapp 
Region. E-O 
FALLerS, Litoyp. Ac. Prof. Anth., U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. Soc. 
anth. Pol. systems, soc. org. Afr. F 


FARFAN, JosepH M. B. Aptdo. 3048, Lima, 
Peru. Ling., Mus. Nac. de Cultura. Ling., 
Folklore, ethnol.; Kechua, Aymara & 
Kawki langs. & folklore. Peru. S 


FARMER, BERTRAM Hucues. Fell., St. John’s 
Col., Cambridge U., Cambridge, England. 
U. Lect. in Geog. Human, econ. & regional 
geog. Land use, tenure, & policy. Ceylon, 
S. & S. E. Asia. A 

FARMER, MALCOLM F. 1234 Ramona Drive, 
Whittier, Cal., U.S.A. Lect. in Sociol. & 
Anth., Whittier Col. Arch., ethnol., 
museums. Navaho arch., western N. 
Amer., gen. anth., technol., socializ., relig. 
systems, geochron. W. N. Amer., Siberia, 
gen. Ww 


FATHAUER, Georce H. Ac. Prof. Anth. & 
Soc., Miami U., Oxford, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Soc. struct., kinship. Yuman 
tribes of southwestern U.S.A. . 


Fay, Georce FE. Asst. Prof., Sociol. & Anth., 
S. State Col., Magnolia, Ark., U.S.A. 
Arch. of W. Mexico. N 


Fejos, Pau. 14 E. 7Ist St., N.Y. 21, N.Y., 
U.S.A. Pres. & Dir. Rsc., Wenner-Gren 
Found. Gen. anth. Prim. med., technol. 
aids to anth. S. E. Asia, Upper Amazon, E. 
Cordilleras, Peru. AS 


FeéL, Epirn. Belgrad rakpart 27, Budapest 
V, Hungary. Custos, Hungarian Ethnog. 
Mus. Soc, anth., comm. studies. Kinship 
org., peasant econ. Carpathian Basin. E 


FELDMAN, ARNOLD. Cent. for Int. Studies, 
Princeton U., Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 
Sociol. Econ. growth, dev., soc. & cul. 


change. Ww 


FELGENHAUER, Fritz HEINZ. Leidesdorfgasse 
11-13, Vienna 19, Austria. U. Dozent, 
Urgeschictliches Inst., U. Wien. — Prehist. 
Methods, Palaeol. Eur. E 


Fevts, Wittiam J. L. Dept. of Anat., U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. 
As. Prof. Phys. anth. (skeletal growth & 
mechanics, experimental phys. anth.). 
Human anat., growth, comp. osteology, 
strength & density of bone. 


FENENGA, FRANKLIN. 2503 Garfield, Lincoln 
10, Nebraska, U.S.A. Cur, Anth., U. Neb. 
Arch., method & theory. N. Amer. N 


FENTON, WILLIAM. State Educ. Dept., Al- 
bany 1, N.Y., U.S.A. As. Commissioner for 
State Mus. & Sci. Serv. Ethnol., ethno- 
hist. Pol. org., mus, & rsc. adm. Eastern N. 
Amer. N 


Risskov, 
Aarhus; Ethnol. 


FERDINAND, KiAus. Hyldevej 2, 
Denmark. As. Lect., U. 


Dept., Forhistorisk Mus., Vester Alle, 
Aarhus. Ethnol. Pastoralism etc. Af- 
ghanistan & adjacent areas. A 


FERNANDEZ DE MIRANDA, MARIA ‘TERESA. 
Leibniz 8-10, México 5, D.F., México. In- 
vestigadora del Inst. Nac. de Antr. e Hist. 
Ling. Otomanguan langs., Popolocan fam- 
ily. Oaxaca, México. . 


FERNANDEZ-MENDEZ, EUGENIO. Puerto Rico 
U. Press, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. Ac. 
Prof. Anth & Sociol., U. Puerto Rico. 
Ethnol., arch. Ethnohist., accult., art, 
mythol. Mesoamer., Circumcarib. S 
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Fett, Per. Forstekonservator, 
Mus., Bergen, Norway. 
wegian Arch. 


Historisk 
Iron Age Nor- 


FEUSTEL, Rupo_F. Humboldtstr. 11, Wei- 
mar, Thiir., Germany. Wiss. Oberassi- 
stent, Mus. fiir Ur- und _ Friigeschichte 
Chiiringens. Early Paleol. Mid. Germany. 
Eur. E 


Firip, HENRY. | Berkeley St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. Fell., Peabody Mus. 
Phys. Anth., prehist. S. W. Asia. A 


FiLipovic, MILENKO. Prof., Filozofski Fakul- 
tet, Dept. of Geog., Sarajevo, Yugoslavia. 
Ethnol. (cul. anth.). Migrations, settle- 
ments, family & soc. org., customs & folk 
relig. Balkans. E 


FIntey, M. I. Fell., Jesus Col., Cambridge, 
England. Lect. in Classics. Ancient hist., 
law. Greece, Rome. E 


Firpas, FRANZ. Wilhelm Weberstr. 2, Gét- 
tingen, Germany. Prof. d. Universitit, 
System. Geobot. Inst., U. Gé6ttingen. 
Vegetation hist. of quaternary, pollen 
analysis. Diluvial geology, climate hist., 
prehist. esp. settlements. WwW 


FirtH, RAyMOND. London Sch. of Econ., 
Aldwych, London, England. Prof. Anth., 
U. London. Soc. anth. Kinship, econ. 
anth., relig. Polynesia, Malaya. 


FiscHER, ANN. 7301 Zimple, New Orleans 
18, La., U.S.A. Soc. anth., cul. & pers., 
anth. in med. Oceania. 


FIscHER, HENRI. Drift 29, Utrecht, Nether- 
lands. Prof. Cul. Anth., U. Utrecht. Cul. 
anth. Kinship terminology. Indonesia, S. 


E. Asia, New Guinea. A-O 
FISCHER, JOHN L. 7301 Zimple, New Or- 
leans, La., U.S.A. Soc. & cul. anth., 


methods & concepts, relig., kinship sys- 
tems, educ., folklore, cul. & pers., demog- 
raphy, ling. change, psycholing. Oceania, 
Micronesia. Oo 


FISHER, REGINALD. Dir., El Paso Mus. of Art, 
1205 Montana St., El Paso, Tex., U.S.A. 
Cul. hist. Amer. Indian, Mexico, 18th Cen- 
tury Mexican art. Rio Grande Valley, 
Mexico. N 

FLeIscH, HENRI. Prof. a l'Inst. de Lettres 
Orientales, U. St. Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon. 
Semitic ling., Arabic philol. & dialec- 
tology; Prehist. & Quaternary of colliers, 
struct. of classical Arabic. Lebanon. M 


FLETCHER VALLS, DOMINGO. Bailén, No. 30, 
Valencia, Spain. Dir. Serv. Investigacion 
Prehistorica de la Diputacién de Va- 
lencia. Arch., prehist. Valencia. E 


FLORIN, STEN Arvip. Sysslomansgatan 31B, 

Uppsala, Sweden. Laborator (As. Prof.) 
Kvartargeologiska inst., U. Uppsala. 
Pleist. Geol., neol. & mesol. arch. 


Fock, GERHARD J. P.O.B. 316, Kimberley 
C.P.,S. Afr. Arch., McGregor Mus. Arch. 
Stone Age of S. Afr. & S. W. Afr.; mapping. 
Southern Afr. F 


Fock, Niets. As., Etnogr. Samling, Natl. 
Mus., Copenhagen K, Denmark. Cul. 
anth., soc. & relig. of S. Amer. tribes. Arch., 
N. W. Argentina, ethnog. Guianas & 
Chaco. S. & Cent. Amer. 5 


FoLuieri, Marta. Via Livorno, 15, Rome, 
Italy. As. nell’ Ist. di Botanica dell’ u. di 
Roma. Paleobotany, reconstruction of 
vegetal envir. of prehist. epochs. Italy. E 


FOLTINY, STEPHEN. 94 Einstein Dr., Prince- 
ton, N. J., U.S.A. Rsc. As., Inst. Advanced 
Study. Prehist. (Central & S. E. Europe), 
Hungarology, gen. anth. Neol., Bronze, 
Iron ages. Cent., S. E. Eur. 
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Forpis, RICHARD G. 1202 6th St. S. W. Cal- 

gary, Alberta, Canada. Arch., Glenbow 
Found. Arch. Early man in N. Amer., 
Direct hist. approach in N. Plains. N. 
Amer. 

Force, ROLAND W. Cur. Oceanic Arch. & 
Ethnol., Chicago Nat. Hist. Mus., Roose- 
velt Rd. & Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Soc. anth., soc. org., cul. change, ma- 
terial cul. Oceania, esp. Micronesia. oO 

Forp, C.S. P.O.B. 2054, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Yale 
U. Soc. & cul. anth. Life cycle, technol., 
cul. change. Pac. oO 


ForbE, DARYLL. Dept. Anth., U. Col., Gower 
St., London, W.C. 1, England. Prof. Anth. 
Soc. anth., ethnogr. Afr. F 


Fortes, MEYER. King’s Col., Cambridge U., 
Cambridge, England. Prof. Soc. Anth. 
Soc. anth. Soc. struct., kinship, ritual insts. 
Afr. esp. W. Afr. 

Fortune, Reo. 8 Duck End, Girton, Cam- 
bridge, England. Lect., U. Cambridge. 
Soc. anth. Relats. with med., educ., trade 
of soc. anth.; local langs. New Guinea. O 


Fossrookr, HENRY A. Dir., Rhodes-Living- 
stone Inst., P.O.B. 900, Lusaka, N. Rho- 
desia. Soc. anth., sociol. Urbaniz., inter- 
relat. of environment, demography & soc. 
struct.; protohist. E. & Cent. Afr. F 


Foster, Georce M. Dept. Anth., U. Cal., 
Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. Prof. of Anth. 
Cul. anth. Cul. change, applied anth., 
accult. Spanish Amer., Mexico, Spain, 
E-N-S 


FOowLer, MELVIN L. Arch. Mus., S. Illinois 
U., Carbondale, Ill., U.S.A. Arch. Begin- 
nings of plant cultivation, formative state, 
correlation of subsistence types & arch. 
data. e. N. Amer. Mesoamer. ‘ 


FRAKE, CHARLES C. 9 Bow St., Harvard U., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Instr. Soc. Anth., 
Harvard U. Ethnol., soc. anth. Soc. org., 
ethnosci., cul. ecology, ethnoling. S. E. 
Asia, Malaysia, esp. Philippines. A-O 


FRANK, ANDREW GUNDER. Dept. Econ., Mich- 
igan State U., E. Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 
As. Prof. Cul. anth. Econ. anth., soc. 
org., econ. dev. & cul. change. Ww 


FRANKENBERG, RONALD. 3, Rhyoypenall Rd., 
Cardiff, Wales. Educ. & Rsc., S. Wales 
Miners. Soc. anth. Commun. studies, 
trade union & industrial relats. Britain, E 


FRANTZ, CHARLES. 1620 S. W. Park Ave., 
Portland 1, Ore., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth. & 
Sociol., Portland State Col. Soc. anth., 
sociol. Theory: soc. change, accult., pol. 
org., ideologies & values; methodol.: con- 
ceptualization & methodol. in design of 
study; fields: plural, interethnic & inter- 
racial socs. Afr. F 


Freep, STANLEY A. Airport Rd., Chapel 
Hill, N.C., U.S.A. As. Prof., U. North Car- 
olina. Cul. anth. Soc. struct., accult., cul. 
change. India, Great Basin, w. N. Amer. 

A-N 


FREEDMAN, LEONARD. Dept. Anat., Med. 
Sch., Hosp. Hill, Johannesburg, S. Afr. 
Lect., U. Witwatersrand. — Primatology: 
comp. anat., evol. of primates incl. man. 
Cercopithecoid anat. & evol.; human evol. 
& genetics. Gen., esp. Afr. W-F 


FREEDMAN, MAurice. Dept. of Anth., Lon- 
don Sch. of Econ., London, W.C. 2, Eng- 
land. Reader in Anth. Soc. anth. Kinship, 
local comms. in complex socs., race rela- 
tions, sociol. of Orient, med. anth. S. E. 
Asia, China. A 


FREEMAN, JOHN Derek. Dept. of Anth. & 





Sociol., Australian Natl. U., Box 4, G.P.O, 
Canberra, A.C.T., Australia. Reader jp 
Soc. Anth. Soc. anth., ethnol. Soc. struct, 
& kinship, relig., swidden agr., socializ, 
material cul., decorative art. Polynesia 
(esp. Samoa); Malaysia (esp. Iban of 
Borneo). 0 


Fret, Ernest JOHN. P.O.B. 461, Manila, 
Philippines. Presbyterian Missnry. _ Phil. 
ippine ling. (Visayan & related dialects), 
Austronesian lings.; S$. E. Asia & Pac. area 
bibliogs. esp. for ling. AO 


FRrEIpsON, Evior. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., City 
Col. of N.Y., N.Y., N.Y., U.S.A. As. Prof 
Sociol., occupations & professions, mass 
communication, med. sociol. Widely 
comp. (hist. & cul.) approach. W 


FRENCH, DAvip. Dept. of Sociol. & anth, 
Reed Col., Portland 2, Ore., U.S.A. Ac 
Prof. Anth. Cul. anth. Theory, cul 
morphol., cul. change, soc. org., sociol. 
anth. interrelats., psvchol.-anth. inter. 
relats., ethno- & psycho-ling., ethnosci. N, 
Amer., N. Afr., Asia (esp. FE. Asia, Near 
East). A-M-N 
FRENCH, KATHRINF. 3549 S.E. Woodstock, 
Portland 2, Ore., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., U. Ore, 
Med. Sch., Portland 1. Ethnol., soc. 
anth. Soc. org. & kinship, med. anth. (util. 
ization of med. care, comp. med.). Amer 


Indians esp. Northwest U.S.A. N 
FRENZEL, BURKHARD. Sci. As., Botanisches 


Inst., Meckenheimer Allee 170, Bonn, Ger. 
many. Paleobotany, phys. geog. Phys. 
envir. of prehist. man, ethnobotany. N, 
Eurasia. AE 
Friep, Jacos. Dept. of Sociol. & Anth, 
McGill U., Montreal 2, Canada. As. Prof. 
Anth. Cul. anth. Accult., ethnopsychiat, 
Latin Amer. NS 


Friep, Morton H. Dept. Anth., Columbia 
U., NY. 27, NX... USA. Ac. Prot. “Ge 
anth. Soc. & pol. org., evol. theory, econ., 
gen. ethnogr., hist. of theory. E. Asia, 
China & peripheries, Overseas Chinese. A 


FRIEDL, ERNESTINE. 401 FE. 75th St., N.Y. 
21, N.Y., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anth., Queens 
Col., Flushing 67, N.Y. Cul. anth. Soc. 
org., cul. change, folk-urban theories, cul, 
stability & continuity, cul. concept, peas: 
ant socs. Chippewa Indians, rural villagers 
in Greece. E-N 
FRIEDMAN, SAMy. Dept. of Soc.  Scis, 
UNESCO, 2, Place de Fontenoy, Paris VII, 
France. Editor “Int. Soc. Sci. Journal.” 
Interdisciplinary approaches to soc, Scis., 
int. rels., pol. sci. W 


FriepricH, Pau. Jr. Amer. Linguist, Ling, 
Inst., Deccan Col., Poona, India. — Ling, 
soc. anth. Descriptive ling. (Malayalam, 
Russian) pol. org. & bilateral kinship 
(Tarascan, Mexico). Great Russia, Kerala 
(India). A-E-N 


FROHLICH, WitLy. Trajanst. 27, Cologne, 
Germany. Cur., Rautenstrauch-Joest Mus. 
Lect., U. Cologne. Soc. Anth., ethnol. 
Econ. Anth., primitive art. Afr., —_ 


Fucus, Hetmutu. Ave. Francisco de Mi 
randa, Residencia Maristas, Apto. 86; Ca- 
racas-Chacao, Venezuela. Conservador de 
Arqueol., Fundacion La Salle, Caracas; 
Conservador de Etnogr., Mus. de Ciencias 
Nat., Caracas. Cul. anth. (ethnol. & arch), 
Methods & theory, ethnogr., ethnol., arch. 
Venezuela, Lowland §. Amer., Carib. § 


Fucus, Prrer. Wolfersberggasse 11, Vienna 
14, Austria. Phys. anth., ethnol., prehist. 
Sociol., econ., hist. Afr. f 


Fucus, STEPHEN. Campion Sch., 13 Coopet- 
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if age Rd., Bombay 1, India. Member Anth. 
b Inst., Fribourg, Switzerland. Cul. anth., 
Indology. Prim. tribes, untouchables, Hin- 
duism. Cent. India. A 


DE LA FUENTE, JULIO. Napoles 38-13, Mex- 

ico D.F., Mexico. Jefe de la Com. Técn. 
Consultiva, Inst. Nac. Indigenista. Soc. 
anth. Soc. change, anth, & educ., applied 
anth. Spanish-Amer. 


FuENZALIDA, HuMBeERTO. Casilla 787, San- 
tiago de Chile, Chile. Dir., Mus. Nac. Hist. 
Nat. Quaternary geol., stratigraphy, Chile 
& Argentina. S 

VON FURER-HAIMENDORF, CHRISTOPH. Sch. of 
Oriental & Afr. Studies, U. London, Lon- 
don W.C. 1, England. Prof. Asian Anth. 
Soc. & cul. anth. Soc., pol., & relig. prob- 
lems in advanced Asian civs., comp. Indian 

Hn tribal culs. S. Asia, India, Nepal. A 


) FUuMGALLI, SAVINA. via Accademia Albertina 

* 17, Torino, Italy. Prof. nell’ Ist. di Antr. 

4, : at, 

is Phys. anth., ethnol., palaeon. Italy, Afr., 

N. & Cent. Amer. Ww 
FuNKE, Frreprich W. Haus Heidgen bei 
Seelscheid, Bez. Cologne, Germany. Do- 
zent fiir Vélkerkunde, U. KéIn. — Ethnol. 
Cul. hist. of: India, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Ceylon, China. 
FurreDDU, ANTONIO, S. J. Dir. Osservatorio 
Geofis. Cuglieri (Nuoro), Italy. Ethnol., 
arch. Sardinia. E 
Furuya, Yosuio. Shinozima-Mura Chita- 
Gun, Aichiken, Japan. Rsc. Ac., Japan 
Monkey Cent. Primatology. Evol. & 
sociol. of prehum. primates. Japan. A 
Fustf, Micurt. Lab. Antr., U. Barcelona, 
Barcelona, Spain. Investigador Cientifico, 

Consejo Superior de Investigationes Cien- 
tificas. Phys. anth. Paleoanth., pop. biol- 
ogy. Ww 


G 


GABEL, W. CREIGHTON. Dept. Anth. North- 
western U., Evanston, IIl., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Arch. Old World transition to agr. econ- 
omies. Eur., Afr. E-M 


FREIHERR VON GAGERN, Axet. Adelheidstr. 

9, Hannover, Germany. Chief, Ethnogr. 
Collection, Niedersaichschiches Landes- 
mus., Hannover. Ethnol., cul. contact, 
cul. character. Soc. relats. & pers., comp. 
of hist. & modern patterns of cul. E. Afr. 
; F 
GALAND, Lionri. Ecole nat. des langues 
orient. 2 rue de Lille, Paris, 73m3., France. 
Prof. de berbere. Berber dialect, “liby- 
que” problem. Ling. N. Afr. Sahara, ber- 
ber areas. F-M 


GALLAGHER, ORVOELL RocGer. As. Prof, 
\nth., Washington Sq. Col., New York 3, 
N.Y. USA. Soc.-cul. anth. Commun. 
studies, accult. Eur. (France), Afr. E-F 


GALLAHER, ART. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., U. 
Houston, Houston, Tex., U.S.A. As. Prof. 


Soc. anth., ethnol. Cul. change, soc. 
stratification, ethnic relations. Rural 
US.A., Seminole freedmen, Okla. N 


GALTIER, CHARLES. Eygali¢res (Bouches-du- 
Rhone) France. Teacher. Ethnol., folk- 
lore. Folklore, ling., ethnol., soc. anth. 
(works, games, superstitions). S. France, 
esp. Provence. : 
GamBarIN, Aucusto. Via Nera 4, Rome, 
Italy. Psychol., sociol. Primitive art, 
paleo-psychol., ethnol. Ww 
GAMO, Masao, Fort Camp, U. British Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver 8, Canada. Rsc. Fell. 
Soc. anth. Kinship, soc. change. Japan. A 
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GAMs, HELMuT. Sternwartstr. 15, Inns- 
bruck-H6tting, Austria. Prof. Botany, U. 
Innsbruck. Biogeog., of plants; Quater- 
nary rsc., hist. of vegetation & climate. 
Europe, N. Asia, N. Africa. 


GARCIA MANZANEDO, Hecror. Sabino No. 


208, Dept. 16, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico. 
Anth., Ministry of Health. Applied 


anth. in public health & health educ. 
Acculturation. Mexico. N 


GaArcIA PAyoONn, Jose. Calle del Roble No. 
33, Xalapa, Ver., México. Jefe de la Zona 
Oriental del Inst. Nac. de Antr. e Hist. 
Arch. cent. Mexico, Veracruz, Matlatzincas 
of Toluca valley & Malinalco; Tajin, 
Zempoala. 

GARFIELD, VIOLA E. Dept. Anth., U. Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Cul. anth. N. W. Coast Indians, culs. 

& cul. hist., mythology, folklore. N. W. 

America, Arctic. N 


GARIGUE, PHILLIPE. Dean, Fac. of Soc. Sci., 
U. Montreal, Montreal, Canada. Soc. 
anth., cul. anth. Soc. change, family, value 
systems. Canada (Fr. Canada). 


GARN, STANLEY M. Fels Rsc. Inst., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, U.S.A. | Phys. anth. Ww 


GATES, RuGGLES. 18 Concord Ave., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Emeritus Prof., 
U. London. Human & racial genetics, 
genetics of race crossing: color, hair form. 
Ainu, Pygmies, Australians, Eskimos, 
Papuans, Hottentots. WwW 


GAVAN, JAMES A. Ac. Prof., Dept. Anat., 
Med. Col. of S. Carolina, 16 Lucas St., 
Charleston 16, S.C., U.S.A. Phys. anth. 
Primates, growth. Ww 


GAVvaAzzi, MILOVAN. UI. Social. Revolucije 
62/111, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. Prof., Philos. 
Fac., U. Zagreb. —Ethnol. Palaeoethnol. 
Slavic peoples, E. & S. E. Europe. E 


Gawasy, AHMAD. 3 Ibn Elnabih St., Zama- 
lek, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. Dir. Rsc., La- 
bour Dept., Cairo. Cul. anth. U.A.R. 
(Egypt). M 
GEARING, FRED. Dept. Anth., U. Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Soc. anth., ethnol. Pol. structure, soc. 
change, adm. American Indians. , 


GEERLANDT-OFFERHAUS, GIRARDINE. As, in 
Ling., U. Officielle du Congo Belge et du 
Ruanda-Urundi, Elizabethville, Belgian 
Congo. Ling. Soc. anth. Africa. F 


GeEERTz, CLirForD. Dept. Anth., U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Soc. anth. Relig., econ. dev. S. E. Asia. A 


GENNA, GiusePPe. Piazza Crati N. 11, Rome, 
Italy. Dir., Ist. Antr., U. Rome, Phys. anth. 
WwW 


GENOVES T., SANTIAGO. Inst. de Hist., Torre 
de Humanidades, Ciudad Universitaria, 
México 20, D.F., México. Investigador, U. 
Phys. anth. Sex dimorphism in bones; 
evolution; palaeoanth. Ww 


GeRBRANDS, A. A. Managing Cur., Rijksmus. 
voor Volkenkunde, 1° Binnenvestgracht 
33, Leiden, Netherlands. Prim. art, film 
& ethnol., mus. techniques. Afr., Amer., 
Indonesia, Oceania. Ww 


Grrow, Bert. Ac. Prof., Dept. of Anth., 
Stanford U., Stanford, Cal. U.S.A. 
Fthnol., arch., ling. Folklore, technol., 
comp. Uto-Aztecan ling. Japan, Korea, 
Cal. Indians. A-N 


GESSAIN, MAXINE. As., Mus. de Homme, 


Pl. du ‘Trocadéro, Paris 16°, France. 
Phys. & soc. anth, Coniagui, Bassari. 
Guinea, W. Africa. F 


GESSAIN, ROBERT. S/Dir., Mus. de | Homme, 
Pl. du ‘Trocadéro, Paris 16, France: 
Phys. anth., ethno-psychol. Serology; Es- 
kimo arch. México, W. Africa, Eskimo. 


F-N-S 
Getry, Harry T. Dept. Anth., U. Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Cul. 


anth. Hist. ethnol., cul. 


change. South- 
west U.S.A. N 


Guose, Benoy. 47/4, Jadavpur Cent. R., 
Calcutta 32, India. Rockefeller Fell., Vi- 
dyasagar Lect., Calcutta U. Soc. & cul. 
anth. W. Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam. A 
Gippss, JAMEs L., Jr. Instr. Anth., Dept. of 
Anth., U. Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn., U.S.A. Soc. anth., prim. law, kin- 
ship, soc. struct. W. Africa, Liberia. F 


Gipson, Gorpon. Ac. Curator of Ethnol., 
Div. of Ethnol., Smithsonian Inst. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., U.S.A. Ethnol., soc. 
anth. Soc. org. Afr., S. & Cent. Afr. F 


GippINGs, JAMEs L. Mt. Hope Grant, Brown 
U., Bristol., R.I., U.S.A. Dir., Mus.; Ac. 
Prof., Brown U. Arch., circumpolar 
anth. Amer. Indian, Eskimo. Amer. Arctic. 


GIERTLER, ENGELBERT-K. Stadtgraben 7, Sol- 
bad Hall, Tyrol, Austria. Grammar sch. 
teacher of English & French. Ling., 
comp. phil.-phonology. Siriond-Guarayt 
(S. Amer.). Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
French, English, German. Ww 


GILBERT, WILLIAM H. 9015 First Ave., Silver 
Springs, Md., U.S.A. Analyst, Indian Af- 
fairs, Legislative Reference Service, Libr. 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. 
Ethnol., soc. origins. Onomastics, rituals 
of clans and gentes. N. American Indians, 
India, Ceylon. A-N 

Gutuin, Joun P. Div. of Soc. Scis., 917 CL. 
Bldg., U. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 


U.S.A. Dean. Cul. anth. Latin Amer., 
W. Eur. E-N 
GIMBUTAS, MARIJA. Peabody Mus., Cam- 


bridge, Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. Fell., Harvard 
U. Arch. Old World,  Post-Paleol. 
(Mesol., Neol., Bronze Age, Iron Age). 
Eur., U.S.S.R., E. Eur., Siberia. A-E 
Ginspurc, Norton. Dept. Geogr., U. Chi- 


cago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Geog., urban & pol. E. Asia, S. E. Asia. A 


GIRARD, FRANCOISE. Chargée, Deépt. 
d’'Océanie, Mus. de l'Homme. Pl. du 
Trocadéro, Paris XVI, France. Ethnol., 
soc. anth. Oceania, esp. Melanesia. Oo 

GJESSING, GuTORM. Frederiksgate 2, Oslo, 
Norway. Prof., Dir. U. Oslo Ethnogr. Mus. 
Arch., ethnol. Saamish (Lappish), “socio- 


archaeol.”, rock pictures. Europe, N. 
America, Arctic. Ww 
GLADWIN, THOMAs. 7124 Greentree Rd., 


Bethesda 14, Md., U.S.A. Soc. Sci. Con- 
sultant, Comm. Serv. Branch, Natl. Inst. of 
Mental Health. Cul., cul. & pers. Men- 
tal health, mental subnormality, metho- 
dol. in cul. & pers. U.S.A. Micronesia. 

N-O 
GLEASON, HENRY A., JR. 70 Lorraine St., 
Hartford 5, Conn., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Ling., 
Hartford Sem. Found. — Ling. Descriptive 
theory, esp. morphology; comp. methodol., 
esp. reconnaissance & preliminary recon- 
struction at low & medium time depths; 
lang. taxonomy. Africa, Amer. Indian, 
Cent. America. Ww 


G6, Minoru. Dept. of Law & Letters, Oka- 
yama U., Okayama, Japan. Prof. Syn- 
chronic, diachronic studies in ling. Japan, 
Mongolia, Manchuria. 
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Gopert, E. G. 5 Blvd. du Roi René, Aix en 
Provence, B. du Rh., France. Mission with 
Inst. Natl. d’Archeol., Republique Tuni- 
sienne. Prehist. & folklore of Maghreb. N. 
Afr. M 


Gopa, Hiropumi. 512 Inokata, Komae- 
machi, Kitatama-gun, Tokyo, Japan. Rsc. 
Fell., Inst. for Japanese Cul. & Classics, 
Kokugakuin U., Tokyo. Soc. anth., 
sociol. study of Shinto. Rural soc. & relig. 
in Japan. A 


Goprrey, WILLIAM S. Logan Mus., Beloit 


Col., Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. = Arch., 
esp. architec., esp. Meso-Amer. Mexico, 
Guatemala. N 


GopyckI, MICHEL. Fredry, 10, Poznan, Po- 
land. Prof., U. Poznan. Phys. anth. 
Dynamics of dev., morphology. Ww 

GOLDFRANK, ESTHER S. 420 Riverside Drive, 
New York 25, N.Y., U.S.A. Staff Anth., 
Chinese Hist. Proj., New York. | Ethnol. 
Soc. anth., cul. & pers., mythology esp. 
southwest Pueblos & Blackfoot Indians. 
Southwest & northwest U.S.A., Canada, 
Meso-America, Peru, China, Japan, A-N-S 


GOLDMAN, IrRvinG. Prof. Anth., Sarah Law- 
rence Col., Bronxville, N.Y., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth. Cul. & soc. evol., comp. studies. 
Polynesia, S. Amer. tropical forest, N. 
Athapascan. N-O-5 


GOLDSCHMIDT, WALTER. 978 Norman PI., Los 
Angeles 49, Cal., U.S.A. Prof. Anth. & 
Sociol., U. Cal., Los Angeles. Soc. anth., 
ethnol. Broadly theoretical. E. Afr, 
Northwest Coast, California, Modern 
U.S.A. Ww 


Gotson, JAck. Anth. Dept., U. Auckland, 
Auckland, New Zealand. Sr. Lect. in Pre- 


hist. Arch. Setthement of Oceania, Pac. 
cul. dev.; Neol. of E. Asia. Oceania S. E. 
Asia, Far East. oO 


GoMEZ-TABANERA, JOSE-MANUEL Pres. Car- 
mona Q- 19th St., Madrid, Spain. Prof., 
U. Madrid, Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Cient. Cul. Anth. & soc. ethnol. 
Country life, paleoethnol., accult., social 
dynamics, folklore, relig. Ww 


GONZALEZ, ALBERTO Rex. Tucuman_ 352, 
Cordoba, Argentina. Dir., Inst. de Antr., 
U. Nac. de Cordoba. Arch. S. Amer., 
Argentina, esp. N. W. Argentina, Pata- 
gonia, Sierras Centrales. 

GONZALEZ ECHEGARAY, JOAQUIN. Vice-Dir., 
Mus. of Prehist., Santander, Spain. 
Arch. Paleol. N. Spain. E 


GOODENOUGH, WarD H. Ac. Prof. Anth., 
Box 14, Bennett Hall, U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Pol. org., kinship and soc. org., prim. law, 


lang. & cul., ethnogr. method. Oceania, 


Europe. E-O 
GOODMAN, Mary ELLEN. 250 Pine Hollow, 
Houston 27, Tex., U.S.A. Cul. anth., 


comp. studies of children’s values & atti- 
tudes, soc. concepts, inter-group relats., 
ethnic groups. Japan. f 


Goopwin, AstLFy J.H. Prof., Ethnol. & 
Arch., Afr. Studies, U. Cape Town, Ronde- 
bosch, §. Afr. Arch., anthropogeog. Ife, 
Benin (W. Nigeria), southernmost Afr., 
Afr. S. of Sahara 


Goopy, JOHN RANKINE. Dept. Arch. & 
Anth., U. Cambridge, Downing St., Cam- 
bridge, England. Soc. anth. Kinship sys- 
tems, pol. org., relig. insts., inheritance 
& descent, soc. struct. W. Afr. F 

Gorpon, Douctas H. St. Andrew’s 
Lodge, Hingham, Norfolk, England. Hon. 
Corresp. Arch. Survey of India. External 
Examiner & Referee for Indian Arch., U. 
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London. Arch., cul. anth. Indian Arch., 
esp. rock paintings, engravings, terracotta 
figurines; Bronze & Early Iron Age tools 
& weapons; folk lore, witchcraft, tech- 
niques of pottery & metallurgy. India, W. 
Asia, European tools & weapons. E-A 
GorER, GEOFFREY E. Sunte House, Hay- 
wards Heath, Sussex, England. Pers. in 
cul., anth. aspects of psychol. Application 
of anth. techniques to study of complex 
socs., & of psychoanalysis & psychol. tech- 
niques to anth. data. Eur., Himalayas, W. 
Afr. A-E-F 


Gorny, STANISLAW. ul. Kuznicza 35, Bres- 
lau, Poland. Prof., U. Breslau. Phys. 
anth. Applied anth., human biol., evol. 
N. Afr., Eur. E-M 


Goswami, M.C. Reader, Head Dept. 
Anth., Gauhati U., Assam, India. Soc. 
& cul. anth.; Neol. cul. in Assam. Ethnogr. 
Tribal people of India, esp. Assam, S. F. 
Asia, accult. & maladjustments. Asia, esp. 
southeast Asia. A 


GouLp, HARLEY N. P.O. Box 536, St. 
Francisville, La., U.S.A. Prof. Emeritus, 
Biol., Newcomb Col., Tulane U. — Phys. 
anth. WwW 


Grace, Georce. Dept. Sociol., Women’s 
Col. of the U. on N. Carolina, Greensboro, 
N.C., U.S.A. As. Prof. Ling., ling. classi- 
fication, Oceania. 


GRAESSLE, WALTER. 325 F. Roman St., 
San Juan, Rizal, Philippines. Prof. Pol. 
Sci., Inst. of Grad. Studies, Far E. U., 
Manila, Philippines. Comp. pol., theory. 
Local gov. & commun. dev., kinship & 
pol. behavior. Philippines. 


GraF, Water. Landstr. Hauptstr. 46, 
Vienna III, Austria. U. Doc., Leiter des 
Phonogrammarchivs der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Ethno- 
musicol., comp. musicol. Ww 


DE GRAFT- JOHNSON, Kwaw E. Dept. Sociol., 
U. Col. of Ghana, Legon, Ghana. Lect., U. 
Col. Soc. Anth., Soc. control & Pol. org., 
Soc. change. W. Afr. F 


GRAHAM, Davin. 3915 S. Clarkson, Engle- 
wood, Colo., U.S.A. Former Curator & 
Teacher, W. China Union U. Ethnol., 
archaeol., folklore, folk & primitive relig., 
soc. anth. Hist., cul., customs. Mias, 
Chiang, Lolo tribes of W. China; S. W. 
China, Chinese Tibetan border. A 


GRANGE, ROGER T., JR. Nebraska State Hist. 
Soc., 1500 R St., Lincoln 8, Neb., U.S.A. 
Arch., ethnol., mus. work. Indian war pe- 
riod. Plains & southwest U.S.A. . 


GRANLUND, JOHN. Lusthusporten, Stock- 
holm 6, Sweden. Prof. Nordic & comp. 
Folklife Rsc., Dir. Inst. for Folklife Rese. 
Soc. anth., folklore, ethnol. Soc. & econ. 
conditions, Medieval cul. hist., folk fiction. 
Eur. E 
Granovist, HILMA N. Ulfsbyvagen 8 A 16, 
Munkberget, Helsingfors, Finland. — Soc. 
anth. Mohammedan customs among Arabs 
(marriage, birth, children, death & burial, 
changes in life & conditions of Arab 
women), Palestine, Jordan. M 


GRAU, RupoLr. Mont-Cenis Str. 210, Herne 
i. W., Germany. Konrektor (former As., 
Ethnol. Inst., U. Leipzig). Cul. anth. 
(ethnol.). Soc. inst., relig. inst. & customs. 
Afr. F 


GRAY, Rosert F. 137 Davenport Hall, U. of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Visiting Ac. Prof. 
Anth., U. of Ill. Soc. anth. Soc. svstems.., 
primitive medicine, hist. of med. Afr. F 


GREENBERG, JOSEPH. 501 W. 123 St., New 
York 27, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Colum- 





bia U. Ling. Psycho-ling. Afr. 


S. of 
Sahara. F 


GREENGO, RoperT E. Dept. Anth., U. Wash. 
ington, Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. As. Prof, 
Arch., New World prehist. N. Amer. — N 

GREENMAN, EMERSON. Cur., Mus. Anth,, 
Div. of Great Lakes, U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac. Prof., U. Mich, 
Arch., paleol., mesol., neol., early man in 
New World. Eurasia, N. Afr., e. N. Amer. 

W 

GRIFFIN, JAMES B. Dir., Mus. Anth., U, 
Mus. Building, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A, 
Prof. Anth., U. Michigan. Arch. Amer, 


N. Eurasia AN 
GrimM, Hans. Charlottenstr, 19', Berlin 


W. 8, Germany. Dir., Inst. Anth., Hum. 
boldt U. Phys. anth. (osteological & in 
living). Body build, changes going on in 
man; pop. genetics, applied anth. in med, 
S. E. Eur., Asia Minor. EM 
GRINSELL, LESLIE VALENTINE. Cur. Arch, 
The City Mus., Queens Rd., Bristol 8, 


England. British prehist. Sepulchral 
monuments. Neol. Bronze Age. of south. 
western England. E 


GRonpbijs, Lopewtjk H. Ysbrantsz str. |, 
Scheveningen, Netherlands. Delegate for 
Holland, Intn’l Ac. of Byzantine Studies, 
Classical Philos. Christian orient, Chris- 
tian iconography, Neo-platonic & medie- 
val philos. M 


GROOTAERS, WILLEM A. 696,  2-chrome 
Matsubaracho, Setagaya-ku, lokyo, 
Japan. Dialect geog. Folklore, phonetics, 
popular relig. of China, Romance and 
Germanic langs. Japan, China. A 

GROSJEAN, Rocer. 43 rue Laffitte, Paris 
IX, France. Centre Natl. de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Inst. de Paleont. Hum. — Pre: 
hist. arch. Proto- & prehist. of Corsica, 
Protohist. of Medit. is. E 

Gross, Huco. Kunigundendamm 59, Ban- 
berg, Germany. Retired high — school 
teacher. Quaternary geochronology, Pol- 
len analysis, radiocarbon dating, Stone 
Age arch., biogeog. of Upper Pleistocene, 

W 

GROSLIER, BERNARD PHILIPPE, 4 rue Torti- 
celli, Paris 17, France. Chief Arch., Ecole 
francaise d’Extréme-Orient. — Hist., hist. 
of civ., arch. India & Indian expansion, 
arch. & hist. sociol. S. FE. Asia. A 


GROTTANELLI, VINIGE L. Dir., Ist. per 
le Civilta Prim., U. Roma, Rome, Italy. 
Ethnol. Cul. diffusion. Afr.; coastal & in- 
sular peoples of Indian Ocean area. AF 


Groves, Murray. Sr. Lect. in Soc. Anth, 

U. Auckland, Box 2553 Auckland, New 
Zealand. Soc. anth. Soc. struct., soc. 
change, colon. adm., ethnogr. Melanesia, 
Polynesia. 


GRUBER, JACOB W. As. Prof. Anth., lemple 
U., Philadelphia 22, Pa., U.S.A. Gen. 
anth., Amer. arch. Hist. of Anth. & te- 
lated sci. WwW 


GUDSCHINSKY, SARAH ©. Caixa Postal 4216, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Chrmn., ‘Tec hnical 
Studies Comm., Brazil Branch, Summer 
Inst. of Ling. Comp. & descriptive Ling. 
(& literacy), Dialectology, —psycho-ling. 
Brazil, Mexico. } 


GuiarT, JEAN. 147 Ave. J.B. Clement, 
Clamart (Seine), France. Prof., Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, 
Paris. Soc. anth., hist. of religs., hist. & 
cult. contact. Oceania. 0 
GurreraAs Howmes, CAtixra. Ignacio Es 
teva #36 bis apt. 8, México 18, DF, 
Mexico. Prof. Ethnol., Natl. School. Anth, 
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Mexico. Ethnol., soc. anth. Soc. org., soc. 
integration, world view. Mexico: Mayance 
groups-Chiapas & Veracruz. 

Guiick, Joun. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. of 
Sociol. & Anth., U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Soc. org., 
esp. commun, structure & ethos, relation 
to total soc. & cult., accult., esp. planned 
changes in non-industrial cults., incon- 
gruent & covert values systems. Mid. East, 
FE. Cherokee Indians. M-N 


GuLuiver, Puivip. African Studies Program, 
154 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Prim. pastoralism, comp. anal- 
ysis of soc. insts., soc. change in rural soc., 
pol. systems. E. & Central Afr. F 


GumMEL, Hans. Friesenstr. 16, (23) Nord- 
enham-Einswarden, Germany. Former 
Dir., Brandenburgisches Landesamt fiir 
Vor- und Friithgeschichte, Potsdam. 
Arch., hist. of arch. sci. Eur, E 


Guntuer, ERNA. Washington State Mus., U. 
Washington, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. Prof. 
Anth., U. Wash. Prim. art, material cul. 
Northwest U.S.A., Pacific. N-O 


Gusinpe, Martin. Prof., Anth. Inst., Nanzan 
U., 6 Gokenya-cho, Showa-ku, Nagoya, 
Japan. Ethnol., pgymies. S$. Amer., S. 
Afr. F-S 


GuTHE, ALFRED K. 657 East Ave., Rochester 
7,N.Y., U.S.A. Cur. Anth., Rochester Mus. 
of Arts & Scis. N. Amer. Arch. N.Y. 
& northeast arch.; mus. problems & cura- 
torial functions. Iroquois ethnology. N. 
Amer., N.Y., northeast U.S.A. N 


GuyAn, WALTER ULRicH. Prof., Dir. Mus. zu 
Allerheiligen, Schaffhausen, Switzerland. 
Arch. Europe. E 


H 


HAAG, WittiaM G. Sch. of Geol., Louisiana 
State U., Baton Rouge, La., U.S.A. Prof. 
Anth. Arch., ethnozoo. of dog & other do- 
mestic animals, philos. of art in- cul. 
theory, early culs. of N. Amer. Southeast- 
ern U.S.A. N 


Haas, Mary R. Dept. of Linguistics, U. Cal., 
Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. Prof. Ling. & 

Siamese. Ling. Comp. reconstruction, 
genetic classification, struct. ling., lexicog- 
raphy. N. Amer. S. FE. Asia. A-N 
HABERLAND, E1ke. Licbigstr. 41, Frankfurt 
a. M., Germany. As., Frobenius-Inst. 
Cul. anth. Cul. hist. of Ethiopia, mega- 
lithic culs., cattle complex, divine kinship. 
Afr., Oceania. M-O 

HABERLAND, WOLFGANG. Chief, Dept. Amer., 
Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde, Binderstr. 14, 
Hamburg 13, Germany. Arch., theory & 

gen. Amers., Cent. Amer., N. W. S. Amer. 
S 

HABFRLANDT, ARTHUR. Sieveringerstr. 5 
Vienna XIX, Austria. Tit. U. Prof., Re- 
tired Dir. ©. Mus. fiir Vélkerkunde 
Comp. folklore. Austria, Eur. E 


HACHMANN, ROLF. Bockhorst 48, Hamburg- 
Blankenese, Germany. Privatdozent, U. 
Hamburg. Arch. Bronze Age, Iron Age. 
Mid., S. EF. Eur., Asia Minor, Syria. E-M 
HACKENBERG, Ropert A. As. Dir., Anth. 
Dept., Bur. Ethnic Rsc., 1005 Palm Rd., 
U. Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. — Soc. 
anth., comp. studies of sociocul. change in 
modern peasant pops. Southwestern U.S.A, 
S. E. Asia. A-N 
HADLEIGH-West, FREDERICK. Box 5, Col., 
Alaska. As. Prof., U. Alaska. Human or 
cul. ecol., new world arch., early man, cul. 
anth., geogr. Arctic, subarctic, Alaska, 
New World. N-S 
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HADLOCK, WENDELL. Dir., Farnsworth Mus., 
Rockland, Me., U.S.A. Arch. Northeast 
U.S.A. N 

HAFKEL, JOseF. Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna I, 
Austria. Prof., Dir. Inst. fiir Vélkerkunde. 
Ethnol. Ethnosociol., relig. ethnol. Esp. 
Amers. Ww 

Hacar, HetmMur. ‘Torsvikssviingen 23', 
Liding6, Sweden. Inst. for folklivsforsk- 
ning, Stockholm. Cul. anth., ethnol. Ma- 
terial cul., means of transportation, draft 
animals, settlement rsc., villages. Scandi 


navia, Finland, Baltic, E. Eur. E 
HAGIwARA, ‘Tatsuo. 55 Minami-cho, 
Itabashi-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Ac. prof., 


Pokyo Gakugei U.  Folk-relig. Relat. be- 
tween folk-relig. and natl. relig., relig. 
cult, priesthood. Shinto priest. Japan. A 


HALL, Epwarp T., JR. 5404 Burling Rd., 
Washington 14, D.C., U.S.A. Pres., Over- 
seas ‘Training & Rsc., Inc. Cul. anth., 
applied anth., theory of cul. Unit of 
study, problems of cul. change, technol., 
psycho-ling., applied cul. anth., anth. & 
gen. educ. Ww 


HALL, Ropert A., JR. Div. Modern Langs., 
Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Ling. 
Descriptive & hist. ling. Romance langs. 
& lits., pidgin & creole langs. New Guinea, 
Carib., Italy, France. E-O-S 
HALLOWELL, A. IrRvING. Box 14, Bennett 
Hall, U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 
U.S.A. Prof. Anth. Cul. anth., pers. & 
cul., hist. of anth., accult., relat. of N. 
Amer. Indians with whites. N 


HALPERN, ABRAHAM M. 550 E. Rustic Rd., 
Santa Monica, Cal., U.S.A. Soc. Scientist, 
RAND Corp. Cul. anth., ling. Contemp. 

Far Eastern affairs. ! 

HALPERN, JorL. Dept. Anth., U. California, 
Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. Soc. 
anth., cul, change, applied anth. Comm. 
studies, anth. bibl. Arctic, FE. Eur., S. E. 
Asia. Ww 

HALPerr, Hersert. Dean of Col., Prof. 
Sociol., Blackburn Col., Carlinville, TL, 
U.S.A. Folklore. Amer., Britain, W. Eur. 

E-N 

HALrop, MatrrHew M. 4069 Honmachida, 
Machida P.O, Dist., Tokyo, Japan. Lect., 

Ling. Circle, Tokyo U. — Lang., lit. Mon- 

golia, Manchuria, Tibet. A 


HAMMOND, Dororny. Insir., Dept. of 


Sociol.-Anth., Brooklyn Col., Bedford 
\ve., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. Ethnol. 
Relig., cul. & pers. Aust. oO 


Hamp, Eric. Ac. Prof. of Ling., U. Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ilinois, U.S.A. Ling. Langs. 
of Eur., India, Pakistan, Caucasus, FE. Asia 
n. of China, N. & Central Amer.; Gen. 
ling. theory. Ww 


HAmMpL, FRANZ. Gussenbauergasse 7/I1/3, 
Vienna 9, Austria. Museumsrat, N.O. 
Landesmus., Vienna. Prehist. Prehist. & 
early hist. copper, iron mining. Ww 


HANGAR, FRANz. Hiessgasse 4/20, Vienna 
Ill, Austria. Prof. U. Vienna. Human pre- 
hist. E. Eur., N. Asia, Near EF... Ww 


HANGERT, WaALTRAUD. Zamora 43, Jalapa, 
Ver., México. Prof. ad Univ. Ethnol., 
Prehist., paleol. rock painting. Magda 
lénien bored stones, shamanism of Siberia, 
Aust., prim. relig., prehist. art of Eur., 
Mexican legends. Ww 
HANIHARA, KAzuRO. Zoller Dental Clinic, U. 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Ac. Prof., 
Dept. Legal Med., Sapporo Med. Col., 
Sapporo, Japan. Phys. anth. Human 
evol., dentition, individual identification 


from skeletons, age change, sex difference. 
Worldwide. Ww 


HANKS, JANE R. North Bennington, Ver- 
mont. Ethnol. Thailand, Canadian 
Blackfoot. A-N 


HANNA, BERTRAM L. As. Prof. Genetics, 
Med. Col. of Va., Richmond, Va., U.S.A. 
Human genetics, biostatistics, phys. anth, 
Pop. struct., hair pigmentation, phys. 
growth. WwW 


HANSEN, ASAEL T. Box 2982, U., Alabama, 
U.S.A. Prof. Sociol. & Anth., U. Ala. Soc. 
anth., applied anth., cul. & pers. Caste & 
minority structs., processes in complex 
socs., relats. between soc.-cul. condition- 
ing, soc.-cul. struct. U.S.A., esp. S.; S. E. 
Mexico. N 


HANSEN, HENNY HARALD. Vesters@gade 72, 
Copenhagen V, Denmark. As., Ethnogr. 
Dept., Natl. Mus., Copenhagen. Cul. 
anth. Costumes, soc. position of Moham- 
medan women. Mid. East. M 


HARDEN, DoNALD B., 48 Kensington Court, 
London W. 8, England. Dir., London 
Mus., Kensington Palace, W. 8. Ancient 
glass, Phoenician arch., Neol. to A.D. 1000, 
Eur. & Near E. E-M 


HARING, Doucias G. 117 Euclid Terrace, 
Syracuse 10, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Syra- 
cuse U.  Ethnol. Soc. org., relig. & magic, 
gov., cul.-fostered pers. patterns, hist., cul. 
behavior as biol. functioning. Japan, 
Ryikya Is., E. & S. Asia, Oceania. A-O 


Hartow, Harry. Primate Lab., 22 N. Char- 
ter St., Madison, Wis., U.S.A. Prof. 
Psychol., U. Wis. Psychol., primatology. 
Psychophysiology, learning, motivation in 
primates. Ww 


Harp, Evmer, Jr. Prof. Anth., Dartmouth 
Col., Hanover, N.H., U.S.A. Arch., 
ethnogr. Accult., Boreal Forest culs. Eski- 
mos. Arctic. Y 


HARRINGTON, MARK R. Highland Park, Los 
Angeles 42, Cal., U.S.A. Curator, South- 
west Mus. Arch., ethnogr., material cul. N. 
Amer., U.S.A., Canada, Alaska. N 


Harris, MARVIN. Dept. Anth., Columbia U., 
N.Y. 27, N.Y., U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. anth. 
Race relats., econ., colonialism, accult., 
soc. stratification, folk-urban, comm. stud- 
ies, nature of cul. S. Afr., esp. Mozam- 
bique; S. Amer., esp. Brazil. F-S 


HARRISON, GEOFFREY AINSwoRTH. Anth. 
Lab., U. Liverpool, England. Lect. in 
Phys. Anth. & Human Genetics. Phys. 
anth. Genetics of adaptability in mam- 
mals, toxonomy theory, genetics of human 
hybrid pops. WwW 


Harrison, ‘Tom. Cur. Sarawak Mus., Ku- 


ching, Sarawak. Gov. Ethnol. Arch., 
ethnol. Borneo life, present & past. oO 
Harr, C. W. M. U. of Istanbul, Istanbul, 
Turkey. Soc. anth. Theory, soc. struct., 


applied anth., hist. of anth. Aust., Pac., 
Canadian & N. Plains Indians. N-O 


Hart, DOoNnN. Dept. Anth., Syracuse U., 
Syracuse 10, N.Y., U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. 
anth. Peasant culs., prim. relig., cul. 
change, underdev. couns., soc. org., folk- 
lore, riddles. S. E. Asia. A 


HARTKE, WOLFGANG. ‘Tengstrasse 3/11, Mu- 
nich 13, Germany. Prof., Dir. Geogr. Inst., 
Fechnische Hochschule, Munich. — Sociol. 
anth., geogr. anth. Soc. geogr., indus- 
trializ., urbaniz., agr. geogr. W. Eur., Ger 
many. E 

HARTMANN, Horst. Arnimallee 23, Berlin- 
Dahlem, Germany. wiss. Angestellter, Mus. 
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fiir Vélkerkunde, Berlin. Ethnol. N. Amer. 
Indians, Eskimo. N 


HASFLBERGER-BLAHA, HERTA. Hauslabgasse 
21/13, Vienna 5, Austria. Hochschulassist- 
ant, Kunstgeschichtliche Inst., Karlsplatz 
13, Vienna 4. Prim. art. Afr. 

HASLER, JUAN A. Zamora 43, Jalapa, Ver., 
Mexico. U. Prof., Jalapa. Ling. Nawa,, 
Ocuiltec, Totonac, Tepehua, Otomi. Folk- 
ways, relig.. bones in cul. or legend, 
Hachas-Palmas complex. Mid. Amer., E. 
Mexico. N-S 


Hasstor, OLor. Ferievigen 58, Bromma, 
Sweden. Docent, Stockholm U. Maritime 


ethnol., hist. WwW 
HAtTTorI, SHIRO. 506 Yoyogi-Hatsudai, 
Shibuya-ku, Tokovo, Japan. Prof., U. 
Tokyo.  Gen., descriptive, hist., comp. 
ling. Altaic, Japanese. A 


Hattori, TAKrsH!, 1322, Kichijoji, Mu- 
sashino City, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Hok- 
kaido Gakugei Daigaku. Ling., ethnol. 
Gilvak, Sakhalin, Lower Amur. A 


Havupricourt, ANprF G. 47 r. Assas, Paris 6, 
France. Rsc., C.N.R.S. Ling., technol. S. 
E. Asia, Oceania, China, Amer. A-O-N 


HAUGHTON, SIDNFY Henry. Inter-Afr. Sci. 
Correspondent for Geol., C.C.T.A., P.O. 
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fornia, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. Arch. 
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Ww 
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266, Bloemfontein, Orange Freestate, 5 
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in S. Afr., his cul. & other acs.; S. Afr. in 
relat. to rest of the world. F-W 
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Washington 7, D.C., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., Wash. 
Area Human Relats. Area File, 4501 Mass. 
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Hotmer, Nus M. P.O. Box 40, Lund, 
Sweden. Prof., Lund U. Ling. Amer. 
Indian, Orient, Austronesia. Ww 


Hoimes, Lowett D. Dept. Soc. & Anth., U. 
Wichita, Wichita 8, Kansas, U.S.A. Cul. 
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raphy. Polynesia, Oceania, Samoa. oO 


HotMevist, WILHELM. Storgatan 41, Stock- 
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Hottvep, Erik. Andersen Nex@vej 12, 
Soborg, Denmark. Prof., U. Copenhagen. 
Eskimo cul., lang. N. Amer. Arctic, Green- 
land. , 
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Gloggnitz, N. Oe., Austria. Arch. & ethnol. 
N. E. Afr., E. Afr., S. W. Asia. A-F-M 


HONIGMANN, JOHN. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C., 
US.A. Prof. Anth. Cul. & pers., ethnol. 
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Amer., Pakistan. A-N 


Hooyer, Dirk Avperr. Cur. Fossil Verte 
brates, R¥ksmus. van Natuurlyke Hist., 
Leiden, Netherlands. Vertebrate paleon. 
Pleist., prehist. mammals. §. E. Asia, Eur. 

A-E 
Hort, Icuiro. No. 1, Kawauchi-jataku, 
Kawauchi, Sendai, Japan. Prof. Hist. of 
Relig., TOkoku U., Sendai. Hist. of religs., 
anth. of relig. Prim. & ancient religs. 
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Asia. ! 
Horvatu, JANos. Prof. Econ., Kossuth 
Found., 207 E. 37th St., New York, N.Y., 
U.S.A. Cooperative socs. Econ. org. of 
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DE Hostros, ApoLro. 1859 Odette, Santurce, 
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Hous, Maurice. Inst. Francais d’Afr. 


Noire, Dakar, Senegal. Chef de la Section 
de Linguistique. __Ling., ethnol. W. Afr. 
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Howarp, Georce D. 3 Holbrook Drive, 
Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. Soc. Affairs Of- 
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Afr. s. of Sahara; S. Amer. F-S 


Howarp, JAMes H. 2312 6th Ave., N., Grand 
Forks, N.D., U.S.A. As. Prof., U. North 
Dakota. Ethnol., arch. Accult., nativistic 
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Howe, F. Crark. Ac. Prof. Anth., U. 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Phys. 
anth., paleo-anth. Human evol., fossil man 
& life of peoples in Pleistocene, primate 
evol. Afr., Eur. E-F 


Howes, W. W. Peabody Mus., Harvard 
U., Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. 
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tion. Ww 
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Conservadora, Mus. del Pueblo Espanol. 
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Hoyt, ELizABetu E. Prof. Econ., Iowa State 
U. of Sci. & Technol., Ames, Ia., U.S.A. 
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Hsu, Francis L. K. Prof., Chrmn. Dept. 
Anth., Northwestern U., Evanston, IIL, 
U.S.A. Cul. anth. Cul. & pers., relig., soc. 
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temp. U.S.A. A-N 
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Huser, Huco. Anthropos Inst., Posieux 
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Kweichou, Szechuan, China. A 
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Hucues, CHARLES C. 530 Hudson St., Ithaca, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Acting As. Prof. Anth., Cor- 
nell U., Ithaca. Soc. anth. Eskimo & 
arctic studies, sociocul. change, cul. & 
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Hucues, Jack T. 1903 3rd Ave., Canyon, 
Fex., U.S.A. Head, Dept. Geol., W. Texas 
State Col. Arch, Caddoans, early man, 
Pleist. Great Plains, Tex. N 


HuGuHes, JOHN. P.O. B. 50, Stegi, Swaziland, 


S. Afr. Sociol., Swaziland Gov. Soc. anth. 
academic & applied soc. anth. Nguni & 
neighbouring areas, S. Afr. F 
HUuIZINGA, JOHAN. 30 Janskerkhof, Utrecht, 
Holland. Phys. anth., human genetics. 
Eur., Afr. E-F 


HULFKRANTZ, AKE. Roslagsgatan 8, Stock- 


holm, Sweden. Prof., U. Stockholm. 
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Plains, Basin, Lapps. E-N 
Huse, FrReperick S. R.R. 5, Box 426, 


Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., U. Ariz. 
Phys. anth., soc. org., migration, genetics. 
E. Asia, W. Eur. A-E 
vOoN HuMso.pt, Wo. A. Aptdo. 8181, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico. Ethnol. Mexicanistic 


HuUMMEL, SircBert. iiber Auerbach (Vogtl) 
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Volkerkunde zu Leipzig. Anth. Ethnol., 
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Hunt, Epwarp E., JR. Peabody Mus., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Lect., Harvard U. 
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HuzayyIn, SOLIMAN A. Rector, U. Assiut, 
Upper Egypt, U.A.R.  Prehist. arch. N. 
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U. Mavor de San Simon, Cochabamba, 
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Nakame- 
Japan. Mem., 
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form, kinship system, age class, secret soc.), 
prim. econ. & law. Oceania, S. E. Asia, 
Japan, Okinawa. A-O 


Izikowitz, Kart Gustav 
Hamngatan 12, 


. Etnogr. Mus., N 
Goteborg C, Sweden. 

IzuM1, Sencut. 43 Komagome-Sendagi-cho, 
Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. As. Prof., Inst. 
for Cul. Anth., U. Tokyo. Cul. anth. 
Andean cul. Japan. A-S 
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Jacoss, 


JAcoss, 


JAEN EsQUuIVAL, 


JAENICKE, INGEBORG, 


JASINSKI, FRANK. 


Jay, Rosert R. 1635-B Keller Rd., 


JELDEs, 


Izutsu, TOSHIHIKO. 141, 3-chome, Nishiogi- 
kubo, Suginami, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Keié 
U. Ling., esp. semantics, ethnoling. 
Philos., soc. anth., lit. Near, Mid., Far East. 

A-M 


J 


Joun. B.P. 3577, 
Congo. Prof., U. 
Congo Belge et du  Ruanda-Urundi. 
Ling., lit. Negro Afr. langs., esp. Belgian 
Congo, oral & modern lit. Afr. S. of Sahara. 


Elisabethville, 


Belgian officielle du 


ret raps Prof. Anth., U. 
ington, Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. 
folklore, cul. x pers., ling. Method & 
theory in folklore, humor, socio-cul. fac- 
tors in oral lit. Ore., Wash. N 


Maria Teresa. Pasante de 
Antropologia Fisica, Inst. Nac. de Antr. ¢ 
Hist. Ernesto Elorduy #12, Mexico 20, D. 
F. Col. Gpe. Inn. Phys. anth. Anthro- 
pometry, statistics, psych., anatomy. Ww 


Wash- 
Ethnol., 


Instr., Cuttington Col., 
% Bishop’s House, Monrovia, Liberia, W. 


Afr. Soc. anth. Studies of women. Afr. 

F 
James, Atice. Box 606 Awali, Bahrain I., 
Persian Gulf. Former As. Prof., Hunter 


Col., N.Y., N.Y., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Mate- 
rial cul., town planning. Mid. East, S. 
Amer., esp. Brazil. M-S 


JaAMes, Epwin Otiver. Hidsfield House, 
Cumnor Hill, Oxford, England. Prof., Ox- 
ford & London U. Arch., soc. anth. Cave 
paintings & decorations, myth & ritual, 
esp. sacred kingship, priesthood, sacrifice, 
sacred marriage. Palaeol. Eur., (France & 
Spain), Near East, E. Medit., Aegean. E-M 
JANKUHN, Hersert. Dahlmannstr. 4, Gott- 
ingen, Germany. Prof., U. Gé6ttingen. 
Arch. Iron Age, Viking period. Cent., N. 
Eur. E 
Jaka, Atvaro. Hernan Cortés 2255, San- 
tiago, Chile. Prof. Auxiliar de Hist. Soc. 


vy Econ., Inst. Pedagogico, U. Chile. 
Econ. hist. of colon. period, (problems of 
work). Indians, Hispanic Amer. S 


Y% John Thompson, 10816 
McLennan, Granda Hills, Cal., U.S.A. Cul. 
& applied anth. Technol. & its relationship 
to rest of cul., role theory, soc. control. 
Ww 


Hono- 
lulu 14, Hawaii, U.S.A. U. Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu. Soc, anth. Soc. org., pol. org., hist. 
change in rural socs. S. E. Asia, Indonesia, 
Java. A 


JAzpDZEWsKI, Konrapb. Al. Kosciuszki 52 m.3, 
Lodz, Poland. Prof., U. L6dz. Dir., Arch. 
& Ethnog. Mus., Léd/. — Prehist. arch., 
Ethnic problems from Neol. to Early Mid. 
Ages with emphasis on the Slavs, Celts & 
Teutons; N., Central & E. Eur. 


Jerrreys, M. D. W. Witwatersrand U., Jo- 
hannesburg S. Afr. Retired. Cul. anth., 
law. Divine kingship, law, soc. struct., soc. 
org., cul. contacts, hist. Afr., W. Afr. F 


Fipet. Cas. 301, Inst. Central de 
Biol., U. Concepcion, Chile. Prof. Zoo. 
Phys. anth. WwW 


JELINEK, ArrHUR J. Dept. Anth., U. Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Arch., Pleist. mammalian paleon., arid 
areas, cul. sequence from Paelo-Indian to 
village-level cultivation, ecol. New World, 
w. N. Amer. N-W 


Moravian Mus., Nam, 25 
Czechoslovakia. Phys. 


JELINEK, JAN. Dir., 
Unora 8, Brno, 





anth. Palaeoanth. 


Czechoslovakia, esp, 
Moravia. 


Jenkins, Joun G. As. Keeper, U. Mus. of 
English Rural Life, U. Reading, 7 Shin. 
field Rd., Reading, England. Soc. anth, 
material anth. British Isles, W. Eur. 


JENNINGS, JESSE D. Dept. Anth., U. Utah, 
Salt Lake City 12, Utah, U.S.A. Prof. N, 
Amer. arch., gen. anth. Arch. synthesis, 
N. Amer. Plains & Great Basin. N 
JENSEN, ADOLF ELLEGARD. Liebigstrasse 4], 
Frankfurt a.M., Germany. Prof.; Dir, 
Frobenius-Inst., Frankfurt. Ethnol, 
comp. sci. of relig. Afr., Indonesia. FO 


Jensen, D. Cross. Ac. Prof., Hunter Col, 
695 Park Ave., N.Y. 21, -N-Y., USA 
Arch. e. N. Amer., Mid. East. MLN 

Jessor, RicHARD. Ac. Prof., Inst. of Be. 


havioral Sci., U. Colorado, Boulder, Colo, 
U.S.A. Pers., cul. & pers., behavior 
theory. Deviant behavior, rsc. methodol, 
pers. measurement. W 


Jest, CorRNEILLE. 9 Rue de Sévres, Boulogne 
sur Seine, Seine, France. Attaché de 
Recherches, Centr. Natl. Recherche Sc, 
Soc. anth., technol. Technical changes, 
new technol. adaptation in rural areas, 
soc. problems, modific. of soc. structures in 
rural comms. India  (Sikkim,) Sahara, 
France. A-E-F 
JerroMar, Kare. Bergg. 12, Perchtoldsdorf, 
N.O., Austria. a.o. Prof., U. Vienna. Arch. 
N. Asia, Cent. Asia, Karakorum. A 


Jintow, RAGNAR. Floragatan 20, Viisteris, 


Sweden. — Eur. anth. Ploughing imple. 
ments. Eur. 
JorFE, NATALIE F. 400 FE. 93rd St., N-Y. 28, 


N.Y., U.S.A. Lect., Brooklyn Col. Accult, 

contemp. cul., food habits, pers. & cul, 

Jewish family life, adolescence. Amer. In- 

dian, modern U.S.A. N 

JOHANSEN, ULLA. Bogenstr. Ila, Hamburg 
13, Germany.  <Anth. Hist., relig., arts, 

material cul. Near East, Mid. & N. Asia. 

AM 


As. Prof., 325 Ford Hall, 
U. Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
U.S.A. Arch., ethnol., mus. Prehist., econ. 
S. E. Asia, S. Amer., N. Amer. A-NS 


JOHNSON, FReperick. Cur., R. Peabody 
Found., Box 71, Andover, Mass., U.S.A. 
Arch., arch. interpretation, ecol. point of 
view, food gathering by natural extrac- 
tion. N. Amer., esp. N., Southwest, Cal. 


JOHNSON, ELDEN. 


r 


Jounson, Guy B. Dept. Afr. Studies, Rhodes 
U., Grahamstown, Union of S. Re (to 


6-30-60). Prof. Sociol. & Anth., U. North 
Sandie Chapel Hill, N.C., U re Cul. 
anth., sociol. Race problems, accult. 
ethnogr. of Afr. Afr. S. of Sahara, U.S.A. 
Sea Is. F-N 


JOHNSON, IRMGARD W. Ave. 
117, Coyoacan, D.F., 
Nac. Indigenista. 


Francisco Sosa 
Mexico. KRsc., Inst. 
Fextile technol. Arch. 


& contemporary Indian textiles. Middle 
Amer. NS 
Jones, Gwitym IT. 51 Maids’ Causeway, 


Cambridge, England. Lect., 
Soc. anth, Kinship, soc. 


Cambridge U. 
struct., soc. con- 


trol, gov. W. Afr., Nigeria. 

Jones, J. A. 1350 Lakeview Rd. S. W., Al 
buquerque, N.M., U.S.A. Rsc. Associate, 
U. New Mexico. — Ethnol., ethnohist. Hu- 
man ecol, N. Amer. N 
Jones, VotNey H. Cur. Ethnol., U. Mus. 
Building, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac 


Prof., U. Mich., Ann Arbor. | Am, Indian 
ethnol., ethneobotany, cul. ecol., crop plant 
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§ 
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Ac 
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origins. Origin & dev. of Amer. cul. pat- 
terns, relationships to envirs. N. Amer. N 


JorvA, FRANCISCO. San Vicente 3, Oviedo, 
Spain. Dir., Serv. de _ Investigaciones 
Arqueol. Prehist. arch., palaeo-ethnol. 
Mid. & Upper Palaeol., art, Solutrean and 
Magdalenian Spanish cul. S. W. Eur., 
Spain. E 
JORGENSEN, JORGEN B. Nérre Alle 63, Copen- 

“ hagen, Denmark. Leader, Lab. Phys. Anth. 
Phys. anth. Prehist. Denmark, Greenland. 

E 

DE JOSSELIN DE JONG, Patrick E. 32, Laan 
van Oud-Poelgeest, Oegstgeest, Nether- 
lands. Prof. Cul. Anth., Leiden U. Cul. 
& soc. anth. Soc. struct.; Islam. S. E. Asia. 


Jiincens, HANS W. wiss. As., Anth. Inst., U. 
“Kiel, Olshausenstr. 40, Kiel, Germany. 
Applied phys. anth., eugenics. Seats & 
chairs. Demographic problems of mental 
deficiency, crime, etc. Ww 
JUNGHANS, SIEGFRIED. Hauptkonservator, 
“Wiirtt. Landesmus. Stuttgart, Altes 
Schloss, Stuttgart, Germany. Arch., met- 
allurgy of antiq., aeneolithikum. Europe, 
Near East. E-M 
JUNGRAITHMAYR, HERRMANN. Sh. el Aziz Os- 
“man, 6, Cairo-Zamalek 11, Egypt. Dozent 
of Goethe-Inst., Munich-Cairo. Afr. 
ling. esp. Sudan. Ling. & soc. anth., hist. 
of Hamites & Afr. Arabs. Sudan, N. E. 
Afr. M 
JUNGWIRTH, JOHANN. Rotenl6wengasse 7, 
“Vienna IX, Austria. Vertr. Bed. d. wiss. 
Dienstes, Anth. Abt. d. Naturhist. Mus., 
Vienna. Phys. anth. Human genetics, 
papillary line system, paleoanth. of Dan 
ube area. Ww 


K 
KAHLER, HANS. ap! Prof. & Dozent, Seminar 
fiir Indonesische u. Siidseesprachen, 36, 
Alsterglacis 3, Hamburg 36, Germany. 
Ling., cul. sci. Austronesia. Oo 


KAHLER-MEyer, Emmi. Alsterglacis 3, Ham- 
burg 36, Germany. apl. Prof. Dozentin, 
Sem. fiir Afr. Sprachen u. Kulturen, Ham- 
burg U. Bantu langs., ling. Afr. F 


KAHLKE, HANS-DietRICH. Humboldt-Str. 50, 
Weimar, Germany. Mus. fiir Ur- und 
Friihgeschichte. © Arch., Neol. — civ., 
Paleol. hunting, Pleist. paleon. Eur., Asia, 
China, Mongolia. A-E 


KALTWASSER, JORGE. Calle Ejército 233, San- 
tiago, Chile. Arch. Chile. S 
KANASEKI, TAKEO. Med. Col., Kyushu U., 
Fukuoka-shi, Japan. Prof. Anat. & Lect. 
Anth. Phys. anth., ethnol., arch., ancient 
man in Japan, modern Far East, arch. in 
Formosa and Ryukyu Is., ethnol. in Far 
East. 

KANEKO, ERIKA. Fujisawa-shi, Katase 1430, 
Japan. Lect., Tokyo Met. U. Ethnol., pre- 
hist., burial practices, cul.-hist. reconstruc- 
tions. 8. E. Asia, Taiwan. A 
KAPLAN, BERNICE. % Lasker, Wayne State 
U. Col. of Med., 1401 Rivard, Detroit 7, 
Mich., U.S.A. Soc. & cul. anth., soc. 
change, village industrialization, econ. 
anth. Latin Amer., Mexico, Peru. N-S 


KAPLAN, EMANUEL. 23 Monterey Ave., 
Teaneck, N.J., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. of Clinical 
Anat., Columbia  U. Phys. anth., 
morphol., function interrelat. Ww 
KARPELES, Maup. 35 Princess Court, 
Queensway, London W.2, England. Sec., 
Int. Folk Music Coun. Folk music, song 
& dance. England, worldwide. E 
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Katz, Evinu. As. Prof. Sociol., Dept. of 
Sociol., U. of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl., 
U.S.A. Social psych. Transmission & ac- 
ceptance of innovation; communication; 
migration, small group rsc. 


KAUFFMANN, HAns E. Silberbachstr. 11, 
Freiburg i. Br., Germany. Cul. anth., 
ethnol., Megalithic cul., thread-square, 
shifting agr., Hindu iconography. Hill 
tribes of Assam, Chittagong, Burma, Thai- 
land, Indochina. W. mainland, S. E. Asia. 

A 


Kaut, Cuarces. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., S. Illinois U., Carbondale, Ill., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth., soc. & relig. org. N. 
Amer. Indians, Philippines, S. E. Asia. 
A-N-O 


KAWABATA, ‘TOYOHIKO. 377, Kita-sekino, 
Koganei-shi, Tokyo, Japan. Dir., Folklore 
Soc. of Japan. Folklore, folk tale, calendar 
customs, custom & usage. Japan. A 


KAwat, Masao. Curator, Japan Monkey 
Cent., 55 Kurisu Inuyama-shi, Aichi, Ja- 
pan.  Primatol., sociol. pre-human pri- 
mate, Evol. of primates. Japan. 


KAWAKITA, JIRO. 14 Yobikaeshi-cho, Mat- 
sugasaki, Sakyo-ku, Kyoto, Japan. Ac. 
Prof. Geog., Osaka City U. Cul. anth., 
human geog., soc. struct., cul. struct., Cul. 
ecol., comm. study. Nepal, Himalayas, 
Tibet, Japan. A 

KAWAMURA, SHUNZO. Lect. Inst. Polytech- 
nics, Osaka City U. 12, Minamiogi-Mati, 
Kita-Ku, Osaka, Japan. Primatalogy, 
mammalogy. Society, soc. behavior, cul. & 
pers. of mammals, esp. primates, incl. fossil 
men & prim. peoples. Ww 


KAZUHIKO, SuUMIYA. Studentenheim 7. 429, 
Pfeilgasse 4-6, Vienna VIII, Austria. As. 
Prof., St. Paul’s U., Tokyo, Japan. Cul. 
anth. Prim. feudalism, comp. feudalism. 
Japan, China, Indonesia. 


Kersinc, Fevtrx M. 744 Frenchman’s Rd., 
Stanford, Cal., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Exec. 
Head Dept., Stanford U. Cul. anth. Cul. 
& soc. stability & change, pop. (demo- 
graphic) dynamics, leadership, communi- 
cation, urbaniz. Oceania, S. E. Asia. A-O 


Kenor, THOMAS F. Dept. Nat. Resources, 
Saskatchewan Mus. of Nat. Hist., Wascana 
Park, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Ethnol., arch., material cul., cul. hist. N. 
Amer. Plains, N. Woodlands, Arctic, 
plateau, N. W. Coast., Blackfoot Indians. 


pt 


KFITER, FRIEDRICH. Eisenlohrsweg 6, Ham- 
burg 20, Germany. Prof. Anth. & Genetics, 
U. Wiirzburg. Phys. anth., ethnol., cul. 
anth., multifactorial genetic paternity 
testing, race, thematic content of human 
life. Cent. Eur. E 


KFITHAHN, Epwarp L. P.O.B. 2051, Juneau, 
Alaska, U.S.A. Dir., State Hist. Libr. & 
Mus.  Ethnol., arch. Alaska. N 


KELLAR, JAMES. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., U. 
Georgia, Athens, Ga., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Arch., s. e. U.S.A. prehist. & ethnohist. N 


KeLLey, Harper. Chargé Prehist. Dept., 
Mus. de Homme, Palais de Chaillot, 
Paris l6e, France. Prehist. arch., Old 
World Paleol. Ww 
KELLEY, J. CHARLEs. Dir., Mus., S. Illinois 
U., Carbondale, Ill., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., S. 
i. U. Arch., anthropogeog., cul. dy- 
namics, arch. ecol., diffusion, cul. change, 
cul. building. Southwest U.S.A., W. Tex., 
N. Mesoamer. N 
Keciy, ArtHur R. Prof. Anth., Phi Kappa 
Hall, U. Georgia, Athens, Ga., U.S.A. 
Prehist. Etowah Mounds & relats. to S., 


Mexicanoid, Huastecan coast. Southeast 
U.S.A., Mesoamer. influences. N 


KENNARD, EpwarpD A. P.O. B. 705, Perry 
Point, Md., U.S.A. Chief, Anth. Serv., V.A. 
Hosp. Cul. anth., struct. ling., cul.- 
pers., mental health, soc. psychiat., Int. 
relats. as cross-cul. relats., problems of 
cross-cul. communication & interpretation. 
N. Amer., Southwest U.S.A., Plains. N 


KEUNING, J. Fruinlaan 14, Leiden, Nether- 
lands. Cur., Nat. Mus. of Ethnogr. Na- 
tive law & custom, customary law. Afr., 
Indonesia. A-F 


KEuR, DorotHy. 2475 Palisade Ave., N.Y. 
63, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Hunter Col. 
Human evol. & ecol., comm. studies. 
Netherlands, W. Indies. E-S 


Kipp, KENNETH E. 45 Chine Drive, Toronto 
13, Canada. Cur. Ethnol., Royal Ont. 
Mus., Toronto. Arch., ethnol., Indian 
trade goods in e. N. Amer. Canadian 
ethnohist. N 


KIppER, ALFRED, IT, Ac. Dir., U. Mus., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Arch., early man, 
formative culs., classic culs. Amer., Andes, 
Highlands. Ss 


Kipper, ALFRED V. 41 Holden St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Retired. Arch., 
material cul., ceramics, prehist. work in 
stone. Greater Southwest U.S.A., Meso- 
amer. N 


Kim, Won-Yonc. Chief Cur., Rsc. Dept., 
Nat. Mus. of Korea, Duksoo Palace, Seoul, 
Korea. Arch. Prehist. of Korea, esp. 
pottery; prehist. of Japan & China in re- 
lat. to Korea. Arch. of Three Kingdoms 
Period, Korea. A 
KIMBALL, SOLON T. Prof., Teachers Col., 
Columbia U., N.Y. 27, N.Y., U.S.A. Soc. 
anth., applied anth., anth. & educ., com- 
mun., soc. & cul. processes & change. Ire- 
land, Navaho, S. U.S.A., Brazil. E-N-S 


KIMMIG, WOLFGANG. 0.6 Prof., Dir., Inst. 
fiir Vorgeschichte, Schloss, Tiibingen, 
Wiirtt., Germany. Prehist. arch., Iron Age. 
Mid., W. Eur. E 

KIMURA, KUNIHIKO. 4-50, 
Ota-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Ac. Prof., Dept. 
Anat., Toho U. Med. Sch. Phys. anth., 
dev. of children, gross anat., dermato- 
glyphics. Ww 

KING, ARDEN. Mid. Amer. Rsc. Inst., New 
Orleans 15, La., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Tu- 
lane U., New Orleans. Cul. anth., arch., 
values & value implementation in cul. 
change, cul. hist. with ref. to concepts of 
civ., cul. evol. Modern Mesoamer. ‘i 


Omori-machi, 


i 


KING, DALE StuART. Six Shooter Canyon, 
Globe, Ariz., U.S.A. Publisher; retired 
arch., Natl. Park Serv. Arch., ethnol., Pub- 
lications, southwest U.S.A. N 


Kirsy, EpwArp Stuart. Chrmn., Dept. 
Econ. & Pol. Sci., U. Hong Kong, Hong 
Kong. Econ., econ. hist., econ. dev. & soc. 
change. Japan, China, Asia. A 


KITAHARA, MACHIKO. No. 65 Tokyu Skyline, 
32 Nampeidai, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Lect., Tokyo Woman’s Christian Col. 

KirAMuRA, Hajime. 1-11-12 Chofumine- 
machi, Ota-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Rsc. Mem 


‘Toyo Bunko. — Ling. Tibet. A 


KITCHING, HARRY S. Supt., Papunya Wel- 
fare Settlement, Alice Springs, N.T., Aust. 
Native artifacts. Central Aust. N.T., 
Aranda & Pitjantjara natives. Aust. Oo 
Kivetr, MARVIN F. 1500 R St., Lincoln 8, 
Neb., U.S.A. Mus. Dir., Nebraska State 
Hist. Soc. Hist. & prehist., arch. Ceramic 
complexes, hist. period of Indian & white. 
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Plains area, Central Plains, Neb., Kansas, 
$.D. 

KIVIKOsKI, ELtaA. Urheilukatu 16 B, Hel- 
sinki, Finland. Prof. Arch., U. Helsinki. 
Arch., Iron Age culs. Scandinavia, Fin- 
land. E 


KLAUSEN, ARNE Martin. Solv. 57, Nord- 
strand, Norway. U. Etnogr. Mus., Fred- 
riksgt. 2, Oslo. Soc. & cul. anth. Prim. art. 
Borneo, W. & Cent. Afr. F-O 


KLiMA, BOHUSLAV. Stalinovy sady 19, Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. Arch. Inst. Quaternary 
geol., Palaeol., Mesolithic. Moravia, Mid. 
Eur. E 


KLINGENHEBEN, Aucust. Gr. Flottbek, 
Waitzstr. 6, Hamburg, Germany. Prof. 
emeritus, Sem. Afr. Sprachen u. Kulturen, 
Hamburg U. Ling. Semitic, Hamitic, Su- 
danic langs. W. Afr., Ethiopia. F-M 


KLOIBER, AMILIAN JOSEPH. Universitatsplatz 
2, Graz, Austria. U. dozent fiir Anth., 
Leiter der Griiberfeldausgrabungen in 
Austria. Phys. anth., prehist., grave ex- 
cavations, hist. & genetic anth., soc. anth. 
in immigration areas. Europe, N. Afr., 
Near East. E-M 

KLUCKHOHN, CLypr. Peabody Mus., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Harv- 
ard U. Ethnol., phys. anth. Navaho, 
Southwest U.S.A. N 


KNAPPERT, JAN. Korenbloemlaan 1, Oeg- 
stgeest, Netherlands. Lang., ling., relig., 
Islam. Romance, Semitic, Aryan, Bantu 


langs. N. & E. Afr., S. Asia. A-F-M 
KNEZ, EUGENE I. 2442-20 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S.A. Ac. Cur. Asian 
ethnol., Smithsonian Inst. Ethnol. & 


arch., Korean & Japan ethnol. & arch., 
N. E. Asia. 

KNIFFEN, Frep. Prof. & Head, Dept. Geog. 
& Anth., Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge 
3, La., U.S.A. Material cul., ethnogeogr., 
settlements, peoples of the world. N. 
Amer. N 


KNnosiocu, J. Prof., Innsbruck U., Seminar 
fiir vergleich. Sprachwissenschaft, Innrain 
52, Austria. Ling., comp. philol., relig., 
hist. of writing. folklore. Indoeur., Gypsy, 
Caucasian, Slavonian. E 


KNOLL-GREILING, UrsuLa. Boecklinstr. 36, 
Munich, Germany. Consultant, Mus. 
Munich. Shamanism, medicine man, so- 
ciol., psychol., drugs used by prim. tribes, 
N. Amer., Mid. Amer. N-S 


Koport, Iwao. Lect., Fac. of Sci., Inst. of 
Geogr., U. Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan. Anth.- 
geog., arch., cul. anth., origin of civs., 
comp studies of Old & New World, irriga- 
tion civ. Near East, Cent. Asia, U.S.S.R. 


& China, Latin Amer. A-M-S 


Kocu, Gero. Patschkauer Weg 51, Berlin- 
Dahlem, Germany. Head, S. Seas Dept., 
Mus. fiir Volkerkunde, Berlin-Dahlem. 
Ethnol., cul. change, material cul. Oceania, 
Polynesia, Tonga, Samoa, Viti. oO 


Kocka, WoyjctecH. Stary Rynek 78/79, 
Poznan, Poland. Prof., Poznan U. Phys. 
anth., prehist., ethnogenesis. Eur. E 


VON KOENIGSWALD, G. H. RALPH. Geol. Inst., 
320 Oude Gracht, Utrecht, Holiand. Prof. 
Paleon., U. Utrecht. Paleon. of higher 
primates, ethnol., cul. connections be- 
tween Indonesia & the Pac. Fossil pri- 
mates. Indonesia, S. E. Asia, Pac. A-O 

KOENTJARANINGRAT, K. M. Lect. Anth., U. 
Indonesia, Djalan Kertanegira, persil 131, 
Blok R.1.—Kebajoran, Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia. Ethnog. & Ethnol. (soc. org.). Kin- 
ship systems, land tenure agr., soc. 
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stratific., customary law, attitudes, rural 
econ., accult. & cul. change, relig. S. E. 
Asia. y; 
KOHARA, YUKINARI. 1, Mizukuma, Hongo- 
Mura, Higashichikuma-Gun, Nagano-Ken, 
Japan. Instr., Dept. Anat., Shinshu U. Sch. 
of Med. Phys. anth. Interrelat. between 
human body (form and action) and en- 
vir. (cul. and nat.), esp. in aged, somatol- 
ogy, ecol. Asia. 


Koji, Tsusakt. Hongo 1-1, Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Juntendo U. Phys. 
anth., human ecol., human anat. WwW 


Kojima, KotcHiro. 90, Yamazato-cho, 
Showa-ku, Nagoya, Japan. Ac. Prof., Nan- 
zan U. Ling. Germanic phonol. and hist., 
German racial problems, Japanese proper 
names. A-E 

Koxkusu, Naorcut. Prof., Shimonoseki Col. 
of Fisheries, Yoshimi, Shimonoseki City, 
Japan. Arch., prehist. Formosa, Ryu- 
kyu, Japan. f 

Komal, KAZUCHIKA. 24, Minami-cho, Ushi- 
gome, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof. 
Arch., U. Tokyo. Arch., prehist. Mega- 
lithic monuments, Han dynasty, ancient 
Ainu of Hokkaido. Japan, China, Korea, 
Mongolia. A 


Konpo, SHIRO. Rsc. Staff, Anth. Inst., Fac. of 
Sci., Tokyo U., Bunkyo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Phys. anth., human posture & gait (view- 
point of electromyography), hist. and im- 
provement of foot-wear. Japan. A 


Kono, Rokuro. 3-203 Yamadacho Kédan- 
jutaku, 1-11-1 Yamadacho, Naka-ku, Yo- 
kohama, Japan. Prof., Tokyo U. of Educ. 
Ling. Korea. A 

Konrap, WALTER. (20a) Himmelsthiir, 
Miihlenstr. 6, Hildesheim, Germany. As., 
Mus. Hildesheim. Ethnol. Afr., Sahara, 
Lake Tchad. M 


KOoIjMAN, SIMON. 104 Zoeterwoudse Weg, 
Leiden, Holland. Cur., Oceanic Dept., 


Rijksmus. voor Volkenkunde, Leiden. 
Oceanic anth. Material cul., art. Oceania, 
esp. New Guinea. Oo 


Koprers, WILHELM. Inst. fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Reitschulgasse 2, Wien I, Austria. Ethnol., 
methodol. Amer., India. A-S 


KortLanpt, A. Lect. Animal Psychol. & 
ethnol., Zoo. Lab., Plantage Doklaan 44, 
Amsterdam-C, Netherlands. Animal be- 
haviour & psychoanalysis, demography, 
instinct, comp. study of infra-human be- 
haviour. WwW 


Koski, KALEviI. Fabianinkatu 24, Helsinki, 
Finland. As. Prof., Inst. Dentistry. | Phys. 
anth., dental anth., dento-facial anat. & 
growth, cephalometry. Finland. E 


KOsTRZEWSKI, JOSEF, Poznan 15, Biskupin- 
ska 1, Poznan, Poland. Prof. Prehist., 
Poznan U. Bronze Age to Mid. Ages. Po- 
land, Germany. E 


KorHe, Heinz. Enkenbacherweg 68, Berlin- 
Miiggelheim, Germany. Prof., Deutsche 
Akad. der Wissenschaften, Berlin. Ethnol., 
arch., agr. ethnol., ethnohist. Eur., Eur- 
asia. E 


Kovacs, FRANcIs. Sci. Rsc. worker, Inst. for 
Ling., Hungarian Acad. of Sci., Szalay u. 
10-14, Budapest V., Hungary. Fenno-ugric 
lang.; Slavonic lang., esp. Russian; general 
ling. Primitive thinking, numerals, seman- 
tics. Finland, Russia, Siberia. A-E 


KRACKE, EDWARD A., JR. 230 Oriental Inst., 
U. Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Ac. 
Prof. Chinese Lit. & Insts. Inst. hist. & 
lit. Pol. insts., urbaniz. & commercial revo- 
lution, 7-13 century. China. A 





KRADER, LAWRENCE. Adjunct Prof., Aimer, 
U., Massachusetts & Nebraska Ave., N. W,, 
Washington 16, D.C., U.S.A. Soc. anth, 
culs., soc. org., hist., langs., polity, econ, 
Asia. A 


KRAMER, WERNER. Palmengartenstr. 10/12, 
Frankfurt/M., Germany. Dir., German 
Arch. Inst. Arch., prehist. Ww 


KRAMER, SAMUEL NOAH. Clark Rsc. Prof, of 
Assyriology, Cur. of Tablet Collections, U, 
Mus., U. Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A, 
Cul. anth. Written documents. Ancient 
Near East. M 

KRETZENBACHER, LEoproLD. Harrachgasse 
1/11, Graz, Austria. Prof. U. Graz, Leiter 
des Steirischen Volkskundemus., Graz, 
Folklore, cul. hist., German & Slavic 
philol., theology, Relig. folklore, comp. 
folk poetry. E. Alps, Balkans, contact 
landscapes. E 

KRICKEBERG, WALTER. Deidesheimer Str. 24, 
Berlin/Wilmersdorf, Germany. Retired 
Dir., Berlin Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde, 
Ethnol., arch., pre-Columbian hist., ma- 
terial cul., art, relig., writing, calendar, 
mythol., intercontinental relats. N. & Cent. 
Amer. NS 

KRIEGER, Kurt. Grunewaldstr. 29, Berlin. 
Steglitz, Germany. Kustos, Mus. fiir Vélk- 


erkunde, Berlin. Ethnol. W. Afr. F 
KRIFGLER, Kart. Krichbaumgasse 44, 


Vienna XII, Austria. 


Krice, J. D. Prof., U. Natal, Durban, S. Afr, 
Soc. anth., soc. struct., law, magic, relig. 
Bantu area. F 


Kroeser, A. L. 1325 Arch, Berkeley 8, Cal. 
U.S.A. Prof. Emeritus, U. Cal., Berkeley, 
Ethnol., anth., ling., cul. hist. Growth of 
civ. Cal. Indians, Peruvian arch. NS 


KRoGMAN, WILTON. Prof. Phys. Anth., Grad. 
Sch. Med., U. Pa., Philadelphia 4, Pa, 
U.S.A. Phys. anth., growth & dev., forensic 
med. England, Germany, France. W 


KROMER, KARL. Leiter der Priihistor. Ab- 
teilung, Naturhistor. Mus., Burgring 7, 
Vienna I, Austria. U. Dozent. — Prehist. 
arch., Halstatt-Cul. of Central Eur., Italy 
& N.-Balkan. Arch. & cul. anth. Central 
Eur., Italy, N. Balkan area. E 


KRONENBERG, ANDREAS. Sudan Gov. Antiqu. 
Serv., Khartoum P.O. B. 178, Sudan. 
Ethnol. to Sudan Gov. Ethnol. Sudan. F 


KRUEGER, HERBERT. Dir., Oberhess Mus., 
Giessen Hessen, Germany.  Paleol. arch. 
Central Eur., Afr. & Asia. E-F-A 


Kuspier, Georce. Prof., Hist. of Art, Art 
Gallery, Yale U., New Haven, Conn, 
U.S.A. Amer. arch., Eur. architec. E-N 


KuEHN, Herpert. (Ac. Prof., Wayne State 
U., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A., during 195% 
60.) An der Goldgrube 35, Mainz, Ger- 
many. Ord. Prof., Dir. Inst. Prehist. Arch., 
Palaeol. period, migration period, art of 
rock pictures. 

Kuiper, Franciscus B. J. Rijnsburgerweg 
318, Leiden, Holland. Prof. Sanskrit, U. 
Leiden. Comp. Indo-Eur. ling. & hist. of 
relig.; ling. study of Sanskrit & Old Tran- 
ian (Avesta), Dravidian & Munda langs. 


Vedic mythol. India & Ivan. A 
Kurs, Wotrcanc. Blumenthalstr. — 10, 
Wiesbaden, Germany. Privatdozent Geog. 
Inst., Frankfurt/Main. Geog., human 
geog., rural-urban relats., agr. geog. 
soc. geog. Rhine-Main territory, Jugo- 
slavia, Ethiopia. EM 


KUNKEL, OTTO. Prinzregentenstr. 3, Ost 
fliigel, Munich 22, Germany. Dir., Pra 
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Staatssammlung. Prehist., arch., 


histor. 
Patueol. to 1000 A.D. Mid. Eur. E 


KurATH, GERTRUDE. 1125 Spring St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Dance ethnol., 
musicol., art hist. N. & Cent. Amer. N 


KurTEN, ByORN. Inst. Geol. & Paleon., 
Snellmansg. 5, Helsinki, Finland. Lect., U. 
Helsinki. Paleon., fossil man & faunas, 


dating fossil man, evol. theory. Ww 


L 


LA Barre, Weston. 1311 Ala. Ave., Dur- 
ham, N.C., U.S.A. Prof., Duke U. Cul. 
anth. Psycho-analysis, cul, & pers., New 
World narcotics, Amer. Indian, prim. 
relig. & art. N. & S. Amer., China, India, 
Ceylon. A-N-S 


LADENBAUFR-OREL, HERTHA. Miinzwardein- 
gasse 8, Vienna VI, Austria. Bundesdenk- 
malamt, Hofburg, Siiulenstiege, Vienna I. 
Prehist, arch. Ww 


La Farcr, Oviver. 647 Col. St., Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, U.S.A. Pres., Association on 
Amer. Indian Affairs. Cul. anth., Mayan 
ethnol. Accult., Indian transition, relats. 
with gov. N. Amer. N 


LacMAy, ALFREDO V. As. Prof. & Acting 
Head, Dept. Psychol., U. Philippines, Dili- 
man, Quezon City, Philippines. | Behav- 
ior theory, psychotherapy & hypnosis, 
verbal behavior, reinforcement theory, 
pers. formation, cul. change. Ww 
Laco, Tomas. Ave. Santa Maria 0326 Dpto 
714, Santiago, Chile. Dir., Mus. Arte Pop- 
ular Americano, U. Chile. Cul. anth. Ma- 
terial popular art, traditional industry & 
artisans, basket, ceramics, textiles, imple- 
ments of equitation. Latin Amer, N-S 
pE LAGUNA, FrepDERICA. Prof. Anth., Bryn 
Mawr Col., Bryn Mawr. Pa., U.S.A. (1960: 
2797 Shasta Rd., Berkeley 8, Cal., U.S.A.). 
Arch., ethnol. Gen. theory & hist. of anth. 


N. Amer. N 
Lai, Eertk. Nordiska Mus., Stockholm 


No., Sweden. Ethnol. Hist. of agr. imple- 
ments. Scandinavia, Baltic States & Russia. 


LAJTHA, LaszLo. Vaci-utca 79. Budapest V., 
Hungary. Former Dir., Ethnogr. Mus., 
Budapest. Ethnol., folklore, ethnomusi- 
col. of Hungary. Gen. ethnomusicol. E-W 


Lat, B. B. Dir. Gen. Arch, in India, Jana- 
patha, New Delhi, India. Arch., prehist., 
protohist. India, W. Asia, S. E. Asia. A 


LAMBERT, MARJORIE F, Cur. Arch. Mus. of 
New Mexico, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
U.S.A. Arch., hist. Southwest U.S.A. N 


LAMBERT, RicHARD. Ac. Prof. Soc., Dept. 
of Sociol., U. Pa. Philadelphia 4, Pa., 
US.A. Sociol. Impact of urbaniz., in- 
dustrializ., soc. violence. S. Asia. 


LAMBRECHT, FRANCIS. Bishop’s Residence, 
P.O.B. 55, Baguio, Philippines. Rector, St. 
Francis Xavier Sem., Baguio. Cul. Anth. 
of the Ifugaw (incl. folklore & ling.) Rsc. 
among the Ifugaw Tribe: Material cul., 
soc., pol. org., relig., lang. & folklore. 
Ifugaw, Mountain Province, N. of Luzon, 
Philippines. oO 
LAMM, Cart JOHAN. Griis6 Gard, Oregrund, 
Sweden. Docent, Royal U., Uppsala. Art 
hist. Near East esp. Sasanian & Isalamic 
periods, greater India. A-M 


LANpy, Davin. 74 Fenwood Rd., Boston 15, 
Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. Anth., Principal In- 
vestigator, Rehabilitation Proj., Mass. 
Mental Health Cent., Boston; Rsc. Ac. in 
Anth., Harvard Med. Sch. Cul. anth., 
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sociol., soc. psychol. Cul. anth. methods & 
concepts, comp. institutions & ideas, ap- 
plied cul. anth. S 


LANE, Ropert B. Fell. in Anth., Bernice P. 
Bishop Mus., Honolulu 17, Hawaii, U.S.A. 
Ethnol., soc. anth. Econ. & technol., soc. 
org., cul. hist. W. North Amer., circum- 
Pac. N-O 

LANG, GotrrrieD O. Ac. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
Catholic U. of Amer., Washington 17, 


D.C., U.S.A. Ethnol., soc. anth. Cul. 
change, accult., soc. struct. N. Amer., 


Afr. N-F 


LANG, WERNER. Theaterplatz 15, Géttingen, 
Germany. Kustos, Inst. fiir Vélkerkunde, 
U. Gottingen. Ethnol. Prim. technol. & 
econ., domestic animals in relat. to hu- 
man cul. Micronesia, Polynesia. Oo 


LANGE, CHARLES. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., S. Illinois U., Carbondale, IlL., 
U.S.A. Southwest ethnol., cul. dynamics, 
accult. applied anth. Peasant cul., esp. 
Eur. E-N 
LANDRA, Guipo. Via Arbia 4, Rome, Italy, 
Prof., Liceo Scientifico “A. Avogadro.” 
Human biol., ethnol. Italy, Rumania. E 


LANTERNARI, Vittorio. As. of Ethnol., 
Libero Docente, Hist. of Relig., Ist. per le 
Civilta Primitive, U., Rome, Italy. 
Ethnol. Relig. of prim. peoples, pagan- 
Christian syncretism, Messianic & revival- 
istic movements. Oceania. oO 

LANTIS, MARGARET. 9617 Bellevue Drive, 
Bethesda 14, Md., U.S.A. Anth., U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Serv., Washington, D.C. — Ap- 
plied anth., cul. anth., Arctic ethnol., 
theory, relig. & folklore. Public health, 
ecol., pers. studies. Modern U.S.A., Cir- 
cumpolar area, Alaska. N 


LAROCHE, MARIE CHARLOTTE. 15 Ave. de la 
Bourdonnais Paris VII*, France. Sec.-Gen. 
adjointe, Societé des Océanistes, Mus. de 
!'Homme. Present day conditions of the 
life of women in New Caledonia. New Cal- 
edonia, New Hebrides, Polynesia. Oo 

LA Rocuette, Jor F.-A. 77 Blvd. L. 
Schmidt, Brussels, Belgium. Prof. Inst. des 
Terr. d’outre-Mer. _Ling., Bantu, Suda- 
nese langs. Belgian Congo, Afr. 

LARSEN, Hetce. Gyldenholm Alle 7, Gen- 
tofte, Denmark. Cur., Danish Natl. Mus. 
Arch., ethnol. Material cul. Arctic. WwW 


KARL Ertk. Curator, Etnogr. 
Mus., N. Hamngatan 12, Goteborg C, 
Sweden. Soc. anth. Kinship & comm. 
studies, cul. & soc. org. of fishing comms. 
Fiji, W. Polynesia, rural Sweden. E-O 

LASKER, BRUNO. P.O.B. 432, Poulsbo, Wash., 
US.A. Cul. anth. & related areas in 
sociol. & hist. Prophetics, living standards, 
cul. evol., intercultural impacts, soc. & 
educ. policies. Far East, India, S. E. Asia. 

A 

LAsker, GApriet W. Ac. Prof. Anat., Wayne 
State U. Col. of Med., 1401 Rivard, Detroit 
7, Mich., U.S.A. Phys. anth. Pop. ge- 
netics, ongoing human evol., pigmenta- 
tion, human genetics, body composition 
& build, teeth. China, Mexico, Peru. Ww 


LATHRAP, DONALD W. Instr. Anth., 137 
Davenport Hall, U. Illinois, Urbana, Ill., 
U.S.A. Arch., cul. hist. Methodological 
problems in classification & presentation 
of arch. data, broader cul. inferences based 
on arch. materials. S. Amer., Cent. Amer., 
W. US.A. N-S 


LAUGHLIN, WitttAM. Ac. Prof. Anth., U. 
Wis., Sterling Hall, Madison 6, Wis., 
U.S.A. Editor, American Journal of Physi 
cal Anthropology. Phys. anth. Blood 


LARSSON, 


groups, skeletal studies, divergence be- 
tween pops. Arctic, esp. Aleut-Eskimo. N 
LAVACHERY, HENRI. Ave. de L’Orée 23, 
Brussels-5, Belgium. Sec. perpétuel, l’Acad. 
de Belgique. Hon. Prof. U. Brussels. 
Anth., hist. of prim. art: Afr., Eskimo, 
Polynesia, Precolumbian, Chinese & Japa- 
nese. WwW 
LAvIOsA ZAMBOTTI, PIA. Via G. Parini 7, 
Milan, Italy. Prof. Prehist., U. Milan. 
Prehist., ethnol., hist. Eur., Asia, Afr. W 


LEACH, EpMUND R. 52 Storey’s Way, Cam- 
bridge, England. Reader in Soc. Anth., U. 
Cambridge. Soc. anth. Kinship, local 
org., time reckoning, symbol systems. S. E. 
Asia, Burma, Ceylon, Borneo. A-O 


LeacH, MAcEpwarb. Prof. English & Folk- 
lore, Box 5, Bennett Hall, U. Pa., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Folklore esp. folk 
ballad. Ballad, superstition, folktale, Brit- 
ish & Amer. W. Indies. E-S 

LEAcOcK, ELEANOR. 65 Horatio St., N.Y. 14, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Lect., City Col. Rsc. Ac., Bank 
St., Col. of Educ. Soc. anth. Theory, soc. 
evol., “marginal” culs., prim. philos., soc. 
psychiat. n. N. Amer. N 


Leacock, SeTH. Dept. Anth., U. Chicago, 


Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. As..Prof. — Soc. 
anth., ethnol. Amer. Indian soc. org., 
relig. Amer. Indian, $. Amer. N-S 


Le Bar, FRANK M._ P.O.B. 2054, Yale Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Dir. Rsc., 
Human Relats. Area Files, 421 Humphrey 
St., New Haven. Ww 

LEAKEY, Louis S. B. Dir., Corynden Me- 
morial Mus. Box 650, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Paleont., Bantu ling. E. Africa, Europe (in 
some things.) E-F 

Lespeur, ANNtIgE. 9 r. du Commandant Mar- 
chand, Paris XVI, France. Attachée de 
Recherches au Cent. Natl. de la Recherche 
Sci. Ethnogr., arch. N. Afr. (Tchad, 
Cameroons, Mid. Congo). F 


LEBEUF, JEAN-PAUL. 9 r. du Commandant 
Marchand, Paris 16, France. Cent.Natl. 
de la Recherche Sci. _ Anth., arch. relig., 
pol. org. Cameroons, Tchad, Mid. Congo. 


Lee, ALFRED McCiunc. 100 Coolidge St., 
Malverne, L.I., N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Soc. & 
Anth., Brooklyn Col. Cul. & pers. Groups 
under tension, migration & cul. marginal- 
ity, relats. among anth., psychol. & sociol. 
Ireland, Italy, area of Greek influence. E 


Lee, Dororny. 71 E. Ferry Ave., Detroit 2, 
Mich., U.S.A. Merrill-Palmer Sch. Cul. 
anth. Conceptual & metaphysical aspects 
of cul., values, relig. Greece. 

Lee, MARjorie. Lect., Dept. Anat., U. Hong 
Kong, Hong Kong. Phys. anth. Skin- 
fold measurements, skin reflectivity. Ww 


LEECHMAN, DoucLas. 2078 Marne St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. Retired consultant. 
Arch., ethnol., ling. Glossary of n. w. N. 
Amer. & fur trade. Canada. N 


VAN DER LEEDEN, ALEXANDER C, Stadhouder 
splein 81, Rotterdam C. 2, Netherlands. 
As. Cur., Mus. voor Volkenkunde, Wil- 
lemskade 25, Rotterdam. Cul. anth. Kin- 
ship & soc. struct., pers. studies, material 
cul., art. Melanesia esp. New Guinea, In- 
donesia. oO 


Leeps, ANTHONY. 448 Riverside Drive. N.Y., 
N.Y., U.S.A. Instr., Hofstra Col., Hamp- 
stead 22, New York. Cul. anth., ethnol. 
Luso-Brazil, Yaruro (Venezuela), cul. 
evol., values & ideology, method. Asia. $S-W 


29 Clinton Pl., Bronx 53, 
U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., U. Illinois. 


LEHMAN, F. K. 
Ii Seelcs 
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Ethnol., cul. hist., soc. struct. Cul. bound- 
aries, cul. ecol. & typology, evol., intercul. 
systems, natl. culs. India, S. E. Asia. A 


LEHMANN, HENRI. Cur., Amer. Section, Mus. 
de l'Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Paris l6e, 
France. Arch., ethnol. Analyses of style, 
comps., survivals. S$. Amer. (Colombia), 
Mesoamerica. 

LEHMANN, WOLFGANG. Hospitalstr. 20, Kiel, 
Germany. Prof. U. Kiel. Human genet- 
ics. Clinical genetics. Ww 

LEHMER, DONALD J. 3133 Willitt St., Omaha 
12, Neb., U.S.A. Prof., U. Omaha.  Arch., 
hist. N. Amer. (plains, southwest), Meso- 
amer. N 


LeMertT, Epwin M. Prof. Sociol., U. Cali- 
fornia, Davis, Cal., U.S.A. Cul. & pers., 
deviant behavior, alcoholism, drug use. N. 
W. Coast of N. Amer. N 


Le Moat, Guy. Dir. Centre I.F.A.N. Ouaga- 
dougou, Republique de Haute Volta. 
Ethnol., soc. anth. Soc. strat. & all social 
problems in Upper Volta & W. Afr. F 


LEONARD, CARMEN Cook DE. Madero 27-215, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico. V.-Pres., Cent. de 
Investigaciones Antr. de Mexico. Arch., 
gen. anth. Ceramics, figurines, chron., 
relig., symbolism, ethnohist., arch-hist. 
Valleys of Highlands & Yucatan, Mexico 
& Mesoamer. N-S 


LEONARDI, PreRO. Via Boldini 14, Ferrara, 
Italy. Dir. Inst. Geol., U. Human 
paleon., paleoethnol. Palaeol. of Emilian 
Apennine and Colli Baici (Vicenza), hu- 
man evol. N. Italy. 


LEON-PorTILLA, MIGUEL. Cacahuamilpa 8, 
México 11, D.F., México. As. Dir., Inter- 
Amer. Indian Inst. Cul. anth., ethnohist. 
Aztec (Nahuatl) cul. esp. Indian texts & 
codices. Indianism today. N 


Lescour, PautE M. 55 R. Thermes, 
Enghien-les-Bains (S-O) France. As., Mus. 
de l'Homme, Paris. 

Leser, Pauv. 55 Elizabeth St., Hartford 5, 
Conn., U.S.A. Hartford Sem. Found. 
Cul. anth. Hist. of anth., agrarian anth. 
S. Tanganyika, Algeria. F-M 

Lessa, WILLIAM A. Dept. Anth. & Sociol., 
U. California, Los Angeles 24, Cal., 
US.A. Ac. Prof.  Ethnol. & soc. anth. 
Comp. relig., folklore, human constitu- 
tion. Oceania. oO 


LEssER, ALEXANDER. 246 Park Ave., Man- 
hasset, L.I., N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. Prof., 
Brandeis U. Soc. & cul. anth. Amer. 
Indians, ethnol. & current affairs, kinship 
& soc. structs., anth. study of modern culs., 
underdev. areas, soc. evol. & soc. theory. N. 
Amer. Indians. N 


LeUzINGER, Etsy. M6hrlistr. 93, Ziirich, 
Switzerland. Cur., Mus. Rietberg, Ziirich. 
Exotic arts, ethnol. Afr. art. 


Levin, M. G. Inst. of Ethnogr., Academy of 
Scis. of U.S.S.R. Ul. Frunze 10, Moscow, 
Uk. 

Le Vine, Rosert A. As. Prof. Anth. & Pol. 
Sci., Northwestern U., Evanston, IIl., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth. Pol. systems, socializ. 
of the child, cul. & pers. Afr. (esp. E.). F 


Levi-STRAUSS, CLAUDE. 2, r. des Marronniers, 
Paris 16, France. Prof., Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris. Soc. anth. Kin- 
ship, soc. org., relig., mythol., art, comp. 
anth. N. & S. Amer. N-S 


Levy, MARION J., JR. 308 Woodrow Wilson 
Hall, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. Prof. Sociol., 
Princeton U. Gen. theory, underdev. 
areas, Chinese & Japanese soc. structure. 
China & Japan. A 
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Lrtvy, Paut. L’Ensoleiado Clos Cangina 
Aix en Provence B.D.R. Dir. d’Etudes 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Sor- 
bonne). —Eth., soc. anth., arch., prehist. 
Religious facts, soc. org., technics. India 
& S. E. Asia. 


Lewicki, TApeusz. Ul. Warmijska 5, 
Krakow, Poland. Prof. Oriental Langs., U. 
Krakow. Dir., Numismatic Inst. _ Ling., 
ethnol., arch., prehist. geog., toponomy, 
numismatics, trade. E., Cent. Europe, N. 
Afr. E-M 


Lewis, Oscar. Prof., Dept. of Anth., U. TIL, 
Urbana, IIl., U.S.A. (1960: % Calri Apts., 
Fjercito Nac. 32-B, Mexico, D.F.) Cul. 
anth., problems & methods, applied anth., 
cul. & pers., family studies, peasant soc. 
Mexico, India. A-N 


LEYDER, JURN. 77 r. Stanley, Brussels 18, 
Belgium. Attaché Sci. 4 l'Institut de sociol. 
Solvay, U. Bruxelles; advocat, cour 
d’appel, attaché sci., Cent. d'information 
écon. et soc. afr. Ethnol., humanities. 
Cent. Afr. 

Lin, Tsunc-yt. Prof. Psychiatry, Natl. 
Taiwan U. Hosp., Taipei, Taiwan, Re- 
public of China. — Psychiat. Soc. psychiat., 
epidemiol. of mental disorder. China, 
Asia. A 


LINDBLOM, GERHARD. Tegnérlunden 3, 
Stockholm, Sweden. Former Dir., Ethnogr. 
Mus.; Prof., Stockholm U. — Afr. ethnol., 
material cul.; accult.; Negro cul. in Amer. 


LINDEGARD, BENGT. Dept. Psychiat., U. 
Lund, Biskopsgatan 7, Lund, Sweden. As. 
Prof. Phys. anth., soc. anth., clinical 
constitutional rsc., med. psychol. Mor- 
phol., body-build, X-ray cephalometry, 
human growth, physiol. & genetical anth. 
psychosomatic diseases. Sweden. E 


LINDGREN, ETHEL JOHN. Sunbourn, Hars- 
ton, Cambridge, England. Ac., Newnham 
Col., Cambridge U.; Hon. Sec., Reindeer 
Council of the U.K., Cambridge. — Soc. 
anth., soc. psychol. Reindeer-breeding, 
shamanism. N. Eur., Lapland, Cent. Asia, 
Mongolia, Manchuria. A-E 


LINDIG, WOLFGANG H. Jagerstr. 24, Mainz/ 
Rhein, Germany. Inst. fiir Vélkerkunde, 
U. Mainz.  Ethnol. of N. Amer. Soc. org. 
N. W. Mexico, Great Basin. N 

LINDSKOG, Bircer. Torsgat. 1, Uppsala, 
Sweden. Sr. Lect., Inst. of Sociol., Uppsala. 
Soc. anth., regional sociol. Afr. leopard 
men (criminal groups), cul. patterns & 
material environment. Cent. & W. Afr., 


Scandinavia. E-F 
LINES, JorGE A. Aptdo. 101, San José, Costa 
Rica. Prof. Arch., U. Costa Rica. Arch. 
of Costa Rica. S 


LING, SHUN-SHENG. Dir., Inst. Ethnol., Acad. 


Sinica, Nankang, Taipei, Formosa. 
Ethnohist. China, Pac. area, transpac. con- 
nections with S. Amer. A-S 


LINGIs, JUOzAS, Ibsengatan 58, I. Bromma, 


Sweden. Lect. in Lithuanian, U. Stock- 
holm & Uppsala. Ethnol., prehist., ling. 
Agr., ploughing implements. Baltic 
counts., E. Eur. E 


LINNE, SIGVALD. Dir., Statens Etnogr. Mus., 
Stockholm NO., Sweden. Mex. arch., 
ethnol., technique of prim. ceramics. Mex- 
ico. N 

Lips, Eva. Kickerlingsberg 19, Leipzig N 22, 
Germany. Dir., Julius Lips Inst. of Ethnol. 
& Prim. Law. Head, Dept. Anth., Leipzig 
U. Ethnol. Econ. of prim. peoples, prim. 
law, ethnobotany. N. Amer.: Ojibwa, & 
Naskapi. 





LIpsCHUTZ, 


Ave. 
849, Santiago, Chile. Dir., Inst. Experi. 
mental Med., S.N.S.; Prof., U. Chile. Soc. 
anth. Latin Amer. NS 


ALEXANDER. Irarrazava] 


LiptAk, PAUL. Fadrusz u. 18, Budapest XI, 
Hungary. Dept. Anth., Mus. Nat. Hist. 
Phys. anth. Taxonomy, europoids, mon. 
goloids, hist. anth., palaeoanth. Carpa- 
thian-Basin, N. Eurasia. A-E 


LisowskI, F, Peter. Lect. Anat., Med. Sch,, 


Birmingham 15, England. Phys. anth, 
Adaptation, comp. primate anat., posture, 
experimental approach. Asia. A 
ListER, Ropert H. Prof. Anth., U. Colo. 
rado, Boulder, Colo., U.S.A. Arch. 


Southwest U.S.A., N. & Cent. Mexico. N 


Lirra MODIGNANI, GIANFRANCO. Capalbio, 
Prov. Grosseto, Italy. Member, Ist. Italiano 
Paleontologia Umana. Eneolithic. §, 
Tuscany, Prov. Grosseto. 

LirtLe, KENNETH. Head, Dept. Soc. Anth,, 
Edinburgh U., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Soc. anth. Soc. change in Afr., race relats, 
W. Afr. F 

LITTLEJOHN, JAMES. Dept. of Soc. Anth, 
Edinburgh U., Edinburgh, Scotland. Lect, 
Anth. study of modern soc., soc. org,, 
mythol. Scotland, Temne (Sierra Leone), 

EF 

LizArpvI-RAMos, C£sar. Aptdo. Postal 21828, 
Mexico 7, D.F., Mexico. Inst. Nac. de Antr, 
e Hist. Maya arch., epigraphy, chron. N§ 

LIZARRALDE, Roserto. Anth., Chief of Field 
Operations, Comision Indigenista, Aptdo 


2059, Caracas, Venezuela. Cul. anth, 
Applied anth., ethnol. Latin America, esp. 
Venezuela. § 


LOBSIGER-DELLENBACH, MARGUERITE. Dir. 
Mus. ct Inst. d’Ethnogr., 65-67 Blvd. Carl 
Vogt, Geneva, Switzerland. Ethnogr., 
ethnol. Amer., Asia, Afr., Oceania. W 


LocHER, GopFRiED W. Schelpenkade 50, 
Leiden, Netherlands. Prof., Leiden U. 
Cul. anth. & sociol. Theoretical anth. & 
sociol., accult. & modern hist. S. E. Asia, 
gen. Non-W. World. W 


Lors, Epwin. 1565 La Vereda, Berkeley, 
Cal., U.S.A. Lect. in Geog., U. California, 
Berkeley. | Soc. anth. Soc. org., prim. 
relig., pol. org., folklore. S$. Afr., Indo- 
nesia. F-O 
Logs, MARTIN B. Sch. of Soc. Welfare, U. 
California, Los Angeles 24, Cal., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth., pers. & cul. W. civ., applied 
anth. WwW 
LOFFLER, LorENZ G. Inselstr. 4, Mainz, 
Germany. Inst. fiir V6lkerkunde. — Soc. & 
cul. anth., soc. org., econ. (agr.), ling. & 
folklore. N., E. & S. Asia, esp. mainland 
S. E. Asia. 

LOMBARD, JACQUES GERMAIN. Dir., Inst. Fr. 
d’Afr. Noire, Dahomey, Porto-Novo, Fr. 
W. Afr. F 


LOMMEL, ANDREAS. 
Munich 22, Germany. Dir., Mus. fiir 
Volkerkunde. Ethnol., prim. art. Hist. 
of art, accult., mus. work, exhibitions, cat- 
alogues. Aust., Pac., Afr. FO 


Maximilianstr. 26, 


LONGYEAR, JOHN M., III. Ac. Prof. Anth., 
Colgate U., Hamilton, N.Y., USA. 
Amer. arch., esp. Maya, phys. anth., gen. 
anth. Arch. & ethnol., comp. cul. studies, 
accult., human evol., teaching methods in 
anth. Amer., Maya Indians. NS 


Loomis, CHARLEs. Rsc. Prof., Dept. Sociol. 
& Anth., Michigan State Col., E. Lansing, 
Mich., U.S.A. Applied soc. anth. Comms. 
Latin Amer., Cent. Eur. ES 
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Loorits, Oskar. Landsmalsarkivet, Upp- 
sala, Sweden. Scholar in exile. Ethnol., 
ling., hist. of religs., cul. hist. WwW 


LopaTiN, IvAN A. 5315 Marburn Ave., Los 
Angeles 43, Cal, USA. Prot., ©. $.. Cal. 
Cent. & N. Asia. (Siberia) Tungusic peo- 
ples. Russian Far East. (Amur area). A 


Lorrz, Cecitio. Head, Dept. Oriental 
Langs.; Chrmn., Div. of Humanities; Exec. 
Sec., Inst. of Asian Studies, U. Philippines, 
U.P. P. O., Diliman, Rizal, Philippines. 
Comp. Malayo-Polynesian & cul. anth. 
Philippine, Malayo-Polynesian ling. oO 


pe LORENTHS, Decto. Via Roma 15, Maglie, 
Lecce, Italy. Anth. natl. & intn’l. WwW 


Lorenzo, Jose Luts. Edif. Condesa, C-6, 
Calle de Pachuca, México 11, D.F., Méx- 
ico. Prof., Escuela Nac. de Anth. e Hist. 
Arch. (prehist., early man in Amer.) arch. 
methods & techniques. Pleist. glaciol., 
paleoccol., arch., envir. Amer. continent. 

N-S 


Lorurop, S. K. Cur., Peabody Mus., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. Arch. Ceramics, 
metallurgy, sculpture. Cent. Amer., Peru. 

S 


Lotz, JoHN. Prof. Ling., 701 Philos. Hall, 
Columbia U., New York 27, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Ling. Ww 


LuEBBEN, RALPH A. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Grinnell Col., Grinnell, Ia., U.S.A. Arch. 
& ethnol. of southwest U.S.A. Anasazi 
arch., cult. change in Navaho, Southwest 
U.S.A. N 


Luno, ViLLE. Nationalmus., Helsinki, Fin- 
land. Docent, U. Turku. Arch. Prehist. 
arch. (Stone Age). N. Eur. E 


Lukas, JOHANNES. Dir., Sem. fiir Afr. 
Sprachen und Kulturen, Alsterglacis 3, 
Hamburg 36, Germany. Prof., U. Ham- 
burg. Afr. Ling. W. Afr. hist. Afr. F 


LunpMAN, Berti. Uppsala 2, Sweden. As. 
Prof. Phys. Anth. Phys. anth., gen. anth., 
ethnogony, anth.-geog. of Scandinavian & 
Baltic countries, geog. of human blood 
groups, origin of Indonesians, Jews, gyp- 
sies. V 

LUOMALA, KATHARINE. Prof. Anth., U. 
Hawaii, P.O. B. 18, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 
Cul. anth., folklore. Pac. oO 


Luzpetak, Louis. 2905-2919 Ellicott Ter- 
race, N. W., Washington 8, D.C., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. Relig., educ., change. New 
Guinea highlands. Oo 


LYNCH, FRANK. Rsc. Ac., Philippine Studies 

Program, U. Chicago, Chicago 37, IIL, 
U.S.A. Soc. anth., bilateral soc. struct., 
soc. stratification, folk Catholicism. Philip- 
pines. oO 
Lystap, Ropert A. Ac. Prof. Avth., Tulane 
U., New Orleans, La., U.S.A Cul. anth. 
Cul. change. Afr. S. of Sahara, esp. W., 
Ghana. 


M 


Mastcuti, Torcut. Prof., Dept. Sociol. & Soc. 
Anth., Tokyo Met. U., Fusuma-cho, 
Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Soc. anth., 
customary law, prim. relig. Kinship sys- 
tem, land tenure system, agrarian rites, 
org. of jural & pol. communs. in “archaic” 
culs. Formosa, Indonesia, Oceania, Black 
Afr, A-F-O 


MCALLEstER, Davin. Prof. Anth., Wesleyan 
U., Middletown, Conn., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth. Ethnomusicol., mythol., folk arts. 
Amer. Indian esp. Navaho. N 
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MCALuster, J. GILBERT. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., U. Tex., Austin, Tex., U.S.A. 


McCAaLL, DANIEL F. 154 Bay State Rd., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., African 
Rsc. Prog., Boston U. Ethnol., ethno- 
hist., accult. esp. Afr. Hist. reconstruction, 
urbaniz. in Afr. F 


McCLELLAN, CATHARINE. As. Prof., Chrmn. 
Dept. Anth., Barnard Col., New York 27, 
NY. USA. Ethnol., arch. n. w. N. 
Amer., Alaska, Yukon Terr. N 

McCLeLLAND, Davin C. 5 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Psychol., 
Harvard U. Soc. anth. Socializ., values. 
Cross-cul. comp. studies. WwW 


McCOLLESTER, ROXANE. River House, W. 
254th St., Riverdale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 71, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. Ed, Journal of Ethno- 
musicology Columbia U., New York. 
Ethnol., ethnomusicol., Afr. ethnol., tran- 
scription & recordings. ‘Transcription 
methods in music.; relig., art & aesthetics. 
Afr., 8. Amer., New Guinea, Eur. 


MAcCOoNaAILL, MICHAEL A. Dir., Prof., Anat. 
Dept., U. Col., Cork, Ireland. Phys. & 
math. methods, logistics. Morphol. & cul. 
Irish, Eur. E 


McCork.e, THOMAs. 104 Medical Labs, Ia. 
City, Ia., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anth., U. Iowa. 
Cul. anth., applied anth. Cul. & health, 
cul. change, peoples of contemp. U.S.A., 
Mexican-Amers. S. Amer. Indians, Latin 
Amer., Venezuela. N-S 


McCorMAck, WILLIAM. Dept. Anth., Sch. 
of Oriental & Afr. Studies, U. London, 
London W.C. 1, England. Soc. anth., 
ling. India. 


McDavip, RAVEN L., Jr. Ac. Prof. English, 
Dept. of English, U. Chicago, 1050 E. 59th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Ling. Ling. 
geog., soc. differences in dialects; dialect 
areas & cul. areas; relat. of ling. to hu- 
manities. U.S.A., esp. S. E. N 


McDowELL, JoHN W. USOM APO 928, San 
Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. Sr. Scientist, U.S. 
Public Health Service. Parasitology, 
malariology. anth. factors in transmission 
& study of parasitic diseases, & in accept- 
ance of control procedures. Vietnam & 


Laos, Iran, Philippines, Egypt. WwW 
MACcEDA, José. Prof. Musicol., U. Philip- 
pines, Diliman, Rizal, Philippines. 
Ethnomusicol. S. E. Asia. A 


MACEDA, MARCELINO N. Professorial Lect., 
U. San Carlos, Cebu City, Philippines. 
Ethnol. Negritos of S. E. Asia, ethnol. of 
the Philippine peoples. Philippines & 
neighboring coun, A 
McEWEN, WILLIAM J. As. Prof., Dept. of En- 
vironmental Med., State U. of N.Y. Med. 
Cent., New York, N.Y., U.S.A. Cul.-soc. 
anth., applied anth. Accult., industrializ., 
org. analysis, value theory, rsc. methodol. 
Japan, Mexico, Puerto Rico. A-N-S 


McGinsey III, CHares R. Dir., U. Mus., 
Fayetteville, Ark., U.S.A. Dir., Lab. of 
Anth. Rsc.; As. Prof. Anth. Arch., 
museol. Arch. theory. Southwestern U.S.A., 
Panama, Ark. N-S 


MACGOWAN, KENNETH. 833 Stradella Rd., 
Los Angeles 24, Cal., U.S.A. Prof. Emeritus 
of Theater Arts, U. California, Los An- 
geles. Pre-Columbian Amer. New World. 

N-S 

MACGREGOR, GORDON. 420 Cross Woods Dr., 
Falls Church, Va., U.S.A. Anth., U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. Applied anth., public 
health, Amer. Indian. Anth. in gov. N 


McGrecor, JOHN C, 137d Davenport Hall, 
U. Hlinois, Urbana, Ill, U.S.A. Arch.: 


midwest & southwest U.S.A., gen. theory. 


McIcwraitH, THOMAs F. Prof. Anth., Head 
Dept., U. Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada. 
Ethnol., cul. integration. Canadian Indian 
adjustments esp. modern problems. Ont., 
Plains Indians. N 


MACK, PAULINE BEERY. Dean, Dir. Rsc., Col. 
of Household Arts & Scis., Texas. 
Woman’s U., Denton, Tex., U.S.A. Nu- 
trition & phys. anth. Child growth, adult 
& geriatric body weight & proportions. W 


McKAucHAN, Howarp. Dir., Philippine 
Branch, Summer Inst. of Ling., Nasuli, 
Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Mindanao, Philip- 
pines. Ling. Descriptive ling. Philip- 
pines. oO 

MCKENNAN, RoBertT. Elm St., Norwich, Vt., 
U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Dartmouth Col., Han- 
over, N.H. Ethnol., ethnogr. N. Atha- 
paskans (phys. & cul.) Eskimo cul., periph- 
eral culs. of the southwest U.S.A., Amer. 
Indian. N. Amer. N 


McKern, THomMas W. Dept. Anth., U. 
Texas, Austin, Tex., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Phys. anth., prehist. Osteological matura- 
tion & identification, Old World prehist. 
Old World. 


McKeErn, WILL C. 238 Purdue Ave., Berke- 
ley 8, Cal., U.S.A. Ethnogr., arch. Poly- 
nesia, U.S.A.: western woodlands, Cal., N. 
Miss. Valley. N-O 

MAcLAy, Howarp. 22 Gregory Hall, U. Illi- 
nois, Urbana, IIl., U.S.A. Rsc. As. Prof., 
Inst. of Communication Rsc. Ling., 
psycho-ling., lang. & cul. Application of 
quantitative & experimental techniques to 
ling. & cul. anth. Ww 


MACNEIsH, RICHARD. Sr. Arch., Human 
Hist. Branch, Natl. Mus. of Canada, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada.  Arch., ethnobotany. 
Ecological viewpoint in arch., arch. se- 
quences, nat. extraction of food, food pro- 
duction, subsistence, beginning of agr. in 
New World, Asiatic relats. as seen from 
N. W. Canada. Mesoamerica, N. W. 
Canada. N 


MCNICKLE, D’Arcy. 205 Devon PIl., Boul- 


der, Colo., U.S.A. Dir., Amer. Indian Dev., 
Inc. Cul., cul. change, ethnohist. Adm. 


of Indian affairs in U.S.A. N 
MACONI, VitTroriIo. Col. S. Alessandro, 
Bergamo, Italy. Ethnol. Oceania, social 
problems, relig. oO 


McQuown, NorMan. Prof. Anth., U. Chi- 
cago, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, IIL, 


U.S.A. Ling. Lang. & cul., lang. & psy- 
chotherapy. Mid. Amer. N-S 


MADIGAN, Rev. FRANcIs C., S.J. Dir., Soc. 
Sci. Rsc. Inst.; Chrmn., Dept. Sociol., 
Xavier U., Cagayan de Oro City, Philip- 
pines. Cul. anth., sociol., demography. 
Kinship, stratification, relig., cul. change. 
Pop. theory & methods, sociol. of health, 
statistics, theory, rsc. methods. N. Min- 
danao cult. esp. Christian Filipino & pa- 
gan culs. Philippines, Indonesia, India. 

A-O 


MAESEN, ALBERT. Conservateur, Section 
d’ethnogr., Mus. Royal du Congo Belge, 
Tervuren, Belgium. Ethnogr., cul. anth., 
art, technol. Congo, W. Afr. F 


MAGET, MARCEL. 7 Sq. Theophile Gautier, 
Paris 16°, France. Conservateur de Mus. 
Nat. Ethnogr. Psychol. aspects of cul., 
inertia and change, attitudes toward tra- 
dition and change, comp. ethnol. France, 
Eur. E 
Mauer, Ropert. As. Prof. Sociol. & Anth., 
W. Michigan U., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
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U.S.A. Soc. anth., arch. Cul. change. 
Oceana. oO 


Mair, Lucy. Reader in Applied Anth., Lon- 
don Sch. of Econ., London W.C. 2, Eng- 
land. Soc. anth. Contemp. soc. change in 
small socs., gov. Bantu Afr. F 


Maj, GtorGio. Via Marsili, 15, Bologna, 
Italy. Prof. Orthodontia, Postgrad. Sch. of 
Dentistry, U. Bologna, Italy. Roentgeno- 
graphic cephalometrics. Cephalometrics 
& growth of face. Ww 

MALAN, B. D. Dir., Arch. Survey, U. of the 
Witwatersrand, Milner Park, Johannes- 
burg, S. Afr. Prehist. arch. S. Afr. F 

MALATESTA, ALBERTO. Servizio Geol. 
d'Italia, Largo S. Susanna 13, Rome, Italy. 
Pleist. stratig., Palaeol., Medit. Pleist., 
palaeoecol. esp. marine. Medit. region. 

E-M 


MALAURIE, JEAN NOEL. Cent. d’Etudes Arc- 
tiques, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
(Sorbonne), 9 r. Huysmans, Paris 16°, 
France. Cul. ethnol., econ. geog. Accult. 
of Eskimo, Tchoutches & Lapons. Arctic 
esp. Greenland, Scandinavia, arctic 
U.S.S.R. Ww 

MALUQUER DE Motes NICOLAU, JUAN. Dir. 
Inst. de Arch. de Barcelona, U. of Barce- 
lona (Facultad de Letras), Barcelona, 
Spain. Prehist., Protohist. arch. (Celtica, 
Iberia, Bronze Age, etc.). Medit. Eur., an- 
cient East. E-M 


MANCINI, FiorENzo. 18, via Gino Capponi, 
Florence, Italy. Prof., Applied Geol. Inst., 
U. Florence. Paleopedol., Quaternary 
geol., geomorphol., paleoclimatol. Prob- 
lems relating to soils and climate hist. dur- 
ing Quaternary. Italy, Tuscany, Apulia. E 


MANDELBAUM, Davin G. Dept. Anth., U. 
California, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. Cul. 
(soc.) anth. S. Asia. A 


MAnessy, GABRIEL. 43 r. Lafargue, Villeur- 
banne (Rhone) France. Charge d’enseigne- 
ment, Faculté des Lettres de Dakar. 
Ling. Descriptive ling. Langs. of Afr., esp. 
Gur. F 

MAannpborFF, Hans. Spechtgasse 26, Médling 
bei Wien, Austria. Ethnol. Soc. & cul. 
anth. Aborig. tribes, cul. & hist. of India, 
contemp. soc. change, applied anth. India. 


A 
MANNERS, Ropert A. Ac. Prof. Anth., 
Brandeis U., Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 


Cul. anth. Theory, applied anth., cul. 
change & process. Carib., southwest U.S.A., 
E. Afr. F-N-S 


MANRIQUE, LEONARDO. Dept. de Investiga- 
ciones Antrs., Coérboda 45, México 7, D.F., 
México. Investigador, Inst. Nac. de Antr. 
e Hist. Ling., gen. anth. México. N 


MANUEL, E. Arsento. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., U. Philippines, Quezon City, Phil- 
ippines. Arch., folklore. Ling., bibl., 
Tayabas Tagalog lang. & cul., Bagobo cul. 
& folklore. Philippines, S. E. Asia, E. Asia, 
Oceania. A-O 

MAQUET, EMMa. B.P. 3688, Elisabethville, 
Belgian Congo. Conservateur hon., Mus. 
du Ruanda. Arch., ethnol. (material cul.). 
Ruanda-Urundi, Belgian Congo. F 


MAQUET, JACQUES J. B.P. 3688, Elisabeth- 
ville, Belgian Congo. Prof., State U. of 
Belgian Congo. Soc. anth. Pol. struct. 
(traditional & recent devs.), urban studies, 
accult. Cent. & E. Afr. 


Marcson, Simon. Dept. Sociol., Rutgers U., 
New Brunswick, N.J., U.S.A. Ac. Prof., 
Rutgers U., U. Ac., Columbia U., N.Y., 
N.Y. Soc. anth. Soc. change & dev. in 
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underdev. areas, relat. between cul. & 
demographic changes. Mid. East, Far East, 
Afr. WwW 
MaAretzki, THoMAs W. Dept. Sociol. & 


Anth., U. Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth., pers. & cul. Socializ., 


cul. contact. Pac., Far East, $8. E. Asia. A-O 


MARINGER, JOHN. Prof. Prehist. & Ethnol., 
St. Augustin Sem., St. Augustin iiber Sieg- 
burg, Rhineland, Germany. Prehist. 
arch. S. E. Asia, Japan, Inner Asia (Mon- 
golia). A 


Marriotr, McKim. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., U. Chicago, 1126 E. 59th St., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. & cul. anth. Soc. 
stratification, caste, peasant soc., urbaniz., 
civ., cul. & soc. change. India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon. A 


MARSHALL, DONALD S. Far Lands House, 1 
Braman St., Danvers, Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. 
Anth., Peabody Mus. of Salem, Mass. 
Gen. anth. esp. craniology, ling., theory. 
Soc. struct., material cul., leadership, relig. 
Polynesia. Oo 
MARSHALL, SHIRLEY. 1697 Riverview St., 
Eugene, Ore., U.S.A. Instr., Gen. Exten- 
sion Div., Office of Correspondence Study, 


U. Ore. Soc. anth., ethnol. Far East 
village India, Chinese hist. & cul. Amer. 
Indian. A-N 


MARSTRANDER, SVERRE. Trondheim, Norway. 
Cur., Videnskapsselskapets Oldsaksamling. 
Prehist. Neol., Bronze Age esp. rock carv- 
ing in Scandinavia. E 

MARTI, SAMUEL. 5 de Mayo 46-4, Mexico I, 
D.F., Mexico. Investigador. Inst. Nac. de 


Antr. Ethnomusicol. Music & folklore. 
Mexico, Cent. & S. Amer. N-S 


MARTIN, ANTHONY R. H. Lect. in Botany, 
U. Sydney, Sydney, N. S. Wales, Aust. 


Palynol. & Quaternary Stratigraphy; 
Relat. of Palynol. to climate & arch., S. 
Afr., Aust. WwW 


Martin, PAut S. Chief Cur. of Anth., Chi- 
cago Nat. Hist. Mus., Chicago 5, IIl., 
U.S.A. Arch. N 


MARTINEZ DEL Rio, PABLO. Berlin 39, Mex- 
ico 6, D.F., Mexico. Dir., Natl. Sch. Anth. 
Early man in Amer., world protohist. W 


MARTINEZ SANTA-OLLALA, JULIO. Serrano 41, 
Madrid, Spain. U. Prof. Ethnol. Prehist. 
Dir. del Sem. de Hist. Prim. Quaternary 
arch., Neol. (Orient, Occident), Germanic 
Arch., Afr. relats. between Orient and W. 
Eur. Prehist. Afr., Germanic peoples. 

A-E-F 


Mason, J. ALDEN. Cur. Emeritus, Amer. 
Section, U. Mus., 33rd & Spruce Sts., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Arch.,  ling., 
ethnol., folklore. Amer. esp.: Latin Amer., 
Carib., Mexico. N-S 


Mason, LEONARD. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. 
Anth., U. Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii, 
U.S.A. Ethnol., cul. change, accult., hu- 
man ecology, applied anth. Pac. Is., Micro- 
nesia. Oo 

Mason, Revit. JouNn. Arch., Arch. Survey, 
Witwatersrand U., Milner Park, Johannes- 
burg, S, Afr. Afr. prehist. arch. Stone 
Age. Afr., Eur. E-F 


MASON, RONALD J. 129 S. Jefferson St., 
Green Bay, Wis., U.S.A. As. Dir., Neville 


Public Mus. Arch. Early man in the 
New World, geochron., arch. of E. U.S.A., 
N. Amer. N 
MATHUR, KripA SHANKER. Dept. Anth., 


Lucknow U., Lucknow, India, As. Prof. 
Soc. Anth. — Soc.-cul. anth. esp. tribal & 
folk religs. Uttar Pradesh, Cent. India. A 





Matos, Jose. Enrique Palacios $71, Mira. 
flores, Lima, Pert. Jefe, Inst. de Etnol, 
U. San Marcos, Lima. Ethnol. Andean 
comms., migration, urbaniz. Pert, Bolivia, 
Venezuela. § 


Matos, ROosAtia. Enrique Palacios 37], 
Miraflores, Lima, Perti. Sec., Inst. de 
Etnol., U. de San Marcos, Lima. Andean 
comms., ethnol. Pert. § 

MATSON, FREDERICK R. Prof. Arch., As. Dean 
for Rsc., Col. of Liberal Arts, 122 Sparks 
Building, Pa. State U., U. Park, Pa., U.S.A 
Dir., Soc. Sci. Rsc. Cent. Ceramic 
technol., Near Eastern ceramics, radio. 
carbon dating. Beginnings of civ., ceram. 
ics. Near East, Far East, E. U.S.A. N-M 

MaxiaA, Caro. Dir., Ist. di Anth. dell U, 
Cagliari, via Porcell, 2, Cagliari, Italy, 
Phys. anth., arch., ethnol., sociol. Sardinia, 
Latin Amer. ES 

MAxIA, CARMELO. Prof. Incaricato, Inst, 
Geol., U. Rome, Rome, Italy. Geol, 
palaeontol. (Quaternary vertebrates). Eur, 

E 

Mayer, ApRIAN C. Lect., Asian Anth., Sch, 
of Oriental & Afr. Studies, U. London, 
London W.C. 1, England. — Soc. anth, 
Caste, kinship, pol. process, econ. dev. of 
India & Overseas Indian (espec. in Fiji), 


Mayer, Puitip. Prof. Soc. Anth., Head, 
Dept. Afr. Studies, Rhodes U., Grahams. 
town, S. Afr. Soc. Anth. Urbaniz. of 
Afrs. Afr. Churches & Christianity, con. 
servatism, non-centralised pol. systems, 
witchcraft. S. & E. Africa. 

MAYER-OAKES, WILLIAM J. Dir., Stovall 
Mus. of Sci., Norman Okla., USA 
Arch.: gen., methods. Subsistence patterns, 
urbaniz. process, arch. methodol. & theory, 
n.e. N. Amer., Canadian Plains, Meso- 
amer. NS 


MEAD, MARGARET. 15 W. 77th St., N.Y. 24, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. Cur. of Ethnol., Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., New York. — Ethnol., cul. 
& pers., applied anth. Educ., mental 
health, psychosomatics, sex, pol., nat. 
character, the family. Pac., U.S.A. W 
MEApows, PAuL. Chrmn., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., Syracuse U., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Industrial sociol., urban sociol., ethnic 
relats. Soc. theory, sci. method (e.g. role 
of metaphor in scientific theory). W 


MEDELLIN ZENIL, ALFONSO. Zamora 4l, 
Altos, Jalapa, Ver., México. Dir., Inst 
Antr., U. Veracruzana. Arch. Mesoamet 
esp. Veracruz, México. NS 
Meccers, Betry J. Rsc. Ac., Smithsonian 
Inst., Div. Arch., U.S. Natl. Mus., Wash 
25, D.C., U.S.A. Arch., cul. theory, cul. 
ecology. Cul. dev. Brazil, Guianas, Ecua- 
dor, S. Amer. § 
MEIGHAN, CLEMENT W. Dept. Anth. & 
Sociol., U. California, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 
U.S.A. As. Prof. Arch. Ecol., cul. stages 
technol., midden analysis. W. coast of 
U.S.A. & Mexico; Southwest & Great Basin 
U.S.A.; Okinawa, S. Japan. AN 


MEISTER, ALBERT. 12, Via Monte Brogliero, 
Ivrea, Italy. Privat Docent, U. Genoa 
Chargé de Cours, Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Paris. Sociol., comm. dev., voluntary a¢. 
cooperation. Eur. 

MELDGAARD, JORGEN. As. Cur., Danish Nall. 
Mus., Ethnogr. Dept., Ny Vestergade Il, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. — Arch., Mesol. & 
Neol. in N. Eur., Siberia, Eskimo culs, 
Norse colonies in Greenland. Arctic. W 

MELGAREJO VIVANCO, Jose Luts. Milan 4 
Jalapa, Ver., México. Ant., Inst. Ant. U: 
Veracruz. Arch. Mesoamer., México. N5 
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MELICHAR, HERBERT. Babenbergergasse 4, 
Médling, N.O., Austria. Instr. Japanese, 
U. Vienna. Arch. Prehist. Eur., Japan. 

A-E 
MENDELSON, E. M. 164 Montagu Mansions, 
Crawford St., London W.1, England. 
Soc. & cul. anth., sociol. of relig. Bud- 
dhism, Burma & Meso-Amer. esp. relig. 
Guatemala, Burma. A-N 


MENGHIN, OsMUND. U.-Dozent, Inst. fiir 
Vor-und Frithgeschichte, U. Innsbruck. 
Innrain 52, Innsbruck, Austria. Prehist., 
phys. anth., Amer. arch. Human evol., 
methods, theory & systematics of prehist. 
& of gen. cul. anth., metal ages, domesti- 
cation of animals & plants. Ww 
MeNscHING, Gustav. Moselstr. 9, Bad 
Godesberg, Germany. ord. Prof., U. Bonn. 
Comp. theology, sociol. of relig. Ww 
MENZEL, Bricirre. Spinozastr. 10, Berlin- 
Dahlem, Germany. As., Mus. fiir Vélker- 


kunde. Ethnol., ethnogr. Technol., 
museol., family life. Afr., Amer. F-N-S 
MenzeL, DorornHy. Mus. Anth., U. Cali- 


fornia, Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., U. 
Cal. Arch. Gen. & theoretical arch., pot- 
tery analysis. S. Amer. S 


Mercier, PAUL. Domaine de Villiers 23, 
Draveil, Seine et Oise, France. Dir. 
d'Etudes, Ecole Practique des Hautes 
Etudes (Sorbonne). Soc. anth. kinship, 
urbanization. Afr. 


VON MERING, Orro. 3811 O'Hara St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa., U.S.A. As. Prof. Soc. Anth., 
Sch. of Med., U. Pittsburgh. Cul. anth 
Cul. & mental illness & health, soc. 
psychiat., chronic illness, role theory, cul. 
& soc. deviation, value theory, cul. moti- 
vation, old age, intergeneration conflict & 


adaptation. Ww 


MERINO, CARMEN. Adelaida La Fetra 2380, 
Santiago, Chile. Cent. de Estudios Antr., 
U. Chile. Arch., cul. anth. S. Amer. esp. 
Chile. S 
MERRIAM, ALAN P. 2744 Woodbine Ave., 
Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth., 
Northwestern U., Evanston. Cul. anth., 
ethnomusicol. Educ., econ. Belgian Congo, 
Flathead Indians. Afr., plateau of N. 
Amer. F-N 


MERRILL, ROBERT S. 66 Seymour S. E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. As. Prof., Anth. 
& Econ., U. Minnesota. Soc. anth., econ., 
arch. Econ. anth., cul. change & accult., 
econ. dev., applied anth., technol. & tech 
nical change. A-N-O 


MESSENGER, JOHN. 802 Cherry Lane, East 
Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. As. Prof., Depts. 
Social Sci., Sociol. & Anth., Michigan State 
U.  Ethnol. Religion, econ., political sci. 
West Afr. 


MESSING, SIMON D. Dept. of Sociol. & Anth., 
Hiram Col., Hiram Ohio, U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Anth.  Ethnol., cul, anth. Cul. change, 
hist. analysis, ethnogr., race relats., pers. 
& cul., demography. Ethiopia, Afr., Mid. 
East. F-M 


METRAUX, ALFRED. Fac. de Ciencias Soc., 
Casilla 3721, Santiago, Chile (until 4—1- 
60). Official of UNESCO, Dept. Soc. Sci., 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16°, France. 
Cul. anth. Relig., cul. areas, hist. of native 
tribes, accult. S. Amer. S 


METRAUX, RHopaA. 193 Waverly PL, N.Y. 14, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., Inst. for Intercul. 
Studies, New York. Cul. anth., applied 
cul. anth. Cul. change, cul. & pers., mental 
health, anth. methods in study of current 
issues. Carib. area, w. Eur., China, U.S.A. 


Ww 
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MEuLI, KARL. Oberwiler-Strasse 80, Basel, 
Switzerland. Prof. ordinarius, U. Basel. 
Folklore, ethnol., classics. Ww 


MICHA, FRANZ JoseF. Weberstrasse 46, 
Bonn, Germany. As., Sem. fiir V6lker- 
kunde, U. Bonn. Ethnol., soc. anth., 
museology. Prim. econ., (market, trade, 
means of exchange), soc. struct., accult., 
technol. Aust. 


MICHALSKI, IRENEUSZ. 52. Koscluszki Al., 
6d, Poland. Prof. & Head, Dept. Phys. 
Anth., L6dz U. Phys. anth. Theory & 
method, taxonomy, ethnol. Thai-Chinese, 
Purc-Mongolian. Indochina, Hoka-Sioux 
Indians. A-N 


MIDDLETOWN, JOHN FRANCIS MARCHMENT. 
Dept. of Anth., U. Col., London U., Gower 
St... London W.C. 1, England. Lect. in 
Anth. Soc. anth. Pol., kinship, relig., soc. 
change. E. & S. Afr. 

MIKAMI, TsuGio. 1275 Yamanouchi, Kama- 
kura, Japan. Prof., Col. of Gen. Educ., U. 
Tokyo, Japan. Arch. & ancient hist. of 
n. e. Asia. Neol. & protohist. cul., esp. 
Megalithic monument, cul. intercourse be- 
tween East & West in ancient & Medieval 
world. E. Asia, Korea, Manchuria, E. Si- 
beria, China. A 


Miks, Nina. Y. Dgbrowskiego 10/7, War- 
saw, Poland. Sr. As., Inst. of Hist. of Ma- 
terial Cul., Polish Acad. of Sci. Hist. of 
material cul., Building & craft studies. 
Poland & Europe. E 


MILES, SUZANNE W. Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anth. 


MILKE, WILHELM. de-Rode-Weg 10, Soest/ 
Westf., Germany. — Ethnol., ling. Austro- 
nesian langs., statistics. Oceania. Oo 

MILLER, Cart F. Arch., Bureau of Amer. 
Ethnol., Smithsonian Inst., Wash. 25, D.C., 
U.S.A. Arch.s.e. U.S.A.,early man. N 


MILcer, R. J. Dept. of Anth., U. Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. 
anth., Pol. organization, relig., cul. change, 
folklore. India, Himalayan region, Tibet, 
Mongolia, China, N. W. Coast Amerinds. 

Ww 

MILLER, SOL. 808 S. 5th St., Champaign, IIl., 
U.S.A. Rsc. As., U. Illinois, Champaign. 
Ethnol., soc. anth. Plantation, traditional 
hacienda. Latin Amer. Ss 


MILLER, WALTER. 9 Sibley Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. Lect., Grad. Sch. of 
Educ., Harvard U. Cul. anth. Applied 
anth., pol. org., soc. classes, juvenile crime. 
N. Amer. (Cent. Algonkians, U.S.A.) N 


Mitts, Grorce. 30 W. Dale, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., U.S.A. Cur., Taylor Mus. of 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cent. — Soc. 
anth. Values, art, aesthetics. Southwest 
U.S.A. N 
Mitts, JouHN E. UNC/OEC TC-CD, APO 
S01, % Postmaster, San Francisco, Cal., 
U.S.A. Resettlement Advisor, U.N. Com- 
mand, Korea. Cul. anth., ethnohist. 
Ethnogr., documentary hist., arch. Micro- 
nesia, N. Asia, Korea. A-O 


Miner, Horace. 26 Harvard PI., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., U. Michigan. 
Cul. & applied anth. Folk-urban, other 
comp. approaches, Hist. & demographic 
data in ethnol. studies (incl. functional). 
N. & S. Afr. F-M 


MineyA, Toru. 6, 5-chome, Kojimachi, Chi- 
yodaku, Tokyo, Japan. As. Prof., U. 
Tokyo. Ling. Vietnam, Indochina. A 


Mintz, SmpNEY. 51 Hillhouse Ave., New 
Haven 11, Conn., U.S.A. As. Prof., Dept. 
Anth., Yale U. Cul. anth. Ritual & fic- 


tive kinship, peasant econ., econ. anth. 
Latin Amer. esp. Carib. S 


MIRIGLIANO, GIUSEPPE. Via E. De Marinis, 
1, Naples, Italy. Prof. Palaeoanth., U. 
Bari, Italy. Anth., stratig. of Quater- 
nary sediments. S. Italy. E 


MITCHELL, J. CLypeE. Prof. Afr. Studies, U. 
Col. of Rhodesia & Nyasaland, Pte Bag 
167H, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. Soc. anth. 
Soc. change, esp. following urbaniz., ma- 
trilineal socs., ethnogr. Cent. & S. Afr. F 

MITUKUNI, YosIDA. Sisigatani-Teranomae 
62-12, Sakyo, Kyoto, Japan. Zinbunkagaku- 
kenkyusho, Kyoto U. Hist. of technol. & 
sci. in Japan, China. Pottery, metallurgy. 
Japan, China, W. Afr. A 
MiyAMmoro, Nosuto. Kodanjutaku 8-308, 
Midori-cho, Musashino-shi, Tokyo, Japan. 
Prof. Anth., Tokai U.  Ethnol., arch. Ma- 
terial cul., ethnogr. of Formosan aborigs. 
Formosa, Indonesia. A-O 

Mopberc, CArt-AxeL. Dir., 
Mus., Norra Hamngatan 12, Géteborg, 
Sweden. Comp. prehist. arch. Methods 
of arch. surveying of small areas (as 
Virtt), quantitative methods in arch. N. 
Eur. 


Arkeologiska 


MopriJAN, WALTER. Raubergasse 10/T, 
Joanneum, Graz, Austria. Leiter, Abtei- 
lung fiir Vor-u. Friihgeschichte u. Mun- 
zensammlung am Joanneum. Arch. Pre- 
hist. of Europe. Roman arch, Eur. E 


MOGAMI, JAKAYOsHI. 1-124 Nishi-Takaido, 
Suginami-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Dir., Folklore 
Soc. of Japan. Folklore of Japan. Soc. 
insts., rites of individual life. Japan. A 

MONBERG, TORBEN. Veksebo, Fredensborg, 
Denmark. Mag. art, (U. Copenhagen). 
Hist. of relig., relig. & spiritual cul. Poly- 
nesia, Polynesian outliers in Melanesia. O 
Monce, CArLos. Emilio Fernandes 611, P.O. 
B. 821, Lima, Peru. Dir., Inst. Indige- 
nista Peru. Physiological, anth. Human 
biol., soc. anth. S. Amer., High plateaus, 
Andes. S 


Montacu, ASHLEY. 321 Cherry Hill Rd., 
Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. Phys. anth, anat., 
reproductive physiol. Relat. of intra- 
uterine experience to pers. and phys. dev. 
Aust. 


. 


MontaLvo, ABNER. Aptdo. 56, Deza 676. 


Puno, Peru. Jefe Adjunto “Programa 
Puno-Tambopata”. Soc. anth., change. 
Soc. change in Peru. S 


MonranE M., Jutto. Casilla 117, La Serena, 
Chile. Arq.-Ayudante, Mus. Arqueol. de 
La Serena. Arch. Intercul. relats. among 
Amer. areas. S. Amer. 

MONTEMAYOR, FELIPE. Pachuca 104-4, Mex- 
ico, 11, D.F., Mexico. Anth., Inst. Nac. de 
Antr. e Hist. Phys. anth. Statistic & 
personnel assessment. 


MONZON FstRADA, ARTURO. Escuela Nac. de 
Antr. e Hist., Moneda 13, México 1, D.F., 
México Soc. anth., applied anth., Comm. 
dev., soc. org., ethnol. theory, cul. struct. 
Mexico, S. E. Asia. A-N 

Mook, Maurice A. Boalsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 
Prof. Anth., Pa. State U., U. Park, Pa. 
Ethnol., folklore. Sectarian socs., Old 
Order Amish, rural Pa. folklore & folk 
speech. e. U.S.A., esp. Pa. N 

Moore, Aton. Prof. & Head, Dept. Ortho- 
dontics, Sch. of Dentistry, U. Washington, 
Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. Dentistry, ortho- 
dontics. Human cranial facial growth, 
roentgenographic cephalometry. 

Moore, FRANK W. 58 Livingston St., New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Ac. Dir. Rsc., Hu- 
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man Relats. Area Files. Mid. Amer. 
arch., comp. studies. Ethnobotany, elec- 
tronic computer applications to anth. Mid. 
Amer. Mexico. N 


Moore, Harvey. Dept. of Sociol. & Anth., 
The American U., Massachusetts and Ne- 
braska Aves., N. W., Washington 16, D. C., 
U.S.A. Prof. Anth. Ethno-soc. anth. Cul. 
change, cul.-pers., primitive relig. Ethnol. 
of southwest U.S.A., & Afr. s. of Sahara. 

F-N 


Moore, JoserH G. 1217 Church St., Evans- 
ton, Ill., U.S.A. Exec. Sec., Unit of Rsc. & 
Field Studies, Natl. Council, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, U.S.A. Cul. & soc. 
anth. Applied anth. in relig., accult., anal- 
ysis of church programs, training & leader- 
ship. Carib., W. Afr. F-S 


MorpbintI, ANTONIO. Barga (Lucca), Italy. 
Former Chief, Ethnog. & Arch. Serv., 
Italian Oriental Afr. Gen. & comp. 
ethnog., field arch. Sahara, N. Brazil, 
Ethiopia, S. Arabia. F-S 


Mort, Fasrizio. Via Denza 66, Rome, Italy. 
Ist. Ital. Preistoria e Protostoria. Paleo- 
ethnol. Prehist. art. Afr. Sahara. 


Morris, ELIZABETH ANN. Dept. Anth., U. 
Ariz., Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Arch. Prehist. 
Southwest U.S.A. 


Morris, Morris-Davip. Dept. Econ., U. 
Wash., Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Econ. hist. Peasant socs. India, Japan. A 


Morris, WILLIAM J. Instr., Dept. Anth., U. 
Toronto, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada.  Ap- 
plied anth., socio-cul. change. Indians, 
adm. of Indians. Canada. N 


MorteLMANS, Georcrs. 22, r. Alexis Wil- 
lem, Brussels 16, Belgium. Dir., Dept. 
Geol., Brussels. Geol., prehist. & proto- 
hist. arch. Congo Basin, Afr. S. of Sahara, 
Afr. M-F 


MortTon-WILLIAMS, Peter. Rsc. As., U. 
Col., London. 12A Parliament Hill Man- 
sions, Lissenden Gardens, London N. W. 
5, England. Soc. anth., ethnogr. Soc. 
anth., analysis of relig., myths & art of 
Yoruba of s. w. Nigeria. Afr., esp. Nigeria. 


MOSCARDINO, MARIO. Via Duca d'Aosta No. 
14, Lecce, Italy. Pres., Gruppo Speleo- 
logico Salentino-maglie. U. Rome. 
Paleon., ethnol. Prehist., art. Salento 
(Italy). E 
MOSCHNER, IRMGARD. Mariahilferstrasse 38- 
40, Vienna VII/62, Austria. Mus. fiir 
Volkerkunde, Vienna. Ethnol. Material 
cul. Oceania. Oo 
Moss, LEONARD W. Dept. Soc. & Anth., 
Wayne State U., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. As. 
Prof. Cul. anth. Soc. stratification, soc. 
org. Village struct., urban sociol. Italy. E 


Moss, MELVIN L. 630 W. 168th St., N.Y. 32, 
N.Y., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anat., Columbia 


U. Phys. anth., experimental morphol. 
Skeletal system, skull growth, normal & 
abnormal. WwW 


MOsSLER, GERTRUD MARIA. Witthauergasse 
19/4, Vienna 18, Austria. Staatskonserva 
tor, Bundesdenkmalamt, Hofberg, Vienna 
- Prehist. arch. Celts (La Tenezeit): 
500 B.C. to A.D. 100. Mid. Eur. 

Mostny, Greta. Cur. Anth., Mus. Nac. 
Hist. Nat., Casilla 787, Santiago de Chile, 
Chile. Prof. Cul. Anth., U. Chile. Arch. 
of Chile, ethnol. Museol. Chile, S. Amer. 

S 


MoOuNTFORD, CHARLES P. S. Aust. Mus., N. 
Terrace, Adelaide, S. Aust. Art & ethnol. 
of Aust. aborig. S., Cent., N. Aust. Oo 
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MourantT, Artuur E. Dir., Blood Group 
Ref. Lab., Lister Inst., Chelsea Bridge Rd., 
London, S. W. 1, England. Application 
of blood groups to anth., blood group ge- 
netics, distribution. Near East, U.K. W 


Movius, HALLAM L., JR. Divinity Ave., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Prof., Peabody 
Mus. Arch., Palaeol. & Mesol. cul. devs. 
Old World. Ww 


MUHLMANN, WILHELM EMIL. 0-6-Prof., 
Dir., Ethnol. Inst., U. Mainz, Saarstr. 21, 
Mainz, Germany. Cul. anth., sociol. 
Ethnic minorities, ethnic assimilation, 
sociol. of relig., soc. psychol. of messianic 
& nativistic movements. Oceania. 


MULLER, ERNEST WILHELM. Kaiserstr. 36/II, 
Mainz, Germany. wiss. As., Inst. fiir V6l- 
kerkunde, U. Mainz.  Ethnol. Law, soc. 
struct., authority. Cent. Afr. 


MULLER-BEcK, HANSJURGEN. Helvetiaplatz 
5, Bern, Switzerland. As., Bern. Hist. Mus. 
Pleist. arch., Pleist. stratig. Cul. morphol. 
of hunting, gathering. Old & New World. 

WwW 

MUNNIcH, Kart-Orto. Head, C' Lab., II. 
Phys. Inst., U. Heidelberg, Philosophen- 
weg 12, Heidelberg, Germany. Carbon- 
14 dating. WwW 

MUKAROVSKY, HANs G. Inst. of Afr. Langs., 
Frankgasse 1, Vienna IV, Austria. Lect. 
Afr. Langs., U. Vienna. Ling. W. Afr. 
class langs., comp. philol., classification 
problems, substratum questions. Afr. F 


MUKHERJEE, BHABANANDA. As. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., Govt. of India, Indian Mus., 27, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta 13, India. Soc. 
anth. Soc. struct. S., N., N. E. India. A 


MUKHERJEF, RAMKRISHNA. 203 Barrackpore 
Trunk Rd., Calcutta 35, India. Prof. So- 
ciol., Indian Statistics Inst. | Sociometry, 
anthropometry, sociol., phys. & cul. anth., 
rsc. techniques, methods in surveys and 
census. Soc. change, Indian caste, growth 
studies in socio-econ. strata. India. A 


MUNIZAGA, CARLOS. Avenida Ejército No. 
233, Santiago de Chile. Investigador (Cent. 
de Estudios Antr.), U. Chile. Arch., cul. 
conflict. Araucana, Chile. 


MurAKAMI, Tarji. 303, Shimorenjaku, 
Mitaka, Tokyo, Japan. Ac. of Soc. Anth. 
Circle. Soc. anth., (cul. & pers.), educ. 
sociol. Theories of pers. formation. N. E. 
Japan, S. E. Asia. A 


MURAYAMA, SiTiRoO. Setagayaku, Kitazawa 
5-811, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Juntendo U. 
Ling. Comp. studies Altaic langs., ancient 
Japanese. 

Murpock, Georce P. Dept. Anth., Yale U., 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Prof. Anth. 
Cul. anth., soc. org. Afr., N. Amer., Micro- 
nesia. F-W 


Murpny, Rosert F. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
U. California, Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Soc. struct., soc. change. S. & N. 
Amer. (Plains & Great Basin), Fr. W. Afr. 

F-N-S 
Murra, JOHN V. Ac. Prof., Vassar Col., 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Transition from kinship to state insts., 
econ. & pol. orgin in pre-Europeon times, 
cul. hist., creativity under conditions of 
accult. & cul. change. Andes, Carib., W. 


Afr. F-S 
MustILur, Domenico. Farco Grifeo 24, 
Naples, Italy. Prof. Arch., U. Naples. 


Arch. Prehist. of Classical World. Greece, 
Italy. E 
MyLius, Norsert. Arsenal 12/1-43, Vienna 
3, Austria. Conservator, Mus. fiir Vélker- 
kunde, Vienna. Cul. anth., ethnol. Indo- 
nesia, Asia. A 


N 


NACHTIGALL, Horst. Freiherr vom Stein-Str, 
13, Mainz/Rhein, Germany. Privatdozent, 
Ethnol., U. Mainz.  Arch., ethnol., hist, 
of relig. S. Amer., Cent. & S. Asia. AS 


NAGATA, SHUICHI, 76, 2-chome, Terajima- 
cho, Sumida-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Tokyo 
Met. U.  Ethnol., soc. anth. Kinship & 
comm. in relation to envir., values, world- 
outlook. N. E. Indonesia, Cent. Afr. Fo 


Nalk, T. B. Dir., Tribal Rsc. Inst., Tribal 
Workers’ Training Inst., Chhindwara, 
M.P., India. Soc. anth., Brahmin & tribal 
soc. struct., org. & ethnogr., soc. change 
pol. org., tribal econ., dev. problems of 
backward peoples, training dev. workers, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, India. A 

NAKANE, Cute. Dept. Anth., U. Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. (until June 1960) 
Lect., Inst. Oriental Cul., U. Tokyo. — Soc, 
Anth. & hist. Matrilineal systems in India, 
soc. struct. of Himalaya & Tibet. Assam, 
Kerala, Himalaya & Tibet. A 

NAMBA, MONKICHI. 65 Okadayama, Nishino- 
miya Hyogo Pref., Japan. Pres., Kobe Col- 
lege. Cul. anth. Family, soc. org., relig, 
Japan, Asia. A 
NAPIER, JOHN. 2 Radlett Pk. Rd., Radlett, 
Hertfordshire, England. Reader in Anat., 
Royal Free Hosp. Sch. of Med. — Phys. 
Anth. (primates) Palaeon. of primates incl. 
man; distribution, envir., locomotion of 
living primates; the hand. W 


NAROLL, RAouL. As. Prof. Anth., Los 
Angeles State Col., Northridge, Cal., U.S.A, 
Ethnol., hist. sociol. Cul. evol., comp. 
method. Cent. Eur. E 


Narr, Kart J. Schlagenweg 5, (20b) 
Weende bei Géttingen, Germany, As., 
Sem. fiir Urund Friihgeschichte, U. Gét- 
tingen. Arch. Hunter-collectors & early 
food-producing pops.; arch. in rel. to: 
geol., envir., phys. anth. & ethnol. studies. 
Europe & adjacent regions. 


NASH, DENNISON. As. Prof. Sociol. & Anth., 
U. Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., U.S.A. 
Pers. & cul. Psychol. aspects of accult., 
relig. Cuba. Ss 
NASH, MANNING. 1209 E. 60th St., Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof., U. Chicago. Soc. 
anth., ethnol. Cul. change, prim. & peasant 
econ. systems, applied & action anth., 
Amer. industry. Mesoamer., Latin Amer., 
modern U.S.A. N-S 


NaAsH, Puitteo. 1310 Third St., S., Wis. 
Rapids, Wis., U.S.A. Lt. Gov. of Wiscon- 
sin. Applied anth. Accult., nativistic move- 
ments, race relats., dependent areas. Ww 


NATALETTI, GrurRGID. Via Crescenzio 91, 
Rome, Italy. Titolare Cattedra “Storia 
Musica Folklorica” Presso Conservatorio 
Nazionale di Santa Cecilia, Rome; Dir. del 
“Cent. Nazionale studi di Musica Pop- 
olare,” Rome. Ethnomusicol, organol- 
ogy, dance history. Italy, Medit. counts., 
N. Afr. E-M 


NAY Lor, Harry. USOM /ICA, APO 9238, San 
Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. Comm. Dev. Ad- 
visor, Int. Cooperation Adm., Philippines. 
Soc. anth. Cul. change. Iran, Philippines. 

M-O 


NEALE, WALTER C. As. prof. Econ., U. Tex., 
Austin 12, Tex., U.S.A. Econ., econ. hist., 
econ. dev., econ, anth., esp. rural hist., 
rural dev. & soc. change. India, Burma, 
Sub-Saharan Afr. AF 


NEEDHAM, Ropney. U. Lect. in Soc. Anth., 
U. Oxford, Oxford, England. — Soc. anth. 
Struct. analysis, esp. descent systems, pre- 
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scriptive marriage systems, relation of 
symbolism to soc. struct., hist. of India. 
S. E. Asia. A 
NELLEMANN, GEORGE. Mag. sci., Natl Mus., 
Copenhagen, Denmark.  Ethnogr., arch. 
Reindeer & dog breeding, caribou hunt- 
ing, material cul. & eskimo arch. Green- 
land & circumpolar. N-E 


NENQUIN, JAcQguEs. Head, Dept. Prehist. & 

Phys. Anth., Mus. royal du Congo belge, 
Tervuren, Belgium.  Prehist. arch., (esp. 
Belgian Congo & Afr.). Prehist. arch., (esp. 
protohist., pottery, metal ages). Belgian 
Congo, Cent. Afr. 


Nessitt, Paut H. 123 Natl. Ave., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Air U. 
Arch., ethnogr., geogr. (tropics), museol. 
Anth. in U.S. Air Force, Space Age & anth., 
ethnogr. of upper Orinoco, peoples of 
USS.R., Guatemala, Greenland, S. E. 
Venezuela. S-W 
NesturcH, M. F. Anth. Inst., U. Moscow, 
Mochovaja 11, Moscow K-9, U.S.S.R. 


NEVERMANN, HAns. Siidenstr. 4, Berlin- 
Steglitz, Germany. Prof., Free U. of W. 
Berlin. Ethnol. & lang. Material cul. & 
relig. (excl. sociol.) mythol. Pacific I., $. E. 
Asia, Afghanistan & Kurdistan. A-O 


Newcoms, WILLIAM W., JR. 24th and Trin- 
ity, Austin 5, Tex., U.S.A. Dir., Tex. Me- 
morial Mus. N. Amer. Indian ethnogr. 
Tex. ethnohist. Delaware Indians. War- 
fare, Pan-Indianism. Mexico, U.S.A. N 
NeweLL, WILLIAM. Dept. Soc. Anth., U. 
Manchester, Manchester 13, England. Staff 
Tutor in Anth., Extra-Mural Dept. — Soc. 
anth., pol., relig., family org. Local org., 
pol. representation, ethnol. study of board 


games. Oceania, N. India, S. F. Asia, mi- 
nority comms. of Indians & Chinese, 
China. A-O 
NEWMAN, MARSHALL T. Dept. Anth., U. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 


Phys. anth. Phys. and physiol. adaptations 
to total envir.; nutrition, growth, adult 
forms, race, soc. hist. §. Amer. S 


NEWMAN, RusseLt W. Chief, Anth. Branch, 
Quartermaster Rsc. & Engineering Center, 
Natick, Mass., U.S.A. Phys. anth. An- 
thropometry, body composition, skeletal 
analysis, envir. determinants of body form. 


Ww 
NEWMAN, STANLEY, Prof. Anth., U. of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M., US.A. 


Ling., struct. ling., psycho-ling. N. Amer. 


NGUYEN MANH Bao. 54 Hong Thap Tu St., 
Saigon, S. Viet-Nam. Gov. Architect. 
Anth. philos. of man—Yi-King (Law of 
changes) . Law of Time; Oriental wisdom. 


NICOLAI, RUGGERO. Via G. Pitre 8, Rome, 
Italy. Prehist., paleoanth. Latium. Italy. 

E 
NICOLAISEN, JOHANNES. Natl. Mus., Copen- 
hagen K, Denmark. As. Lect., U. of Copen- 
hagen. Ethnol., soc. anth. Pastoralists, 
agriculturists. Afr., W. Asia. M 


Nicotas, JeAN-PauL. Head of Geog. Dept., 
Inst. Francais d'Afrique Noire, Dakar, 
Senegal. Human Bioclimatology; geog. 
of energy. Ecology, hist. evol. of utiliza- 
tion of energy. Tropical zone. Ww 


NIEMEYER, HANs. Huelén 207-D, Santiago, 
Chile. Dir., Soc. Arqueol. Serena.  Arch., 
ethnol. $. Amer., esp. Chile. Ss 
NIGGEMEYER, HERMANN. Curator, Ethnogr. 
Mus., Frobenius-Inst., Liebigstr. 41, Frank- 


furt/Main, Germany. Cul. anth. S. E. 
Asia. A 
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NISHIMURA, ASAHITARO. 161 
Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof. Cul. 
Anth., Waseda U. Cul. anth. Theoritical 
anth., fishing, land tenure. Indonesia, Oki- 
nawa. Oo 
NISHIWAKI, HirosHt. Anth. Inst., Nanzan 
U., Nagoya, Japan. Lect., Nanzan U. 
Ling., Ethno-ling. Japan. 


Yamatocho, 


Notasco ARMAS, MARGARITA. Ma. En- 
riqueta C. de Pereyra No. 31, Mexico 7, 
D.F., Mexico. Investigador, Dept. Etnogr., 
Mus. Nac. de Antr. & Hist. Arch., 
ethnogr. Ethnohist. Mesoamer. N 


NOoTEBOOM, CHRISTIAAN. Ave. Concordia 
12a, Rotterdam, Holland. Dir., Mus. voor 
Land en Volkenkunde. Soc. anth., 
ethnol. Soc. org., applied anth., technol., 
prim. navigation, textile art. Indonesia, 
Afr. F-O 
Norseck, Epwarp. Dept. Anth., U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Cul. anth. Relig., soc. org., cul. change. 
Japan, Hawaii. A-O 


NOUGAYROL, JEAN. 3 r. Marie-Davy, Paris 


XIV, France. Conservateur, Mus. du 
Louvre. Arch., Assyro-Babylonian civ. & 


its external influence; Divinatory texts, 
hist. of Syria in the 2nd Millenium B.C. 
Mesopotamia, Syria. M 
NOWAKOWSKI, STEFAN. ul. Fabryczna 26 m 
9, Warsaw, Poland. As. Prof. Rural 
sociol. Family, urban sociol. Poland. E 


Noworny, Karu A. Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde, 
Neue Hofburg, Vienna I, Austria. 
Ethnogr. N. and S. Amer. N-S 


NuMAZAWA, Kutcul. Prof. Ethnol., Pres., 
Nanzan U., 6, Gokenya-cho, Showa-ku, 
Nagoya, Japan. Ethnol., prim. relig. 
Magic, myth & relig. Japan. A 
NUNEZ CHINCHILLA, Jesus. Dir., Inst. Nac. 
Antr. e Hist., Comayaguela, D.C., Hon- 
duras. Anth. esp. arch. Maya, Lenca, 
Paya, Hicaque. Honduras. N 


Nurce, ETHEL. 24 Woodland Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J., U.S.A. 

NussBAUM, WILLIAM. 82-3] Austin St., Kew 
Gardens, L.I. 15, N.Y., U.S.A. Physician, 
Former Rsc. Ac., Columbia U. Female 
twins, Jewish anth., phys. & cul. anth., 


position of physician in soc. U.S.A. M-N 
NyYLEN, ANNA-MAIA. Intendent, docent, 
Nordiska mus., Stockholm, Sweden. Cul. 
anth. Scandinavian & comp. ethnol. Ww 


O 


OAKLEY, KENNETH Pace. Sr. Principal Sci. 
Officer, British Mus. Nat. Hist., Anth. Sect. 
Cromwell Rd., London S.W. 7, England. 
Palaeoanth., dating techniques. Fossil 
man: arch. & geol. aspects. Afr., (except 
N.). 

OBA, Tosuto. Dir., Med. Dept., Hokkaido 
U., Sapporo, Japan.  Arch., phys. anth. 
Jomon cul. arch. of Hokkaido. 


Opayasui, Taryo. As., Inst. for Oriental 
Cul., Dept. Cul. Anth., U. Tokyo, Japan. 
Ethnol., arch., Cul. hist. Domestic animals, 
esp. pig, agr. & mythol., transpac. contact. 
S. E. Asia, N. E. Asia, $. Amer. A-F 


OsereM, Uno. Liebfrauenweg 7, Bonn, Ger- 
many. Sci. As., Ethnol. Inst., U. Bonn. 
Ethnol., arch. Ethnohist., ethnol., hist. of 
Ibero-Amer. S 


OBEYESEKERE, GANANATH. Dept. Sociol., U. 
Ceylon, Peradeniya, Ceylon. Lect. in 
Sociol. Cul. anth., ethnol. Caste, sociol. 
of relig. (Buddhism) , values, morals, eth- 
ics. Ceylon. A 


OBREGON DE LA PARRA, JorRGE. Ave. Revolu- 
cién No. 1351, Mexico 20, D.F., Mex- 
ico. Palaeontologist-Petréleos Mexicanos. 
Paleontol. N.E. Mexico; arch., Zapotec & 


Maya. N-S 
ODERMANN, GIsELA. Briider-Grimm-Str. 54, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany. Sci. As. Cul. 
anth. Aust. oO 


Ocata, TAMortsu. Anatomical Inst., Sch. of 
Med., Tottori U., Yorago-shi, Tottori-ken, 
Japan. Prof. Anat. Phys. anth., arch. 
Ancestors of Japanese, change in human 
bodies from ancient times to present. 
Japan, Far East. 

OKA, Masao, 1-16, Higashita-machi, Sugi- 
nami-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Tokyo Met. 
U. Ethnol. Soc. struct., ethnohist. Japan, 
Asia, Oceania. A 


OKaDA, YuzurU. 21 Ichigaya-Sanaicho, Shin- 
juku-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof. Sociol. & 
Anth., Tokyo Kyoiku U. Soc. anth. Fam- 


ily & kinship org. Japan, Formosa. A 
OLDEBERG, ANDREAS. Jungfrugatan 19, 
Stockholm, Sweden. Antiquar., Statens 
Hist. Mus., Stockholm. Arch. Bronze 


Age, prehist. metallurgical rsc. Bronze 


Age, Iron Age. Eur., Asia Minor. E-M 
OLIVA-PRAT, MIGuEL. Mus. Arqueologico, 
Gerona, Spain. Keeper, Arch. Mus. 
Arch. Iberian, Greek. N. E. Spain. E 
OLIveR, DoucGias. Peabody Mus., Cam- 


bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Har- 


vard U., Cambridge. Cul. anth. Soc. 
struct. (econ., kinship, pol., etc.) Pac. Is. 

oO 
Ouivier, Nicovaas J. J. Prof., U. Stellen- 


bosch, P.O.B. 225, Stellenbosch, S. Afr. 
Afr. law & admin., Afr. lang., race relat. 
Union of S. Afr., other Afr. areas. F 
Oumstep, D. L. Ac. Prof. Anth., U. Cali- 
fornia, Davis, Cal., U.S.A. Ling. Gen. 


ling. (incl.: psycho-ling., ethno-ling.), 
comp. Hokan, Niger-Congo, Slavic. N. 
Amer., Korea, Afr. Ww 


Oper, MARVIN K. Dept. Psychiat., U. Buf- 
falo Sch. of Med., 3435 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Soc. Psychiat. Cul. 
anth., cul. & pers., med. anth., theory. 
Cross-cul. studies of cul. & pers. Ute & 
Shoshoneans, Japanese-Amers., Amer. eth- 
nic groups (Puerto Rican, German, Irish, 
Italian, Slavic-speaking), modern urban 
socs., Amer. Indians. 


Oper, Morris. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., Cor- 
nell U., Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Anth. 
Cul. anth. Theory, soc. org., cul. & pers., 
folklore, applied anth., relig., values 
(themes, motivation, world view) . S. Asia; 
Southwest, S. E. & plains of N. Amer.; 
Japan. A-N 


Oracion, Timotro §S. Dumaguete City, 
Negros Oriental, Philippines. As. Prof., 
Head Dept. Anth., Silliman U., Duma- 
guete City. Soc. anth., cul. anth., folk- 
lore. Ethnol. Philippines esp. Negros I. O 


ORENSTEIN, Henry. 2014 State St., New 
Orleans, La., U.S.A. As. Prof., Tulane U., 
New Orleans. Soc. anth. Soc. org. esp. 
stratification, hist. of anth. theory, cul. 
evol., law. India. 


OrLAns, Haroup. Chief, Non-Profit Inst. 
Section, Natl. Sci. Found., Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. Soc. & sociol. anth. Anth. 
theory., comm. studies. England. E 


Orr, Puit C. Cur., Geo.-Arch., Mus. Nat. 
Hist., Santa Barbara, Cal., U.S.A. Dir., W. 
Speleologic Inst. Arch., paleon. Early 
man, extinct mammals, bone & shell tools, 
climate. S. Cal. mainland & is., Great 
Basin U.S.A. N 
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Ortiz, SERGIO ELtas. Carrera 15 #43-51, 
Bogota, Colombia. Antr., Inst. Colom- 
biano Antr. Indigenous lang. of Colom- 
bia, descriptive & hist. ling. Regions of 
Orinoco, Amazon in Colombia and s. of 
Colombia, linguistic bibl. of aborig. of 
Colombia. S 


OsBorRNE, DoucLas. Mesa Verde Natl. Mon- 
ument, Mesa Verde, Colo., U.S.A. Arch., 
technol. Prehist., prim. technol. (material 
cul.), cul. & ecol. or envir. N. W. Amer., 
Oceania. N-O 


Osporne, RICHARD H. As., Sloan-Kettering 
Inst., 410 E. 68th St., N.Y. 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 
As. Prof. Preventive Med., Cornell U. 
Med. Col. Phys. anth., human genetics. 


Ww 


VON DER OSTEN, HANS HENNING. Svartman- 
gatan 6, Uppsala, Sweden. Prof. z. Zt., 
Docent, U. Uppsala for Oriental Arch. 
Ancient Oriental arch. & hist. (esp. hist. 
geog.) . Settlement hist. Near East, India, 
Turkestan. A-M 
OTTENBERG, PHOEBE V. Dept. Anth., U. 
Washington, Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. As. 
Lect., Extension Div., U. Wash. Soc. 
anth. Marriage & family relations, econ., 
relig. Afr. F 
OTTENBERG, SIMON. Dept. Anth., U. Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Soc. anth. Comp. pol. org., ac. groupings, 
applied anth. Afr. 


OUTWATER, JOHN O. Prof. & Chrmn., Mech. 
Engineering, U. Vermont, Burlington, Vt., 
U.S.A. Early technol. esp. stone-cutting, 
arch. W. Hemisphere. N-S 


P 


PACHER, HELGA Maria. Van Swietengasse 1, 
Vienna 9, Austria. As., Anth. Inst., U. 
Vienna. Phys. anth. WwW 


PADILLA, ELENA. 788 Columbus Ave., Apt. 
3P, N.Y. 25, N.Y., U.S.A. Sr. Rsc. Consult- 
ant, N.Y. City Comm. Mental Health 
Board. Soc. anth. Soc. and cul. change, 
accult., anth. & mental health, anth. & 
med., econ. hist. & anth. Latin Amer., 
Carib., Afr. F-S 


PAINE, ROBERT. Troms6é Mus., Troms6, 
Norway. Rsc. Fell., Norwegian Rsc. Coun- 
cil. Soc. anth. Rural comm., nomadic, 
minority and bilingual studies. N. Eur., 
Lapps, Norwegians. E 

PAL, AGATON P. Dir., Community Dev. Rsc., 
Silliman U., Dumaguete City, Philippines. 
Rural sociol., cul. anth., barrio insts. Phil- 
ippines. Oo 

DE PALOL, PEDRO. Seminario de Arqueol., U. 
Valladolid, Valladolid, Spain. Catedratico 
de Arqueol. de la U. Prehist. (Iron Age) 
& Christian Arch. W. Medit., Meseta 
Castellana. E 


PANETTA, Ester. Via R. Bonghi, II, Rome, 
Italy. Prof. “Relig. e Ist. Indigene 
del’Afr.”, U. Orientale, Naples; Prof. 
“Arabo”, U. Rome. Ethnogr., Arabic langs. 

M 
PANYELLA, AuGusT. Dir., Mus. Ethnol., Bar- 
celona, Spain. Afr. Ethnol. Prehist. 
Equatorial Afr. (Spanish Guinea), Mar- 
ruecos. F 


PANZER, WOLFGANG. Oberer Laubenheimer 
Weg 13, Mainz, Germany. U. prof.  Pre- 
hist. & human geog., phys. geog. Geomor- 
phol., landscape & man in Quaternary. 
Medit., E. Asia, Pac. Coasts & Is. Ww 


Paper, Hersert H. 1319 Granger, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac. Prof., Dept. Near 
Eastern Studies, U. Michigan. Ling. 
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Indo-Iranian descriptive & comp. ling., 
Iranian, ancient langs. of Iran, Semitic 
ling., ling. typology, mathematical ling., 
writing systems. Iran. A-M 
PaRAIN, CHARLES. 39 r. Claude Bernard, 
Paris V°, France. V. Pres., Soc. ethnogr. 
fr. Agrarian Ethnogr. Hist. of ancient 
agr. techniques, structure of rural comm. 
Eur., Medit. A-E-M 


PARRINDER, GEOFFREY. Reader in Comp. 
Study of Religs., King’s Col., London, 
W.C. 2, England. Prim. relig., comp. 
study of religs. Afr. relig., witchcraft. 
Asian relig. esp. India & Mid. East. 
Nigeria, Dahomey, Ghana, E. Afr., India, 
Ceylon, Burma. A-F 


Passin, HERBERT. Congres pour la Liberté 
de la Cul., 104 Blvd. Haussmann, Paris 8, 
France. Dir., “Tradition & Change—Intnl. 
Sem. Series.” Soc. anth., ethnol., pol. 
sociol., rural sociol. Japan, Far East, mod- 
ern W. Afr., Latin Amer. A-F-S 


PATAI, RAPHAEL. 197 Puritan Ave., Forest 
Hills, N.Y. Dir. Rsc., Theodor Herzl Inst. 
Cul. anth., Jews. Mid. East. M 


PATERSON, THOMAS T. Dept. Soc. & Econ. 
Rsc., Glasgow U., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Soc. philos., soc. org. Methectic theory of 
org., adm. as soc. anth., universality of 
mores & ethos. Eur., N. Amer., India. W 


PATRICK, RALPH. Miller Hall, U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. Ac. Prof. 
(Anth.), Dept. Epidemiology, Sch. of Pub- 
lic Health. Soc. anth. Cul. & health, soc. 
stratification, cul. values. Amer. S. W. N 


PATTERSON, SHEILA. 8 Adelaide Crescent, 
Hove, Sussex, England. Special Rscr., Inst. 
of Race Relats., 6 Duke of York St., Lon- 
don, 8S. W. 1. Soc. anth. Group relats. 
(race relats., minority & immigrant 
groups). U.K., S. Afr., Canada. E-F-N 

PAUL, BENJAMIN D. Ac. Prof., Harvard Sch. 
of Public Health, 55 Shattuck St., Boston 


15, Mass., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Public 
health & anth. Guatemala, Mid. Amer. 
N-S 


PAULME, DENISE. 35 r. Fontaine-a-Mulard, 
Paris 13°, France. Dir. d’etudes, Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIe Section, 
Sorbonne. Soc. anth., Afr. 


PAULSON, Ivar. Rusthallarevagén 13, Rote- 
bro, Sweden. Docent Comp. Relig., U. 
Stockholm. Ethnol, (esp. prim. relig.) , 
folklore. prim. conceptions of soul, animal 
guardian, relig. evol. in prim. culs. esp. 
Finno-Ugric, Siberian, Cent. Asiatic peo- 
ples. 

PAUVERT, JEAN-CLAUDE. 132 Blvd. de 
l’'Hopital, Paris 13e., France. Maitre de 
Recherches O.R.S.T.O.M. Educ. sociol. 
of underdev. areas. F 


Pazpur, JAN. ul. Sielecka 5, m. 21, Warsaw, 
Poland. Prof., Polish Acad. of Sci. Hist. 
metallurgy & other industries. Cent. Eur. 

E 

Pearce, Roy Harvey. Derby Hall, 154 N. 
Oral Drive, Columbus 10, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Prof. English, Ohio State U. Intellectual 
hist., lit. & cul. U.S.A, N 


PEARSALL, Marton. Dept. Rural Sociol., U. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Cul. & soc. anth., med. anth. Contemp. 
US.A. (esp. S.). N 


PEATE, IORWERTH C, St. Fagans Castle, Car- 
diff, Wales. Cur., Welsh Folk Mus., St. 
Fagans. Folk life, phys. anth. Wales, 
Great Britain, Ireland. E 
PEE, WILLEM. VuurKeienstr. 3, Bosvoorde, 


Brussels, Belgium. Prof., U. Ghent. 
Ling. Dialects. Netherlands. E 





PELLATI, FRANCESCO. 


via Gianturcio 1, 
Rome, Italy. Pres., Ist. Italiano di Paleoan. 


tologia Umano. Arch., prehist. & classic, 


W 
PENNIMAN, THOMAS KENNETH. Cur., Pitt 
Rivers Mus., Oxford, England. Head, 
Dept. Ethnol. & Prehist. Material origins 
of civ. Ancient Near East. 


PEREZ DE BARRADAS, JOSE. Ibiza 26, Madrid, 
Spain. Prof., U. Madrid. — Ethnol. Pre. 
Spanish gold working. | Colombia. § 


Pericot-GarciA, Luis. Prof. Prehist., Sem, 
de Prehist., U. Barcelona, Barcelona, 
Spain. Arch., prehist. Palaeol. & Neol, 
culs., Iberian cul. Spain, W. Eur, 
Medit., Amer. W 


PERISTIANY, JOHN GEORGE. Inst. of Soe, 
Anth., Il, Keble Rd., Oxford, England, 
Sr. U. Lect. Soc. Anth., Oxford U. — Soe. 
anth. Methodol., Fr. sociol., prim. law, 
E. Afr. esp. Nilotic & Nilo-Hamitic peo- 
ples, Medit. studies, Arab world. E-M 


Perrot, JEAN. Fr. Consulate, Jerusalem, Is- 
rael. Chargé de recherches, Centr. Natl, 
Recherches Sci. Prehist. arch., §. W. Asia, 

A 

H.R.H. Prince Perer of Greece & Den. 
mark. Lille Bernstorff, Vaeldegaardsvej, 
Gentofte, Denmark. Rsc. Ac., Ethnogr, 
Col., Danish Natl. Mus., Copenhagen. 
Cul. anth. India, Tibet. 


Perers, EMrys Lioyp. Lect., Dept. Soc, 
Anth., The U. Manchester, Manchester 13, 
England. Soc. anth. esp, Arab lands 
(Bedouin & rural). Cyrenaican Bedouin, 
Lebanese peasants. 

Perri, HANS-HERMANN. Cust. ethnol., Uber- 
see Mus., Bahnhofsplatz, 23, Bremen, Ger- 
many. Ethnol. $. Amer., Oceania. Os 


PETROVSKY SICHMAN, ANTON. Zilina (Kalin- 
ciakova 7), Czech. Krajské muzeum, zamok 
Budatin, custodian in Krasjké Muzeum, 
Zilina. Arch., philology, anthropogeog. 
Prehist. of Slovakia; Slavic origins; prehist. 
relas. between single cul. area. 


PETRULLO, VINCENZO. 729 Sumner Ave, 
Syracuse 10, N.Y., U.S.A. Consultant to 
management.  Ethnol., cul. anth., ap- 
plied anth. Dynamics of human behavior 
in changing cul. situations. Latin Amer, 
Italy, U.S.A. E-NS 


PETTAZZONI, RAFFAELE. Via Crescenzio 63, 
Rome, Italy. Prof. Emeritus, U. Rome. 
Hist. of relig., prim. relig. W 


PETTERSSON, OLor. Lagerbrings vag 7B, 
Lund, Sweden. Docent, U. Lund. Soc. 
anth. Prim. relig., folklore, ethnol. Afr. F 


Perritt, Grorce A. 1429 Euclid Ave, 
Berkeley 8, Cal., U.S.A. Lect. in Anth., U, 
California, Berkeley. Cul. transmission, 
socializ. process, ethnol. N. Amer, 


Puiuipre, RENE. B.P. 15, Buta, Belgian 
Congo. Fonctionnaire de V'Ordre Judi 
ciaire. Soc. anth. Belgian Congo, dist. 
Lac Léopold II, Nongo People, (Prov. 
Equateur), Boa (ababua) P.O. F 


Puitures, Puiwie. Cur. of S.E. Arch., Per 
body Mus., Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass. 
U.S.A. Arch. N. Amer. N 


PHILLIPPS, WILLIAM J. 76 Beauchamp St, 
Karori, Wellington, N. Zealand. Rsc. OF 
ficer, Maori Affairs, Wellington. —Ethnol, 
New Zealand Maoris. 


PippINGToN, RALPH. Prof. Anth., U. Auc&k 
land, Box 2553, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Soc. anth. Persistence & change among ctl. 
minorities; evaluation of culs. in relat. to 
need satisfaction; probs. of synchroni¢ 
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& diachronic interpretation. Polynesia, 
Maori; Fr. Canada. N-O 
Pirris, RALPH. Ac. rsc. officer, UNESCO 
Rsc. Cent., P.O.B. 242, Calcutta, India. 
Sociol. Soc. struct., econ. dev. Ceylon, 
India. A 
Pike, KenNnetH. Prof. Ling., U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. U.S.A. — Ling., struct. 
ling. Theory of grammatical universals, 
ling. technol., tone langs. & intonation, 
relat. of grammar universals to struct. of 
cul. Latin Amer. - 


Pitinc, ARNOLD R. Instr., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., Wayne State U., Detroit 2, Mich., 
U\S.A. Arch., ethnogr. Early 19th Cen. 


colon. sites, prim. law. Aust., Cal. N-O 


Pita CHAN, ROMAN. Tuxpango 99, Colonia 
Industrial, Mexico 14, D.F., Mexico. 
Subdir, de Investigaciones, Dir. de Monu- 
mentos Prehispanicos, Inst. Nac. de Anth. 
y Hist. Arch., preclassic culs. of Mesoamer. 
’ N-S 
PirPinGc, KNuT. Slottsgatan 28 B., Abo, Fin- 
land. Prof. Sociol., Abo Akademi. — Sociol., 
soc. anth. Soc. change, accult. N. Eur. 
partic. Scandinavia. E 


PIsANI, Virrore. Via Boccaccio 43, Milan, 
Italy. Prof., U. Milan. Ling. Indo-Eur. 
langs., esp. Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Italic 
Langs., Germanic Langs., Ling. paleon. W 
PITKIN, DONALD. Y% Farwell Knapp, Kit 
tery Point, Maine, U.S.A. As. Prof. Sociol 


Dept., Northeastern U. Cul. anth 
Comm. studies, folk-urban, peasant. Italy. 
Europe. E 


Pittiont, RicHarb, Prof., Dir. Urgeschicht- 
liches Inst., Hanuschgasse 3/I, Vienna I, 
Austria. Prehist. Mining, metal spectro- 
analysis, prehist. & radiocarbon dating, 
prehist. & ling. Old World. Ww 


Pitt-Rivers, JULIAN. Chateau du Roc, Fons, 
Lot, France. Visiting Prof. Anth., U. Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill, U.S.A. Soc. anth. 


Soc. struct., values, peasant Socs., gypsies. 
Medit. : 


PLA BALLESTER, ENRIQUE. Caballeros 2, Va- 
lencia, Spain. Subdir., Servicio de Investi- 
gacion Prehist. de la Excma. Diputacién 
de Valencia. Arch. Prehist. arch. Region 
of Valencia, Spain. E 
PLIsScHKE, HANs. Merkelstr. 41, Géttingen, 
Germany. Prof. & Dir., Inst. fiir V6lker- 
kunde, U. Géttingen. Ethnol. Hist. of 
discovery. Melanesia, Micronesia, Poly- 
nesia. Ww 
PoLcar, SteveN. Lect., Sch. of Public 
Health, U. California, Berkeley 4, Cal., 
US.A. Applied anth. in public health, 
cul. change. Amer. Indians. Afr. N-F-S 


PoLLock, HARRY E.D. Rsc. Fell., Peabody 
Mus., Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. Rse. Ac., Carnegie Inst., Washing- 
ton. \rch. Lowland Maya, Yucatan 
peninsula, Guatemala. N-S 


Poor, Encarp. P.O.B. 3521, Elizabeth- 
ville, Belgian Congo. Prof. Ling., U. Of- 
ficielle Congo Belge & Ruanda-Urundi. 
Ling., phonetics, socio-ling., Indo-Eur., 
Bantu, Germanic langs. (comp. grammar) 
comp. relig. (Indo-Eur.), Swahili, lang. 
problems in interracial comms., acoustic 
phonetics. $. W. of Belgian Congo. Ww 


POLUNIN, IVAN. Lect., Dept. Soc. Med., U. 
Malaya, Singapore, Malaya. Health & 
disease in aborig. peoples. Malaya. A 
Pons, Jose. Lab. de Antr., U., Barcelona, 
Spain. Extraordinary Prof. Biometry & 
Biol.; Rsc. worker, Spanish Rsc, Council. 
Phys. anth., pop. biol., human genetics, 
dermatoglyphics Ww 
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Porr, Gustavus. Lime Rock Rd., Salisbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. Private rsc. Arch. North- 
east U.S.A., esp. s. New England. N 

Popov, M. V. Inst. of Hist., 14 Wolchonka, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


PorsHNEV, B. F. Inst. of Hist., 14 Wol- 
chonka, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


PorTER, MurieEt Noe. First Natl. City Bank 
of N.Y., Havana, Cuba. Arch. Mexico, 
esp. cent. Mexico, Cuba, esp. Oriente. 
Mesoamer. N-S 


Posinsky, SOLLIE H. 1469 Jesup Ave., N.Y. 
52, N.Y., U.S.A. Lect. in Anth., Columbia 
U. Instr. in Psychol., Juilliard Sch. Cul. 
anth. Pers. & cul., psychoanalysis, relig. & 
ritual, ethnol. & sociol. theory. N. Amer. 
N. W. Cal., Polynesia. N-O 


POSNANSKY, Merrick. Cur., Uganda Mus., 
P.O.B. 365, Kampala, Uganda. FE. Afr. 
Ethnohist., Palaeol., Mid. Stone Age cul. 
contact zones of Cent. Afr. Uganda, Kenya, 
E. & Cent. Afr. F 


PospisiL, Lrorotp. 554 Orange St., New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A. As. Prof., Yale U., 
New Haven. Soc. anth., ethnol. Primi- 
tive law, pol. struct., soc. struct. Eskimo, 
Oceania esp. New Guinea. N-O 


POTEKHIN, I. I. Inst. of Ethnogr., Academy 
of Scis. of U.S.S.R., Ul. Frunze 10, Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 


POWDERMAKER, Hortense. Prof. Anth., 
Queens Col., Flushing 67, N.Y., N.Y., 
U.S.A. Cul. anth. Cul. change, variations 
for men & women in cul. change, values. 
Afr. s. of Sahara, esp. S. Cent. Afr. F 


PoweELL, B. Bruce 14-B Erringer PI., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa., U.S.A. Arch., Independ- 
ence Natl. Hist. Park, Natl. Park Service. 
Arch. Hist. sites (Euro-American), pre 
hist. N. Amer., gen. anth. E. U.S.A. & 
Canada. N 


PRADEL, Louts. 103 bd Blossac, Chatelle- 
rault (Vienne), France. Prehist. arch. esp. 
mid. & late Paleol., esp. Mousterian, Peri- 
gordian, Aurignacian, Magdalenian. Tran- 
sition from Mousterian to late Paleol. E 


Prevosti, ANTONIO. Rsc. worker, Lab. de 
Antr., U. Barcelona, Spain. Phys. anth. 
Pop. genetics. Ww 
PRIESTLEY (HAWKES), JACQUETTA. B4 Al- 
bany, Piccadilly, London W. 1, England. 
Author, editor, Arch. Correspondent of 
Observer, engaged in UNESCO Cul. Hist. 
Proj. Arch. Neol. & Bronze Age. Britain, 
Eur. E 


PRODINGER, FRIEDERIKE. Sigmund Haffner- 
gasse 6, Salzburg, Austria. Cur., Salzburger 
Mus. C.A, Folklore, cul.-geog. Manners & 
customs, costumes, crafts, peasant art, 
dwellings, relig. hist. Austria esp. Salz 
burg. E 


PROKOPEC, MIROSLAV. U. Riegrovych Sadi 6, 
Prague 12, Czechoslovakia. Scientific 
worker, Inst. Hygiene. Phys. anth. Child 
dev., human biol., palaeon., methods, ap- 
plied anth., hist. of phys. anth. Eur., 
Czechoslovakia. E 


PROSKOURIAKOFF, ‘TATIANA. Peabody Mus., 
Harvard U., Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. 
Rsc. Ac., Carnegie Inst., Washington. 
Arch. Art, epigraphy, architec. Mesoamer. 

N-S 


Provinse, JoHN H. U. of the Philippines, 
Manila, Philippines. Field Rep., Council 
on Econ. & Cul. Affairs, N.Y. Soc. anth., 
comm. dev. Mid. East, S. E. Asia. A-M 


Pyenc Do, Yt. Dean, Graduate Sch., Seoul 
Nat. U., Seoul, Korea. Korean Hist. 


Arch., prehist., ethn. & folklore. Asia, 
esp. Korea. A 


Q 


~ 

QuEROL, JoseFA. Walnut Hills Edgecliff, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio, U.S.A. Prof. Spanish, 
Our Lady of Cincinnati Col. Ethnol., 
ling. Customs, material, soc., & spiritual 
life. Spain. E 


QuicciIn, A. Hincston. 8 Grantchester Rd., 
Cambridge, England. Former Lect. in 
Anthrogeog. Prim. currency, arts & 
crafts. Ww 
Qum™pBy, Grorce I. Cur., N. Amer. Arch. 

& Ethnol., Chicago Nat. Hist. Mus., 
Roosevelt Rd. and Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago 5, Ill., U.S.A. Arch., hist. 
ethnol., ecol. Geochr., paleo-geog., arch., 
ethnol., ecol. e. N. Amer., esp. Upper 
Great Lakes. N 


R 


RACHLIN, Carot K. 11 Riverside Drive, N.Y. 
93, N.Y., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., Indiana Hist. 


Soc. Arch., ethnogr., art & technol. e. 
U.S.A. Prehist. & hist. fabrics, arts & crafts. 
e. U.S.A. N 


RADCLIFFE-ROBINSON, KeITH. P.O.B. 240, 

Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia. Chief Inspector, 
Hist. Monuments Commission. Arch., 
ethnol. Afr. esp. s. of Sahara, mid. Stone 
Age to recent. S. Rhodesia. 


RANK, Gustav. Friherregatan 40, Stock- 
holm-Villingby 3, Sweden. Prof., Docent 
at Stockholms U. Cul. anth., Buildings, 
food, e. Eur. & n. Eurasian cul. connec- 
tions. A-E 


RATZEL, WILHELM. Draiserstr. 70, Mainz- 
Bretzenheim, Germany. Privatdozent, U. 
Mainz. Prehist. Palaeol., prehist. art, 
econ. hist. Eur. 

Lorp RAGLAN. Cefntilla Court, Usk, Mon., 
England. Ex-Pres., R.A.I. Soc. anth., 
mythol., folklore. Sudan, Syria. F-M 


RAHMANN, Rupo.r. Anthropos _ Inst., 
Posieux-Froideville (Fribourg), Switzer- 
land. Managing Ed., Anthropos; Prof. 
Ethnol., U. Fribourg. Ethnol. Hist. 
relig., mythol., Negritos. India, Indochina, 
Philippines. A 


RAINEY, FROELICH. U. Mus., 33rd & Spruce 


St., Philadelphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Arch. 
Arctic, Near East. N-W 


RAJEWSKI, Zpzistaw. ul. Gréjecka 41 m. 37, 
Warsaw, Poland. Dir., State Arch. Mus. 
Arch. (prehist.) ethnol. of prim. peoples. 
Field arch. methods, museol., experi- 
mental methods. Eur., Afr., N. Amer. 

E-F-N 
RAMCHARAN-CROWLEY, PEARL. 1514 W. 
Moss Ave., Peoria 5, Ill., U.S.A. Multi- 
cul. comms., accult., educ. Adjustment of 
foreign students, cul. conservatism. E. 
Indians overseas, India, Carib. A-N-S 


RAMos CHAO, MARIA ENRIQUETA. Ave. La. 

Florida #175, depto. 3, Mexico 14, DF., 
Mexico. Investigadora de la Direccion de 
Inv. Anthrop. del Inst. Natl. de Antr. e 
Historia. Soc. anth., ethnol. Oaxaca, El 
Bajio. 
RANpbs, Roserr. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., Ac. 
Prof. Anth., U. Mississippi, University, 
Miss., U.S.A. Arch., ethnohist. Comp. 
art, ceramics, warfare. Mesoamer., Ss. e. 
U.S.A. 


RANTASALO, AUKUSTI VILHO. Museonk 28, 
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Helsinki, Finland. Retired. Ethnol. 
Magic customs, superstitions, _ beliefs. 
Suomi (Finland), Russian Karelia. A-E 


Rao, M.S.A. Lect. in Sociol., Dept. of 
Sociol., Delhi Sch. of Econ., Delhi U., 
Delhi 6, India. Soc. anth., sociol. Soc. 
& cul. change. India. A 


Rapoport, Rosert. Lect. Soc. Anth., Dept. 
of Soc. Relats., Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Cul. & pers., soc. 
psychiat., role theory & its relat. to anth., 
cul. change. southwest U.S.A. N 


RASMUSSEN, HOLGER. Keeper, Odense Bys 
Mus., Odense, Denmark. Ethnol. Peasant 
life, fishery. Denmark, Eur. 


RAVILA, PAAvo. Ritokalliontie 1, Helsinki, 
Finland. Prof., academician. Ling. 
Finno-Ugric, esp. Finnish, Lapp, Norwe- 
gian. N. & E. Eur. E 
RAy, GAUTAM SANKAR. 45 European Asylum 
Lane, Calcutta 16, India. Lect., Dept. 
Anth., Calcutta U.  Prehist. arch. Neol. 
& ancient crafts. E. India. A 


Ray, VERNE F. Dept. Anth., U. Wash., 
Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. Prof. Anth. 
Ethnol. Cul. hist., 


human _ perception, 
relig. w. N. Amer. N 


READ, KENNETH E. Dept. Anth., U. Wash., 
Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. — Soc. 
anth. Ethics, relig., soc. struct. Melanesia. 


RECHE, Otto. Babenkoppel 14, Gross- 
Hansdorf-Schmalenbek, Holstein, Ger- 
many. Prof. emeritus, U. Leipzig & Ham- 
burg. Phys. anth., ethnol. Stone Age 
races, races of Afr. & S. Sea is., genetics, 
ethnol. Afr., Pac., prehist. Eur. Ww 


Reppy, N. S. Lect., Rsc. Supervisor, Anth. 

Dept., Gauhati U. P.O., Assam, India. 
Cul. anth. Caste in India, rural analysis & 
ethnogr. esp. Assam., cul.-pers. studies. 
India. 


Reep, CHARLES A. Ac. Prof. Zoo., U. ITli- 
nois, 833 S. Wood St., Chicago 12, IIl., 
U.S.A. Zoo.-arch. Origin of animal domes- 
tication, use of animals in prehist. culs. 

Ww 


REED, Erik. 238 Griffin St., Santa Fe, N.M., 
U.S.A. Regional Chief, Div. of Interpreta- 
tion, U.S. Natl. Park Serv. Arch., hist., 
phys. anth. Cul. & racial his. of N. Amer. 
Indians, accult. N. Amer., southwest 
U.S.A., Micronesia, Pac. is. N-O 


REHFISCH, FARNHAM. Acting head, Dept. 
Anth. & Soc., U. Khartoum, P.O.B. 321, 
Khartoum, Sudan. Soc. anth., W. Afr., 
Sudan ethnogr. F 


REHNBERG, MAtTs. Educ. chief, Nordiska 
Mus., Stockholm, Sweden. | Ethnol., soc. 
hist. Folk customs, calendar hist., folk 
dance, folk music, soc. hist., peasant life, 
city life. Eur., Amer. E-N-S 


REICHEL-DOLMATOFF, GERARDO. Aptdo. 
aéreo 146, Cartagena, Colombia. Chief 
Rsc. As., Inst. Colombiano de Antr.; Prof. 
Soc. Anth., Med. Fac., U. Cartagena. 
Arch., soc. anth. Ethnogr. of tropical 
forest tribes, Latin Amer. Creole cul. 
Colombia. S. Amer. S 


REICHLEN, PAULETTE HENRY. As., Mus. de 
l’'Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Paris 16°, 
France. Phys. anth. & arch. S$. America, 
Peru. 

REINA, RUBEN. As. Prof., Bennett Hall, Box 
14, U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 14, Pa., 
U.S.A. Cul. anth. Cul. change. Mid. & S. 
Amer. N-S 


REINHARD, Kurt. Sodener Str. 24, Berlin- 
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Witmersdorf, Germany. Prof. fiir Musik- 
ethnologie, Freie U. Berlin; Leiter des 
Phonogramm-Archivs, Mus. fiir V6lker- 
kunde, Berlin. | Ethnomusicol., Classifi- 
cation of music styles. Turkey, E. & S.E. 
Asia. A-M 


REKSOHADIPROD JO, Iso. Djalan Suroto No. 3, 
Jogjakarta, Indonesia. Lect. in Agr. Econ., 
Fac. of Agr. & Forestry, Gadjah-Mada U. 
Econ. geog. & agronomy. Land utilization 
in humid tropics, Nutrition of under- 
nourished peoples. 


REUER, EGon. Van Swietengasse 1, Vienna 9, 
Austria. As., Anth. Inst., U. Vienna. Phys. 
anth. Biol. anth., human genetics. Ww 


REYNOLDs, Barrie. Keeper, Ethnogr., 

Rhodes-Livingstone Mus., Box 124, Liv- 
ingstone, N. Rhodesia. _ Ethnol. esp. ma- 
terial cul. Bantu peoples. of Cent. Afr. 
Valley Tonga material cul. Barotse witch- 
craft. Kaonde ethnogr. esp. crafts, accul. 
of crafts. Rhodesia, Nyasaland. 


Ruopes, WILLARD. Prof. Music, Columbia 
U., N.Y. 27, N.Y., U.S.A. Ethnomusicol. 
N. Amer., Sub-Saharan Afr. F-N 


Rrap, MOHAMED. Inst. African Studies, 33, 
St. Messaha, Dokki, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. 
Lect., Facul. of Arts, Ain Shams U., Cairo. 
Cul. Anth. (ethnol.), human geog. Mi- 
erations & drifts of cul. elements in Afr., 
esp. Divine Kingship, process of settle- 
ment & accult. of nomads in the Sahara, 
with spec. ref. to Egypt’s cul. hist. N. E. 
Afr. & Savana Belts in Afr. F 


Ripeiro, RENE. Rua Henrique Dias 281, 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. Prof. Anth., 
U. Recife. Cul. anth., ethnopsychol. 
Pers. & cul., comm. studies, accult., Negro 
in New World. Brazil, Latin & N. Amer., 
Negro Afr. F-N-S 


RICHARDS, AupRFY ISABEL. Vice-Principal, 
Newnham Col., Cambridge, England. 
Soc. anth. Pol. insts., ritual. Afr. F 


RICHARDSON, F.L.W., JR. Concord St., W. 
Gloucester, Mass., U.S.A. Applied anth., 
comp. orgs. Ww 


RIESENBERG, SAUL. Acting Curator of 
Ethnol., U.S. Natl. Mus., Smithsonian 
Inst., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. — Ethnol. 
Material cul. Oceania. 


Riccs, Frep. W. Ac. Prof., Dept. Gov., In- 
diana U., Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. _ Pol. 
sci., comp. public adm., comp. pol., ecol. 
of public adm. in underdev. (prismatic) 
socs. E. & S. E. Asia. A 


RILEY, CARROLL L. Dept. of Anth., S. Ili- 
nois U., Carbondale, Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Anth., & Cur., Phys. Anth., Mus., S. Il. U. 
Ethnol., arch., ethnohist. Material cul., 
relig., econ., soc. org., theory. N. Mexico, 
e. S. Amer., southwest U.S.A., N. W. Coast 
N. Amer. N-S 


RINALDO, JOHN. As. Cur. Arch., Chicago 
Nat. Hist. Mus., Roosevelt Rd. and Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 5, Ill., U.S.A. Arch. 
gen. arch., arch. of N. Amer., southwest 
U.S.A. (Mogollon & Anasazi culs.) food 
gathering & food producing. N. Amer., 
southwest U.S.A. N 


RIOPELLE, ARTHUR J. Dir., Yerkes Labs. of 
Primate Biol., Inc., Orange Park, Fla., 
U.S.A. Psychol. Animal (primate) be- 
havior. Ww 
Rioux, Marcev. As. Prof. Anth., Carleton 


U., Ottawa, Canada. Soc. anth. Folk cul., 
nat]. character, values, Fr. Canada. N 


RIPOLL-PERELLO, EpuARDO. Roman Macaya, 
23, 3°, 2*, Barcelona, Spain. Conservador, 
Mus. Arqueol.; Prof., U. Barcelona. _ Pre- 





hist. esp. Paleol. & rock art. Eur., N. 
Afr., Near East. EM 
RivTA-FERREIRA, ANTONIO. Av. Afonso de 


Albuquerque, 152, 1°, Esq.-Loureng 
Marques, Portuguese E. Afr. Official, Na. 
tive Affairs Dept.; Collaborator, “Inst. In. 
vestigacao Cientifica.” Soc. anth. Sor, 
org., soc. change of s. e. Bantu. S. E. Afr, 
esp. Mozambique, Union of S. Afr., Cent, 
Afr. Fed. F 

RitcHiz, WILLIAM A. State Arch., NY. 
State Mus. & Sci. Serv., State Educ. Build. 
ing, Albany 1, N.Y., U.S.A. Arch., paleo. 
path., Prehist. culs.& chr. n.e. N. Amer, 

N 

RITTATORE, FERRANTE. Via Mallerio 6, 
Milan, Italy. Fac. di Sci., Gabinetto de 
Paletnol., U. degli Studi di Milano. Arch, 
Eur. E 

Rivikre, Gerorces Henri. Conservateur, 
Mus. Nat. des Arts et Traditions popuv- 
laires, Palais de Chaillot, Pl. du Tro. 
cadero, Paris XVI°, France. Dir. Gen. Con. 
Int. des Musées. Ethnogr. Popular art 
& traditions. France. 

ROBERTS, BERTRAM. 44214 N. Fairfax Ave, 
Los Angeles 36, Cal., U.S.A. Mem., Arch, 
Rsc. Acs. Ethnol., contemp. soc. anth, 
Popular level presentation of anth. 
through mus. exhibits, slide lects., tele- 
vision. Owens Valley (Cal.) Paiutes. N 


Rosrrts, D. F. U.Demonstrator, Phys. 
Anth., Dept. Anat., Oxford, England. 
Human biol., applied anth. E. & W. Afr. F 


Roperts, FRANK H. H. Jr. Dir., Bur. of 
Amer. FEthnol., Smithsonian Inst., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., U.S.A. Amer. Arch. 
Early man in New World, s. w. U.S.A. N 


Roperts, JOHN M. Dept. Sociol. & Anth, 
Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. 
Anth. — Ethnol., soc. anth. Small group 
culs., soc. anth. of communication systems 
(e.g. highways), values, cul. content, 
psycho-ling., prim. law & gov. N. Amer. 
(plains & southwest) N 
Ropserts, Ropert E. T., 4830 Kenwood Ave, 
Chicago 15, Ill., U.S.A. Ac. Prof., Roose- 


velt U. Soc. anth. Race & cul. contact, 
soc. stratification. S. E. Asia (Assam, 
Burma), W. Afr. AF 


ROBINSON, JOHN TALBOT. Professional Offi- 
cer in Charge, Dept. Phys. Anth. & Verte- 
brate Palaeon., Transvaal Mus., Box 413, 
Pretoria, S. Afr. Palacoanth., palaeo- 
primatology. Morphol., phylogeny & tax- 
onomy of australopithecines & earlier 
levels of true man, fossil primates, denti- 
tions, Pleist. vertebrate faunas. Old 
World, New World. W 

RoBINSON, MAXIME. 27 r. Vaneay, Paris 
7, France. Prof. Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
(Sorbonne), Paris. | Ethnol., soc. anth., 
ethnogr. Food customs, magical medicine, 
shadow theater, preislamic Arabia. Mid- 
dle East, incl. Ethiopia. F 

Ropnick, Davin. San German, Puerto Rico. 
Chrmn., Div. Soc. Sci., Inter-Amer. U,, 
Puerto Rico. Cul. anth. Contemp. culs., 
technical assistance in underdev. areas, 
industrial & technol. change, applied anth, 
E. & W. Eur., Near East, India, Japan, 
Carib., Afr., Latin Amer. Ww 
RopRIQUEZ BeRMuUDEZ, Jose. Aptdo. Nac 
407, Bogota, Colombia. Prof. de Arqueolo- 
gia, Inst. Colombiano de Antropologia. 
Arch., phys. anth. Colombia. § 
RopriGuEz RAMos, Raut. Aptdo. 47, Te 
maxcal 504, Oaxaca, Mexico. Dir. del Cent. 
Coordinador Indigenista del Papaloapan. 
(I.N.I.). Soc. anth, Native & rural areas. 
Marginal peoples. Ww 
Roueicu, Lutz. Dozent, Deutsches Inst., U: 
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Germany. Ethnol., folklore 


Mainz, 
(fairy tale, legend, folk belief). Demonol- 
ogy, Europe. E 


ROMANO PACHECO, ARTURO. Eligio Ancona 
#85-8, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico. Dir. Pre- 
hist., Inst. Nac. de Antr. e Hist. Phys. 
anth., Mex. prehist. Skeletal remains, gen. 
anthropometry, early man in Amer., 
origin & evol. of man. Asia, Amer. A-N-S 


RomeERO OcANDO, Eppiz. Ave. La Floresta 
No. 21, Prado Maria, Caracas, Venezuela. 
Antro. As. Tecnico, Comision Indigenista 
Nac. Cul. anth. Applied anth. & ethnol. 
Venezuela. S 
Romney, A. KIMBALL. Dept. Anth., Stan- 
ford U., Stanford, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Soc. anth. Kinship, methodol., models, cul. 
& pers. (cross-cul. approach). Mexico. N 


RONEY, JAMES G., JR. 426 N. Main St., But- 
ler, Pa., U.S.A. Dir., Butler Co. Health 
Dept.; Lect., Grad. Sch. of Public Health, 
U. Pittsburgh. Med. anth. Palaeopath., 
prim. med., cul. aspects of w. med. & pub- 
lic health. U.S.A., Mid. East. M-N 


RoorH, ANNA-Bircitra, Linnegatan 12 B, 
Lund, Sweden. Docent, Inst. for Ethnol. 
& Folklore, U. Lund. Ethnol., folklore, 
Creation myths of N. Amer. Indians & 
Asians, Eurasian folktale. Eurasia & Amer. 


Norway. Ww 
RosInsk!i, BOLESLAW. Tamka 4a, Warsaw, 


Poland. Prof. Anth. Phys. anth., ge- 
netics. Heredity. Ww 
Ross, WILLIAM T. P.O. Box 3413, Karachi, 
Pakistan. Exec. Sec., Michigan State U. 
Pakistan Proj. Cul. anth. Cul. change, 
comm. dev., pers. & cul. Amer. Indian, 
S. E. Asia. A-N 


Rouse, IrvING. Prof. Anth., Dept. of Anth., 
Yale U., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Archaeol., ethnohist. Hist. reconstruction, 
cul, theory, ecol. in arch., arch. sequences, 
New & Old World comparisons. Carib., e. 
U.S.A., W. Afr. Ww 


Roy BURMAN, BIkRAM KeEsHARI. 8, Lyons 
Range, 2nd Floor, Calcutta 1, India. As. 
Dir., Cul. Rsc. Inst., Tribal Welfare Dept., 
West Bengal. Soc. anth. Applied anth. 
in adm. of tribal people. w. Bengal, e. 
India. A 


Rusin DE LA BorBOLLA, DANIEL F. Ave. 
Juarez No. 44, México 1, D.F., México. 
Dir., Mus. Nac. de Artes e Industrias Pop- 
ulares. Mex. arch. (preclassic or 
archaic), museol., arts & crafts. Mexico. N 
RUDOLPH, WOLFGANG. Uferstr. 13, Berlin N 
20, Germany. As., Inst. fiir Ethnol., Freie 
U. Berlin. Ethnol. (cul. anth.). Theory. 
Near East, E. Anatolia. M 


Rupy, JAcK R. Box 34, Mesa Verde Natl. 
Park, Colo., U.S.A. Arch., Natl. Park Serv. 
Arch. Southwest U.S.A. N 


RuEL, MALCOLM. As., Dept. Soc. Anth., 
Edinburgh U., 3 Buccleuch P1., Edinburgh 
8, Scotland. Soc. anth. Traditional Afr. 
pol. systems, ritual & belief. E. & W. Afr. 

F 


RUHE, Ropert V. Rsc. Geologist, Soil Sur- 
vey Investigations, Soil Conservation Serv., 
P.O.B. 127, U. Park, N.M., U.S.A. Geo- 
morphol., glacial geol., Pleist. geol., pedol- 
ogy, paleo-pedology. Evol. of humid & 
arid region landscapes & soils, Pleist. 
Stratig., loess sedimentation. Mid-conti- 
nent & arid s. w., N. Amer.; Afr., Bermuda, 
Carib. is. N-S-F 
RUNEBERG, SVEN ARNE. Heikelsv. 3, Gran- 
kulla, Finland. Docent, Soc. Anth., U. Hel- 
sinki. Soc. anth., hist. relig., ethnoling. 
Witchcraft & related phenomena in prim. 
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and archaic relig., lang. struct. esp. Fin- 
nish, bilingual groups. Eur. E 
RupPe, REYNOLD J. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
State U. of Ia., Ia. City, Ia., U.S.A. As. 


Prof. Arch. N. Amer. arch. & ethnol. N. 
Amer., southwest and midwest U.S.A., 
Oceania. N 
Rusié, BrAnistAv. Ac. Prof. Prirodno- 


matematitki Fakultet, Skoplje, Yugoslavia. 
Ethnol. of Balkan peninsula. 


Ruz, ALBERTO. % Inst. Nac. de Antr. e Hist., 


Corbéda 45, México 7, D.F., México. 
Arqueol. Inst. Nac. Antr. e Hist. Arch. 
Maya zone. N-S 


Rypu, HANNA. Johannesgatan 20, Stock- 
holm C, Sweden. Arch. Nordic prehist. 
& arch. A-E 


S 


SAATY, HASSAN EL. 12, Road 152, Maadi, 
Egypt, U.A.R. Ac. Prof. Sociol., Fac. of 
Arts, Ein Sharna U., Cairo. Sociol. Juve- 
nile delinquency & crime, industrializ., 
urban dev., soc. rsc., formal & informal 
law. M 


SAHLINS, MARSHALL. As. Prof. Anth., 221 
Angell Hall, U. Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., U.S.A. Ethnol., prim. econ., prim. 
pol. org., soc. stratification, relats. between 
ecol. & soc. system. Oceania, Polynesia. O 


Sap, ALPHONSE. Chrmn., Soc. Sci. Div., 
Amer. U. at Cairo, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. 
Sociol. Urban sociol., demography, in- 
dustrial sociol., theory, method. Mid. East. 

M 


DE SAINT MATHURIN, SUZANNE. 24 r. Barbet 
de Jouy, Paris VII*, France. Prehist. arch. 
Prehist. art, Quaternary geol. Eur. E 


Saito, Hirosui. Ac. Prof., Rsc. Inst., Kobe 
U., Rokkodai, Kobe, Japan. Cul. anth. 
Accult. process of immigrants, esp. Jap- 
anese in S. Amer., Soc. change, comm. 
struct. Rural Japan. A-S 


SAKURA, Hajime. 11, Chofu-Unoki-cho, 
Ohta-ku, Tokyo, Japan. As., Dept. Anat., 
Chiba U., Sch. of Med. Phys. anth. 
Tooth morphol. & osteology in human 
phylogenesis. Morphol. of nail. Japan & 
its surroundings. f 


SALISBURY, RICHARD F. Dept. Anth., U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Soc. anth. Prim. econ., econ. change, soc. 
struct., hist. of theory. Oceania, esp. Me- 
lanesia. oO 


SALLER, Kart. Richard Wagnerstr. 10/I, 
Munich, Germany. Dir., Anth. Inst. Phys. 
anth. Ww 


SaLz, BEATE R. Ac. Prof. Anth. & Sociol., U. 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
Soc. & cul. anth., soc. & cul. change, cul. 
hist. Ethnogr., cul, change & contact, cul. 
hist., industrializ., cul. symbolism, econ. & 
pol. sociol. Latin Amer., esp. S. Amer. 
(Andes), Carib. (British & Spanish), Mid. 
East. M-S 


SALZANO, FRANCISCO MAuRO. Rscr. Inst. de 
Ciencias Naturais, Ave. Paulo Gama, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 
Instr., Sch. of Philos. Phys. anth. Blood 
groups, abnormal hemoglobins. Genetics. 
S. Amer. S 


SAMSON, Orro WILLIAM. Cur., Horniman 
Mus., Forest Hill, London S. E. 23, Eng- 
land. Ethnol. of Far East (China, Japan, 
Tibet, India). Ethnogr. mus. work. Far 
East, China, Japan, Tibet, India. A 


SANDERS, IRWIN T. 8 Eliot St., Cambridge. 
Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. Dir., Acs. for Intn’l. 


Rsc., Inc. Soc. anth., applied anth. The 
comm., peasant life. E. Eur., Balkans, Mid. 


East. E-M 
SANDKLEF, ALBERT. Dir., Varbergs Mus., 
Varberg, Sweden. Folklore, farmers’ 


houses, seafaring cul. W. Sweden with 
comp. studies in Denmark & Ireland. E 


SANDOVAL S., Luts. Calle Ejército 233, San- 
tiago, Chile. Dir., Centre de Estudios Ant. 
Phys. anth. Blood groups. S. Amer. esp. 
Chile. 


SANGHVI, LABSHANKER DALICHAND. Chief, 
Human Variation Unit, Indian Cancer 
Rsc. Cent., Parel, Bombay 12, India. 


Distribution of genetic factors in pop. of 
India. Human genetics, epidemiol. India. 


SANGMEISTER, EDWARD. Karlstrasse 59, Frei- 
burg/Brsg., Germany. Prof., Inst. fiir Ur- 


und Friihgeschichte, U. Freiburg. _ Pre- 
hist. arch. Neol. & early Bronze Age 


(Danubian & Beaker culs.). §. Germany, 
France, Spain, Portugal. 


SANGVICHIEN, Soop. Prof. & Head, Dept. of 
Anatomy, Fac. of Med. & Siriraj Hosp., U. 
of Med. Sciences, Bangkok, Thailand. 
Anat. WwW 


SANKALIA, HASMUKH. Dir. & Prof., Deccan 
Col. Postgrad. & Rsc. Inst., Yeravada, 
Poona 6, India. Arch., prehist., proto- 
hist. India, W. Asia, Afr., W. Eur., S. E. 


Asia, China. A-E-F 
SANo, Hajime. As., Anat. Inst., Fac. of 
Med., Kyushu U., Fukuoka, Japan. Gen. 


anth. esp. phys. anth. Orig. of Jap. race 
& cul., changes of body form. Japan, 
circumpac. area. A 


pos SANTOS-JUNIOR, JOAQUIM. Prof. Anth., 
Inst. Anth., U. Porto, Portugal. Head, 
Anth. & Ethnol. Mission, Mozambique. 
Gen. anth. Arch., rock shelter paintings 
of Mozambique. F 


SAN-VALERO APARISI, JULIAN. Prof., Fac. de 
Filosofia y Letras, U. Valencia, Spain. 
Arch., cul. anth. Neol., Hispanic Iron Age. 
Methodol. problems. Valencia, Spain. E-W 


SARMA, JYOTIRMOYEE. Reader in Sociol., 
Utkal U., Cuttack, Orissa, India. Sociol. 
Family, caste in urban areas. E. India, W. 
Bengal. A 

Sassoon, HAMo. Deputy Dir., Dept. 
Antiq., The Mus., Jos, Nigeria. Arch., 
rock paintings. N. Nigeria. F 

SATTERTHWAITE, LINTON. Cur., Amer. Sec- 
tion, U. Mus., 33rd and Spruce Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., U.S.A. Arch. Maya inscrip- 


tions & chr. Maya area of Mesoamer. N-S 
SAUTER, Marc-R. 6 blvd. Helvétique, 


Geneva, Switzerland. Prof. Anth. & Hu- 
man Paleon., U. Geneva. Phys. anth., 
human paleon., prehist. (Stone Age). Phys. 
anth. (historical times), human paleon. 
(esp. upper paleol.) sero-anth., prehist. 
arch. esp. neol. 


SAVARD, GEorGE. P.O.B. 1000, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. Inst. (Geog. & Anth.), U. Col. 
Soc. anth. Soc. struct. & org. of Danakils 
& Kambata. Afar Desert, Ethiopian 
plateau. M 

SAVE-SODERBERGH, ToRGNY. N. Rudbecksga- 
tan 8, Uppsala, Sweden. Prof., Victoria- 
mus., U. Uppsala. Ancient hist., arch., 
hist. of relig. Egyptology. Egypt, Near 
East. M 
SAYLES, Epwin B. Cur., Arizona State Mus., 
Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Ancient man. 
Cochise Cul., Texas. Indigenous crafts. 
Texas. s. w. U.S.A., Mexico. N 


Sayres, WiLtiAM. 46 Chapel St., Albany, 
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N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. in Educ. Rsc., Div. Rsc., 
State Educ. Dept. Cul. anth. Cul. & 
pers., “educ. anth.” S. Amer., contemp. 
5A; N-S 


SCHADEN, Econ. C.P. 5459, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Prof., U. Sao Paulo. Cul. anth. Accult., 
mythol. of Brazil Indians. Brazil. S 


SCHAEDEL, RICHARD. SCIPS, Ave. Republica 
de Chile 594, Lima, Peru. Anth., Int. Co- 
operation Adm., S. Peru Regional Dev. 
Plan. Arch., soc. anth. Class struct., demog- 
raphy, pol. struct., settlement patterns, 
architec., urbaniz. Latin Amer. 


SCHAEFER, Utricu. Dozent, Anth. Inst., U. 
Kiel, Germany. Phys. anth. Paleoanth. 

WwW 
SCHAEFFER, CLAUDE FE. 4641 S. W. View 
Point Terrace, Portland 1, Ore., U.S.A. 
Cur., Oregon Hist. Soc. Ethnol. N. W. 
Plains, E. Plateau, Indian tribes of Ore- 
gon, gen. ethnol., museum field. N 


SCHAFFFER, CLAUDE F. A. Le Castel Blanc, 
St. Germain En Lave, France. Prof. W. 
Asiatic Arch., Col. de France, Paris. 
Arch. Eur. & Near East, esp. Syria, Pales- 
tine, Cyprus, Anatolia. E-M 


SCHAEFFNER, ANDRE. 35 Yr. Fontaine-a- 
Mulard, Paris 13°, France. Maitre de 
recherches, Cent. Natl. de la Recherche 
Sci. Ethnomusicol. WwW 


SCHAEUBLE, JOHANN. Olshausenstr. 40, Kiel, 
Germany. Prof. Anth., Dir. Inst. for Anth. 
Phys. anth., displaced pops. WwW 


ScHEBFSTA, PAUL. Prof. Ethnol. & Ling., St. 
Gabriel, Médling, Austria. Ethnol., hist. 
of relig., ling. Pygmies & Negritos, Afr. 
ethnogr., ling. of E. Belgian Congo. Afr., 


S. E. Asia. A-F 
SCHELSKY, HetMut. Seminar fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft, Feldbrunnenstr. 71, Ham- 


burg 13, Germany. Prof. of Sociol., U. 
Hamburg. Cul. anth., sociol. theory, be- 
havior study. Germany. E 


SCHLESIER, ERHARD. Danziger Str. 32, Gét- 
tingen, Germany. Dozent fiir V6lker- 
kunde, U. G6ttingen. Ethnol. Hist., 
methods & theories of ethnol., gen. ethno- 
sociol. Pac. area esp. New Guinea, Mela- 
nesia. O-W 
ScHMITz, CARL A. Privat-Dozent, U. K6ln, 
Seminar fiir Vélkerkunde, K6ln, Germany. 
Ethnol. Material cul., soc. struct., relig., 
methodol. problems of hist. reconstruc- 
tion. S. E. Asia, Indonesia, Pac. A-O 


SCHNEIDER, DAvip M. Dept. Anth., U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Soc. & cul. anth. Kinship, soc. org., law, 
cul. & pers., dreams. Micronesia, Apache 


tribe, southwest U.S.A. N-O 
SCHNEIDER, GILBERT. P.O. Bamenda, S. 
Cameroons, W. Afr. Missnry., Cam- 


eroons Baptist Mission. Ling., cul. anth., 
Ling. & ethnol. Cameroons highlands. F 


SCHNEIDER, HArRoLp. As. Prof., Lawrence 
Col., Appleton, Wis., U.S.A. Cul. & soc. 
anth. Afr. (esp. E. & cattle people), Afro- 
Amer. art, Amer. soc., soc. theory. F-N 


ScHOECK, HeLMuT. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Emory U., Atlanta 22, Ga., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Cul. anth., anth. econ., econ. growth, inno- 
vation, cul. change, pers., comp. anth. of 
mass socs. U.S.A., Germany, Austria, Switz- 
erland. E-N 


SCHOENE, WOLFGANG. 4 Vopeliuspfad, Ber- 
lin-Zehlendorf, Germany. Fellowship of 
“Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft.” The- 
oretical anth. & sociol. Cul. & pers., cul. 
theory, med. sociol. Ww 


ScHON, Micuet A. Fell. in Anat., Johns 
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Hopkins Med. Sch., 709 N. Wolfe St., Balti- 
more 5, Md., U.S.A. Phys. anth., Primatol. 
Ww 


ScHORGER, WILLIAM D. Dept. Anth., U. 
Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Cul., soc. anth. Islamic cul. Ethnogr. of 
N. Afr. & Mid. East, folk socs. Mid. East, 
N. Afr. M 


ScHott, RUpiceR. Nachtigallenweg 56, 
Bonn, Germany. Rsc. as. Cul. & soc. 
anth. (ethnol.). Econ, & legal anth., cul. 
hist., accult., applied anth. Afr. Ww 

SCHOUTE-VANNECK, CorNELIs A. Sr. Lect., 
Dept. of Physics, U. of Natal, King 
George V Ave., Durban, Union of S. Afr. 
Arch. Arch of Natal Coast. Primitive pot- 
tery of Natal, rock paintings. F 

SCHRFIDER, EUGENE. Ac. Dir., Lab. d’Anth. 
Phys., 1 r. René Panhard, Paris 13°, 
France. Prof. of Biometrics, Paris U. 
Phys. anth. (biometrics), Evol., based on 
zoo. & anth. data, mostly physiol., comp. 
biometry of man & vertebrates. Ww 


SCHRODER, DOMINIK. Mem., Anthropos-Inst., 
Posieux-Fribourg, Switzerland. Ethnol. 
Relig., myths, folklore. Asia, W. China, 
Kukunor. A 


ScHULTZ, ADOLPH. Sempersteig 3, Ziirich, 
Switzerland. Dir., Anth. Inst.d.U. Phys. 
anth., primatology, human growth, evol. 

V 


SCHULZ-WEIDNER, WutLy. Gleimstr. 1, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany. Afr.-Referent, 
Forschungsinst. der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Auswiirtige Pol. Cul. & phys. 
anth., prehist. of Afr. Accult., soc. integra- 
tion, hist. of Afr. culs. & religs., modern 
dev. Afr. Bantu Afr., espec. N. E. & E. Afr 

F 


SCHUSTER, CARL. R.F.D. Box 416, Wood- 
stock, N.Y., U.S.A. Ethnographic & 
archaeol. art. Design-traditions of all 
“primitive” & prehistoric peoples (as data 
for reconstruction of cultural history) 
world-wide. Ww 


SCHUSTER, MFINHARD. Sci. As., Frobenius 
Inst., Liebigstr. 41, Frankfurt/Main, Ger- 
many. Cul. anth., (ethnol.). Native 
religs., hist. of culs., morphol. & functional 
context, material cul., museol. Amer. N-S 


ScHWaAB, WILLIAM B. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. As. 
Prof. Cul. anth. Cul. change, urbanism, 
methodol., applied anth., soc. systems, 
colon. adm., pol. dev. Afr., Asia, Eur. 

A-E-F 

SCHWABEDISSEN, HERMANN. Dir., Inst. fiir 
Ur- und Friihgeschichte, U. K6lIn, Weyer- 
tal 125, Kéln, Germany. Arch. Ww 

SCHWARTZ, DouGLas. Dir., Mus. Anth., U. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., U.S.A. Arch., 
cul. change. Relats. between ethnol. & 
arch., Upland Yuman ethnol., arch. south- 
west and southeast U.S.A. N 


SCHWARTZ, THEODORE. Poste Restante, Cuer- 
navaca, Morelos, Mexico. Rsc. Gen. 


SCHWIDETZKY, ILseE. Prof., Mainz, U., Ger- 
many. Human biol. Races, soc. (phys.) 
anth., demography. Eur., Germany, Po- 
land. E 


Scott, DONALD. 11 Fresh Pond Lane, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Emeritus, 
Harvard U. Arch. Petrographs. South- 
west U.S.A. N 
Scott, JOHN PAUL. Box 847, Hamilton Sta- 
tion, Bar Harbor, Me., U.S.A. Sr. Staff Sci., 
R.B. Jackson Memorial Lab. Animal be- 
havior, sociobiol. WwW 


Scott, WILLIAM Henry. Principal, St. 





Mary’s Sch., Sagada, Mt. Prov., Philip. 
pines. Gen. Mat. & soc. cul. N. Luzon, Phil. 
ippines. 0) 
Scotti, Prerro. Via Balbi 5, Genoa, Italy, 
Prof. Ethnol., U. Genoa. —_Ethnol., cul, 
anth., folklore. Eur., S. Amer., Afr, 
Oceania. W 


SEARS, WILLIAM. Ac. Cur. Soc. Scis., Florida 
State Mus., Gainesville, Fla., U.S.A, 
Arch. Interpretation. N. Amer., esp. Ek. N 


Sepeck, THOMAS A. Chrmn. Rsc. Cent. in 
Anth., Folklore, & Ling., Indiana U,, 
Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. Ling. gen. 
ling., Uralic ling., ethnol. & folklore. E, 
Eur., U.S.S.R. E-W 


SFEWALD, Otro. Fuchsgasse 6/15, Vienna 
XV, Austria. Former As., Urgeschicht- 
liches Inst. der U. Wien. _ Prehist., pre. 
hist. musical instruments, music ethnol, 


Ww 
SeucH!I, Mizuno. Prof., Jimbunkagaku- 
kenkyusho, Kyoto U., 50 Kitashirakawa- 
Oguracho, Kyoto, Japan. Arch. Neol, 
Bronze, early Iron Ages, Buddhist arch, 
Asia, Medit. area. Ww 


SekI, Krico. 569, 4-chome Omiyamae, 
Suginami-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Tokyo 
Gakugei U.  Ethnol., Japanese folklore, 
Comp. study of folk tale, comm. ‘study, 
Japan. A 
SEN, DHARANI. 35, Ballygunge Circular Rd, 
Calcutta 19, India. Lect., Calcutta U. 
Prehist. arch. Paleol., Neol. E. India 
(Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa), Cent. India 
(Narmada Valley), N. India (Punjab). A 


Serra, J. A. Prof. & Dir., Section of Zoo. 
& Anth., Fac. of Sci., U. Lisbon, Lisbon, 
Portugal. Phys. anth., genetics, serology, 
Characterization, through phys. proper- 
ties, of human pops., human paleon. Eur, 
esp. Portugal. 


SERRA-RAFOLS, JOSEPH C, 31, r. Puerto Prin- 
cipe, Barcelona, Spain. Mem., Inst. 
d’Estudis Catalans; Dir., arch. excavation, 
Barcelona; former Prof., U. Barcelona. 
Arch. Post-Neol. Iberian peninsula, Medit. 
area. 


Service, ELMAN R. Dept. Anth., 221 Angell 
Hall, U. Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
US.A. Ac. Prof. Ethnol. Soc.-econ. org. 
Cul. theory. Latin Amer. § 


SESTIERI, PELLEGRINO CLAupIO. Supt. of 
Antiq., Salerno, Italy. © Arch. Classical 
& Sinchalese Arch. Greater Greece, Ceylon. 

AE 
SETTEPASSI, FRANCESCO. Via G. Caccini | 
(Angolo Via Po), Rome, Italy. Malacolo 
Ist., Ist. Italiano Paleon. Umana. Paleol. 


arch. Medit. area. EM 
SETZLER, FRANK M. Head Cur., Anth, 
Smithsonian Inst., Wash., D.C., U.S.A. 


Arch. Material cul., mus. adm. Tex., Miss. 
Valley, Aust. N-O 


SHAEFFER, JAMES B. 426 W. Eufaula, Nor- 
man, Okla., U.S.A. Dir., Okla. Arch. Sal- 
vage Proj., U. Okla. Arch. Salvage Arch., 
esp. highway arch. Caddoan ethnol.; utili- 
zation of prehist. data for study of mate: 
rial cul. in modern socs. U.S.A.; s. plains, 
s. w. Caddoan area. 

SHAPIRO, Harry L. Chrmn., Dept. Anth,, 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., Cent. Park W. at 
79th St., N.Y. 24, N.Y., U.S.A. Phys. 
anth. 

SHARMA, K. N. (to May, 1960) Dept. Anth, 
U. California, Berkeley 4, Cal., USA 
54/27 Nayaganj, Kanpur, India. Head, 
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Dept. Soc iol., D.A.V. Col., Kanpur. Cul. 
anth. Rural studies, cul. change, caste sys- 
tem, family & marriage, India. A 


SHARP, LAuRISTON. Prof. Anth., Cornell U., 
906 Morrill Hall, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. (ethnol., applied anth.). Soc. 
org., idea systems, peasant culs. S. E. Asia, 
Aust., Oceania. A-O 


SHAWN, Epwin M. Box 877, Eustis, Fla., 
U.S.A. (winter); Box 87, Lee, Mass., U.S.A. 


. (summer). Founder & Dir., Jacob’s Pillow 


Dance Festival, Inc. Dance ethnol. WwW 


SHEDDICK, VERNON G. J. Dept. Anth., 11 
Sydenham ‘Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2, 
England. Lect., King’s Col., U. Durham. 
Soc. anth. Soc. theory, dev. & principles, 
analytical methodol., land tenure. Afr. F 


Suipata, Minoru. 712 Shinmachi 2-jo 
agaru, Nakakyo-ku, Kyoto, Japan. Prof., 
Kyoto U. Sch. of Liberal Arts & Scis. Cul. 
anth., Japanese folklore. Folk belief & 
customs. Japan & its surroundings. A 
SHIRATORI, YOSHIRO. 6-1575 Kamimeguro, 
Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof. hist., 
Sophia U., Tokyo, Cul. anth. S. E. Asia, 
S. & S. W. China. A 


SHook, Epwin M. Oak Hill Rd., Harvard, 


Mass., U.S.A. Dir., Tikal Proj., U. Mus., 
U. Pa. Arch. Architec., ceramics. Meso 
amer., Mayan area. N-S 


SHUKRY FL HAMAMSy, LAILA. 20 Hessan 
Sabri St., Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. 
Dir., Soc. Rsc. Cent., Amer. U. at Cairo. 
Cul. anth. Soc. org., rural-urban relat., 
urbaniz. Egypt, Mid. East. M 


SimpaTta, TAKkEsI. 2-3 Nihonenoki  Siba, 
Tokyo, Japan. Natl. Lang. Rsc. Inst. 
Japanese ling., esp. dialectology. Ling. 
geog. S. Amer., Turkey, Afr. Ww 


SipLEY, Wituis E. As. Prof. Anth., U. Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. Cul. & soc. 
anth. Soc. struct., peasant soc. S. E. Asia, 
Philippines. A-O 


VON SICARD, HARALD. Fredsg. 4B, Uppsala, 
Sweden. Church of Sweden Mission. 
Ethnol., arch., ling., folklore. Bantu hist. 
of S. Rhodesia before Tebele invasion, 
pre-Venda tribes on the Limpopo. E. & S. 
Afr. 


Sieper, S. A. 317 W. Barry Ave., Chicago 
14, Ill., U.S.A. Ac. Prof., Loyola U., Chi- 
cago. Cul. & soc. anth. Algonkian In- 
dians, accult., pers. & cul., anth. theory, 
interracial relats., modern comm. Canada, 
US., Asia, Aust. A-N-O 


SIEGEL, BERNARD. Dept. Anth., Stanford U., 
Stanford, Cal., U.S.A. Prof. Soc. anth., 
ethnol. Soc.-cul. change & stability, peas- 
ant-intermediate socs., soc. structs. Brazil, 
southwest U.S.A., Eur., Near East. WwW 


SIEGEL, Morris. 2 Grove St., N.Y. 14, N.Y., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth. Theory, race relats., 
relig. Afr., Latin Amer. F-S 


SUGER, HALFDAN. Cur., Ethnogr. Dept., 
Natl. Mus., Copenhagen, Denmark. Cul. 
anth. (ethnogr., ethnol.). India, the Hima- 


layas, Cent. Asia. A 


SILVERBERG, JAMes. 3000 N. Md. Ave., Mil- 
waukee 11, Wis., U.S.A. Instr. in Anth., U. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Soc. anth., 
ethnol. Caste, soc. stratification, soc. org., 
soc.-cul. change. India, Latin Amer. A-S 


SILVERMAN, FREDERIC N. Children’s Hosp.., 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio. Ac. Prof. Pediatrics 
& Radiology, U. Cincinnati Col. of Med. 
Phys. anth. in relat. to pediatrics & radio- 
logic technics. Human growth & dev., ra- 
diologic diagnosis. W 
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SIMMONS, Ozzie G. 8 Wildwood Rd., Lex- 
ington 73, Mass., U.S.A. Lect. Soc. Anth., 
Harvard U. Cul. anth., sociol. Soc. 
struct., alcohol, accult., public health, 
mental illness. Southwest U.S.A., Mexico, 
Peru, Chile, New England. N-S 


SIMPSON, GEORGE EATON. 319 Reamer PIL., 
Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A. Head, Dept. Sociol. 
& Anth., Oberlin Col. Cul. anth. Relig. 
& magic. Accult. in Carib. esp. Haiti & 
Jamaica. S 

SINGER, MILTON. Dept. Anth., U. Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. & cul. anth. 
Pers. & cul., urbaniz. & cul. change, comp. 
civs. India. f 

SINGER, RONALD. Dept. Anat., Med. Sch., U. 
Cape Town, Observatory, Cape, S. Afr. Sr. 
Lect., U. Cape Town. Phys. anth., hu- 
man genetics, Quaternary paleon. Afr. F 


SINHA, SuRAJIT. 1/6 B Dover Lane, Calcutta 
29, India. Superintending Anth., Cent. 
India Station, Dept. Anth., Gov. of India. 
Soc. anth. Typology of cul., cul. change 
“levels,” indigenous civ., soc. org. of 
values. India. A 


Sirces, Luts. Prof. Adjunto de Antr., Lab. 
Antr., U. Barcelona, Spain. Phys. anth. 
Growth. Spain. E 


SKARLAND, IvAR. Box 11, College, Alaska, 
U.S.A. Prof. Anth., U. Alaska. Arctic & 
subarctic. anth. N 


SKELLER, Erik. Virum M6llevej 3, Virum, 
Denmark. Physician. Phys. anth. Eyes. Eye 
refraction, color blindness, skin folds in 
palpebrae. N. Amer., Eskimos, Indians. N 


SkERLJ, Bozo. Inst. Anth., U. Ljubljana, 
Ljubljana, Yugoslavia. Prof., U. Ljubljana. 
Phys. Anth. Age changes, gross tissue, anal- 
ysis, volumes and surface areas of human 
body, human evol. biology. Yugoslavia. E 


SKINNER, ELLIoTT P. Visiting As. Prof., 
Dept. Anth., Columbia U., New York 27, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Ethnol. Afr. pol. org., relig., 
soc. struct., migration of labor. Afr. F 


SKINNER, G. WILLIAM. E. Asian Inst., Co- 
lumbia U., 433 W. 117th St., N.Y. 27, N.Y., 
U.S.A. As. Prof., Columbia U. Soc. cul. 
anth. Socio-cul. change (assimilation, 
accult.), soc. struct., esp. kinship & stratifi- 
cation systems, cross-cul. comparison of 
complex socs. China, S.E, Asia, Thailand, 
Indonesia. A 


SKJOLSVOLD, ARNE. Dir. Arch. Dept., Stavan- 
ger Mus., Stavanger, Norway. Arch. 
Arch. of Scandinavia, esp. Norway, E. Pac., 
Galapagos Is., Easter I., Tubuai & Mar- 
quesas Is. Ww 

SLAMET-VELSINK, INA E. Pegangsaan Timur 
36, Djakarta, Indonesia. Head, Anth. Sec- 
tion, Inst. for Soc. Rsc., Fac. of Law & Soc. 
Scis., U. Indonesia. Soc. anth. Rural dev. 
in underdev. countries, soc. evol. & org. 
Indonesia, Cent. & W. Java. A 


SLIJPER, E. J. Prof. Zoo., Zoo. Lab., Plantage 
Doklaan 44, Amsterdam C, Netherlands. 
Zoo. of primates, descent of man, anat. & 
physiol. of locomotor & reproductive ap- 
paratus (biol. anat.). Ww 


SmitH, A. LepyArp. As. Cur., Mid. Amer. 
Arch., Peabody Mus., Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. Arch. Arch. of 
Maya area, Guatemala, Yucatan. N-S 


SMitH, ALFRED G. As. Prof. Anth., Emory 
U., Georgia, U.S.A. Ling., pers. & cul., 
accult. Lang. in cul. Oceania, $.E. Asia. O 

SMITH, CARLYLE S. Ac. Cur. Anth., Mus. of 
Nat. Hist., U. Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 
U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth., U. Kansas. Arch. 
ethnol. of Arch. taxonomy, ceramic typol- 


ogy, ceramic sequences, Plains earthlodge, 
use of trade goods in dating contact period 
sites. Easter I. architec., statues, artifacts. 
N.E., S.E., Plains of U.S.A.; E. & Cent. 
Polynesia. N-O 


SMITH, HENRY LEE, JR. 244 Roycroft Blvd., 
Snyder 26, N.Y., U.S.A. Chrmn., Dept. 
Anth. & Ling., U. Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
Ling. Hist. ling., kinesics, psycholing., 
struct. ling., ling. change., lang. & cul., 
lang. & evol., applied ling. U.S.A. N-W 


SMITH, MARIAN W. The Pent House, Wal- 
lace Ct., London N.W. 1, England. R.A.I., 
21 Bedford Sq., London W.C. 1, England. 
London Sch. of Econ.  Ethnol. Relig., 
theory, comp. studies, modern comms., 
accult. India, N.W. Coast. A 


SMITH, MICHAEL G. Inst. of Soc. & Econ. 
Rsc., U. Col. of W. Indies, Mona, Jamaica, 
B.W.I. Soc. anth. Method, gov., theory. 
N. Nigeria, British Carib. F-S 

SMITH, RAYMOND. Sr. Lect. Sociol., U. Col. 
Ghana, Ghana. Soc. anth. Soc. struct., 
soc. change, family struct., relig., pol. 
Carib., W. Afr., India. A-F-S 


SmirH, Ropert Exior. | Orchard St., Mar- 
blehead, Mass., U.S.A. Carnegie Inst. of 
Wash. Arch. Ceramics. Mid. Amer., 
Mesoamer. N 


SMmitH, Ropert J. As. Prof. Anth., Cornell 
U., Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. Soc. anth. 
Accult. studies, peasant socs., indices of 
change. Japan, Far East. 


SMITH, VALENE. 448 N. Formosa Ave., Los 
Angeles 36, Cal., U.S.A. Inst., Anth., Los 
Angeles City Col. Anth.-geog., methods 
of teaching anth. Human geog., inventory 
of training aids, courses & training. Islam. 
Near East, Pakistan, India, Nepal. A-M 

SMOLLA, GUNTER. Dozent & Abteilungs- 
leiter, Abteilung fiir Vor- und Friihge- 
schichte, Sem. fiir Alte Geschichte, J.W. 
Goethe U., Mertonstr. 17, Frankfurt/M., 
Germany. Prehist. arch. Stone ages, 
origin of neol. traits, holocene climates & 
prehist. culs., early human evol. Old 
World, Afr., S. Asia. Ww 


Snow, CHARLES E. Prof. Anth., U. Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 29, Ky., U.S.A. Phys. 
anth., growth, race, human engineering 
and identification. Southeast U-S.A., 
Hawaii. N-O 
SNYDER, RicHARD. Chrmn., Dept. Pol. Sci., 
Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 
Int. relats., pol. behavior. Pol. socializ., 
comp. analysis of pol. systems, cul. factors 
in inter-nation, inter-societal relat. Ww 


SNYDER, WARREN A. 4804 Donovan Drive, 
Carmichael, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anth., 
Sacramento State Col., Sacramento, Cal. 
Ling. Salishan ling., semantics related to 
epistemology, cul. evol., cul. transmission, 
cul. struct. N.W. coast, U.S.A. N 


SOBERANO, Jose. P.O. B. 474, Manila, Philip- 
pines. Instr. & Rsc. Ac., Inst. of Public 
Adm., U. Philippines. Pol. Sci., public 
adm. Gov. planning, econ. planning, ur- 
ban planning, econ. dev. Philippines, S.E. 
Asia, ~ A-O 


SODERBERG, BERTIL. Sagstillaregatan 28, 
Gothenburg 6, Sweden. Librarian, Medi- 
cinska Fakultetens Bibliotek, U. Gothen- 
burg, Medicinargatan 4, Gothenburg C. 
Ethnol., ethnomusicol. Afr., Lower Congo. 


SOELKEN, HEINZ. Adlerflychtstr. 29, Frank- 
furt/M., Germany. Mitarbeiter, Geog. 
Inst., U. Frankfurt. Ling., lang. geog., 
cul. & folk hist. Sudan, W.& N. Afr. F-M 

TAKAO. 1289 


SOFUE, Shimoshakujii 2, 
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Nerima-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Lect., Meiji U., 
Tokyo. 


SOLECKI, RALPH S. Ac. Cur., Div. of Arch., 
U.S. Natl. Mus., Smithsonian Inst., Wash., 
D.C., U.S.A. Old world prehist., ancient 
man in phys. anth., aerial photography & 
arch. Pleist. climate, Kurdistan ethnogr. 
Near East, Kurdistan, Iraq, Alaska, Mid- 
west & east U.S.A. Ww 


SOLHEIM, WILHELM G., II. Dept. Anth., U. 
Ariz., Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Prehist. 
arch. S.E. Asia, Indonesia, Philippines. Far 
Fast. A-O 


SOLIEN, NANCIE L. 1432 Arch St., Berkeley 8, 
Cai., U.S.A. Visiting Lect., Dept. Anth., 
U. California, Berkeley. Ethnol., soc. 
anth. Soc. org., kinship, cul. change, ap- 
plied anth. Carib., Latin Amer., Cent. 
Amer. N-S 


SOMMERFELT, ALF. Sandbakken, Alnabru, 
Oslo, Nerway. Prof. Ling., Rector, U. Oslo. 
Ling. & anth. Ww 


DE SONNEVILLE-Borpes, DENISE. 46, chemin 
Jouis, Talence (Gironde), France. Chargée 
de Recherches, Cent. Nac. de la Recherche 
Sci. Paleol. arch. Upper Paleol., Mesol., 
systematic typology. Eur., Mid. East. E-M 


SoNO, TOSHIHIKO. 64 Sawatari, Kanagawa- 
ku, Yokohama-shi, Kanagawa-ken, Japan. 
As. Prof., Inst. for Cul. Anth., U. Tokyo. 
Arch. Japan, Mesopotamia. A-M 


Soret, Marcev. Ethnol., Institut d'Etudes 
Centrafrique. I. E. C., B. P. 181 Brazza- 
ville, Rep. du Congo. — Ethnol., demog- 
raphy. Fr. Equatorial Afr. 

SOUTHALL, AIDAN. E. Afr. Inst. of Soc. Rsc., 
P.O.B. 262, Kampala, Uganda. Prof. 
Sociol. & Soc. Anth., Makerere Col., Kam- 
pala. Soc. anth., gen. sociol. theory. Soc. 
struct., role theory, pol. theory, change 
from rural to urban soc., Nilotic peoples. 
Afr. esp. E. Afr. F-M 


SOUTHWOLD, MartIN. Rsc. As., Dept. of Soc. 


Anth., U. Manchester, Dover St., Man- 
chester 13, England. Soc. anth. Land 
tenure, contemp. soc. situations in colon. 
terrs., pol. systems. E. Afr. F 


SPANNAUS, GUNTHER. Referent fiir Vélker- 
kunde, Inst. fiir den Wissenschaftlichen 
Film, Bunsenstr. 10, Gottingen, Germany. 
Lehrbeauftragter fiir V6lkerkunde, U. 
Gottingen. Ethnol. ethnog. of Afr. Soc. 
life, industry & technol. of prim. peoples, 

: ethnomusic, anthropogeog., — scientific 
films, Afr. F 


SPAULDING,ALBERT. Nat’l. Sci. Foundation, 
Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. Arch. Theory 
& method, technol. N. Amer., E. U.S.A. N 


SPENCER, DorotHy M. 806 W. Montgomery 
Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa., U.S.A. Visiting 
Lect., U. Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. Cul. 
anth. Law. India. A 


SPENCER, KATHERINE. Ac. Prof. of Rsc., Bos- 
ton U. Sch. of Soc. Work, 264 Bay State 
Rd., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Soc. anth. 
Folklore & mythology, applied anth. in 
mental health. N 
SPENCER, Ropert F. Prof. Anth., U. Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth., ethnol., ling. Humanities & 
anth., cul. hist., comp. relig. S. & E. Asia, 
Arctic, Amer. Indian. A-N 


SPENGLER, JOSEPH J. Duke Prof. Econ., Duke 
U., Durham, N.C., U.S.A. Econ., demog- 
raphy, hist. of ideas, econ. growth. Ww 


SPEZZAFERRO, GIOVANNI. P.A. Garibaldi 19, 
Ferracino, Italy. Paleontol Ww 


Spicer, Epwarp H. Prof. Anth., U. Arizona, 
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Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Accult., 
soc. org. Southwest U.S.A., N. Mexico. N 


SPIER, Ropert F.G. As. Prof. Anth., U. Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo., U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Technol., tools, motor habit patterns, cul. 
stability & change. N. Amer., Asia. A-N 


SPINDLER, GEORGE D. Ac. Prof. Anth., Stan- 
ford U., Stanford, Cal., U.S.A. (1959-60: 
Stanford U. in Germany, Landgut Burg, 
Beutelsbach bei Stuttgart, Germany). 
Pers. & cul., educ. & anth., psychol. aspects 
of cul. change, psychol. & anth., projective 
techniques in cross-cul. survey, cul. change 
among Amer. Indians, U.S.A. cul. N 


SPINDLER, Louise S. 4750 Alpine Rd., Por- 
tola Valley, Cal., U.S.A. (1959-60: Stan- 
ford U. in Germany, Landgut Burg, Beu- 
telsbach bei Stuttgart, Germany). Cul. 
anth., cul. change, pers. & cul., rsc. design, 
projective techniques. N. Amer. continent. 


Spiro, MeELForb. Prof. Anth., U. Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Cul. theory, family, relig., educ., soc. con- 
trol, role theory, cul. & pers. Oceania, S. E. 
Asia, Israel. A-O-M 


Spirzer, ALLEN. Dir. Anth. Rsc., St. Louis 
U., St. Louis 3, Mo., US.A. Soc. anth., 
cul. anth., culs. & civs. Folk Catholicism, 
soc. org. of tradition, soc. anth. of religs. 
as culs., Montana Blackfeet, Yucatan 
Maya. Mexico, China, Pac. is. WwW 

SPITZER, GERHARD. Mayssengasse 8, Vienna 


XVII, Austria. Eur. prehist. Bronze age, 
early Iron Age. Eur., Mid. Eur. E 


SPOEHR, ALEXANDER. Dir., Bishop Mus., 
Honolulu 17, Hawaii, U.S.A. Ethnol., 
arch. Cul. hist., soc. org. Pac. Oo 


SporQ, Jacques. BP 461, Elizabethville, 
Katanga, Belgian Congo. As. to Serv. of 
Anth. Phys. anth. Cent. Afr. F 


SpRANZ, Bopo. As., Ethnological Dept., 
Ubersee-Museum, Bremen, Germany. 
Phys. anth. & arch. of America. Mexico— 
arch., picture writing, spiritual cul. N 


SPREITZER, HANS. Karmeliterhofgasse 
2/11/1/25-28, Vienna XV, Austria. @. Pro- 
fessor, Vorstand des Geogr. Inst., U. Wien. 
Phys. geog. Cent. & E. Eur., Asia Minor. 

E-M 


SPUHLER, J. N. Dept. Anth., U. Mich., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth. & 
Human Genetics. Human genetics, evol. 
Human pop. genetics. Southwest U.S.A., 
Japan, China. A-N 


SRINIVAS, MysorE N. Prof. Sociol., Delhi U., 
Delhi Sch. of Econ., Delhi 8, India. Soc. 
anth. Soc. struct., change of relig. India. 


SRIVASTAVA, RAM PRAKASH. Visiting Lect., 
U. of B.C., Vancouver, Canada (during 
1959-60). As. Prof. Anth., U. Saugar, 
Saugar M.P., India. Soc. anth. Ethnogr., 
socio-cul. change, village communs. Hima- 
layas, N. & cent. India. A 


STANLEY, SAMUEL. English Lang. Expert, 
Ford Found., P.O. B. 2270, Djakarta, In- 
donesia. Soc. anth., ethnol., ling. Soc. org., 
soc. struct., soc. & cul. change, peasant soc., 
comp. studies. N. Amer. Indian, Indonesia. 

A-N 


STANNER, WILLIAM. U. House, Acton, Can- 
berra, A.C.T., Aust. Reader in Anth., 
Aust. Natl. U. Soc. & cul. anth. Soc, org., 
econ., ritualism, art, methodol. Aust., Afr., 
Oceania. F-O 


STAVENHAGEN, RopOLFo. Apdo, 25202, Mex 
ico 20, D.F., Mexico. Prof., Natl. U. of 


Mexico. Soc. anth. Soc. change, applied 
anth. Mexico. 


STEED, GiTEL P. 230 East 15th St., N.Y, 3, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Dir., Rsc. in Contemp. India 
Proj. Soc. Anth., applied anth. Comm,, 
region, nation, kinship, soc. struct., cul, 
tradition, transition. S. Asia, India, Pakis. 
tan, China. A 


STEEN, CHARLIE R. P.O. B. 142, Santa Fe, 
N.M., U.S.A. Regional Archaeol., Natl, 
Park Serv. Arch. Late prehist. & early 
hist. periods. Southwest U.S.A., S. Plains, 

N 

STEENSBERG, AXEL. Ceciliavej 30, Copen. 
hagen-Valby, Denmark. Prof. (Material 
Folk Cul.), U. Copenhagen. — Eur. Hist, 
arch., agr. Village arch., land divisions 
(cataster), agr. implements, building cus. 
toms, furniture. Eur. E 


STEFFENSEN, JON. Aragata 3, Reykjavik, Ice. 
land. Prof. Anat., U. Iceland. Phys. 
anth. Evol. of Icelanders. E 


STEIN, BurtoN. As. Prof., Hist., U. Minn, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. — Hist. of 
S. & S. E. Asia, S. Indian hist., soc. & econ, 
change in pre-industrial socs. A 


STEIN, Leorpotp. 15 Buckland Crescent, 
London, N. W. 3, England. Consultant 
Psychiatrist, Tavistock Clinic, London, 
W.1.  Ling., depth psychol. Evol. of lang. 
W 


STEIN, WILLIAM, Dept. Sociol. & Anth,, U, 
Miami, Coral Gables 46, Fla., U.S.A. As. 
Prof. Soc. anth., applied anth. Accult, 
& soc. integration, cleavage. Latin Amer. 

NS 

STEINMANN, ALFRED. Steinwiesstr. 21, Zii- 
rich, Switzerland. Dir. of Ethnogr. Collec. 
tions, U. Ziirich. Cul. anth. (ethnol). E. 
Asia, Indonesia. 


STEKELIS, MosuF. Ac. Prof., Dept. Prehist. 
Arch., Hebrew U., Jerusalem, _ Israel. 
Prehist. arch. Palestine, Mid. East. M 


STENBERGER, MARTEN. Gustavianum, Upp- 
sala, Sweden. Prof., U. Uppsala. Scandi- 
navian Arch. Bronze Age. Geog.-arch. dev, 
of European civ. Scandinavia, N. Eur. E 


STENNING, DeRRICK JOHN. Mus. Arch. & 
Ethnol., Downing St., Cambridge, Eng- 
land. As. Lect. Soc. Anth. Soc. anth. 
Pastoralists, family, pol. insts., soc. struct. 
E. & W. Afr. 

STEPHENSON, Ropert L. 1517 “O” St., Lin- 
coln, Neb., U.S.A. Chief, Mo. Basin Proj. 
River Basin Surveys, Smithsonian Inst. 
Arch., topography. Salvage arch., prehist. 
Plains, mid. Atlantic Coast. N. Amer. N 


STERN, THEODORE. Dept. Anth., U. Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. — Cul. 
anth., ethnol., folklore, ethnoling. Ling, 
prim. art. New World esp. Plateau; S. E. 
Asia esp. Burma. AN 


STEVENSON, ALAN C. Dir., Pop. Genetics Rse. 
Unit, Med. Rsc. Council, Old Road, Head- 
ington, Oxford, England. | Human ge: 
netics. Ww 

STEWARD, JULIAN H. Fithian, HL, USA. 
Grad. Rsc. Prof. Anth., U. Illinois, Cham- 
paign, Ill. Ethnol., simple socs. Cul. 
change contemp. native pops. ‘Theory of 
cul. change. Cul. evol. N. & S. Amer. 

N 


STEWART, KENNETH M. Prof., Ariz. State U., 
Tempe, Ariz., U.S.A. Ethnol. Shaman- 
ism, cul. & pers., prim. welfare. Indians. 
Southwest U.S.A. N 


STEWART, OMER C. Prof., Dept. Anth., U 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo., USA. 
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claims cases, fire 
Great Basin, Cal., 


ethnogeog., ethnohist. Peyote, 
and nat. vegetation. 
Great Lakes, Wyoming. 

N 
srewart, I. D. Cur., Smithsonian Inst., 
U.S. Natl. Mus., Washington 25, D.C. 
Phys. anth. Skeleton. N. & S. Amer. N-S 


ENGELBERT. As., Inst. fiir V6l- 
kerkunde, Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna I, 
Austria. Ethnol. Hist. of _ relig., 
methodol. Oceania. O-W 


STIRLING, A. PAUL. Lect. in Soc. Anth., 
don Sch. of Econ., Houghton St., London 
Wc. 2, England. Soc. anth. Applied 
anth., dev., Power & soc. control, kinship. 
Mid. East. M 
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STIRLING, MATTHEW. Rowland PI., 


N. W., Washington 8, D.C., U.S.A. Rsc. 
Ac., Smithsonian Inst. Arch. Mid. Amer. 
N-S 


§1roHR, WALDEMAR. Trajanstr. 10, Cologne, 
Germany. Wiss. As., Rautenstrauch-Joest 
Mus., Koln. Ethnol. Relig., material cul. 
Oceania, S. E. Asia. A-O 

STOETZEL, Paris IX, 


Jean. 20 r. d’Aumale, 


France. Prof., Sorbonne. Soc. psychol. 
Psychol. anth. World. Ww 
SToNE, Doris. Mus. Nac., San José, Costa 
Rica. Peabody Mus., Harvard U., Cam 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. 9 Arch. & ethnol. 
Cent. Amer. N-S 
SrrAUBE, HELMUT. Kettenhofweg 125, 


Frankfurt/Main, Germany. Wiss. As., 
Frobenius Inst., Frankfurt. Ethnol., 
geog. Cul. hist., agr. Afr., N. Asia. A-F 


Srraus, WILLIAM L., JR. Prof. Anat. & Phys. 


Anth., Johns Hopkins U. Sch. of Med., 
Baltimore 5, Md., U.S.A. Phys. anth. 
paleoanth. Anat. of primates incl. man, 


fossil primates, fossil man, nervous system 
of primates, biol. & evol. Ww 


STREHLOW, T. G. H. Reader in Aust. Ling., 
U. Adelaide, Adelaide S.A., Aust. Ling., 
soc. org. Cent. Aust. tribes. oO 


StuMeR, Louis M. Casilla 1774, Lima, Peru. 
Visiting Lect., San Marcos U. Arch. 
Settlement patterns. Cent. coast of Peru. 

Ss 


STURTEVANT, WitttAM C. Ethnol., Bur. 
Amer. Ethnol., Smithsonian Inst., Wash 
ington 25, D.C., U.S.A. — Ethnol., Ling. 
Descriptive ethnogr., cul. hist., technol., 
ethnohist., ethnobotany. n. e. & s. e. N. 
Amer., W. Indies, Burma, Oceania. Ww 


SUBBARAO, BENDAPUDI. Prof. & Head, Dept. 
Arch., Fac. of Arts, Maharaja Sayajirao U. 


of Baroda, Baroda, Bombay State, India. 
Prehist. & protohist. arch. Indian sub- 
continent, present Indian Republic. A 


SUCHYRN, JAROSLAV. Praha 8, Valcikova 11, 
Czechoslovakia. Sec., Anth. Section, Natl. 
Mus. Soc. Phys. anth.; ontogenesis up to 
gerotology, methods of ethnogenet. & 
typolog. analysis. 


Sug, Hiroko. 3-902, Kitazawa, Setagaya-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Cul. anth. Cul. & pers., 
child training & pers. formation. Japan. A 


SULZMANN, ERIKA. Wallstr. 16, Mainz, 
Germany, Wiss. As., Inst. fiir V6lker- 
kunde, U. Mainz. Ethnol. Ethnohist., 
cthnosociol., relig., native pol. movements. 


Bantu Afr., 


esp. French & Belgian Congo, 
Angola. F 


SUMMERS, ROGER. Keeper of Antiq., Natl. 
Mus. of S. Rhodesia, P.O.B. 240, Bula- 
wayo, S. Rhodesia. Arch. Iron Age, 
Zimbabwe people, ethnohist. studies. S. 
Afr., S. Rhodesia. 
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‘TANNER, CLARA LEE. A 


SUNDKLER, BENGT. 2, Domkyrkoplan, Up- 


psala, Sweden. Prof. Uppsala U. Modern 
cul. contact. Missions & the church in 
Afr., Asia. Afr., India. A-F 
SUTTLES, WAYNE. 2819 West 43rd, Van- 
couver 13, B.C., Canada. As. Prof. Anth., 
U. British Columbia. Cul. anth., ling. 


Technol., kinship, relig., lang. & cul. n 
N. Amer., Coast Salish, E. Asia, Okinawa. 


N-O 
SuzuKI, MAKoTo. Prof. Anat., Sch. of Med., 
Shinshu U., Matsumoto, Japan. Phys. 


anth., arch. Craniology, osteology, somatol- 
ogy, human paleon. E. Asia. A 


SVENSSON, SIGFRID. Finngatan 8, 
Sweden. Prof., Dir. Folklivsarkivet, 
Ethnol. Peasant costume, 
toms, accult. Scandinavia. 


Lund, 
Lund. 
calendar cus- 


SwApEsH, Morris. Prof., Inst. de 
Nac. Aut6noma de México, 
versitaria, México 20, D.F., 


Hist., U. 
Ciudad Uni- 
México. Ling. 


Amer., Indo-Eur. E-N 
Swartz, Marc. 1840 N. Lincoln Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof., _—— Col., U. 


Chicago. Soc. 
soc. org. Pac., 


anth. Cul. 
Micronesia. 


SWAUGER, JAMES L. As. Dir., Carnegie Mus., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa., U.S.A. — Arch., hist. 
arch., petroglyphs. Colon. N. Amer., pre- 
hist. of Arabia. M-N 


Swirt, MICHAEL. Lect., Dept. Malay Studies, 
U. Malaya, Singapore 10, Malaya. Soc. 
anth. Soc. & econ. org. in peasant socs., 
methodol. Malaysia. f 


& pers., accult., 
oO 


SWINDLER, Daris. Dept. 
S. Carolina, 


Anat., Med. Col. of 
16 Lucas Ave., Charleston 16, 


S.C., U.S.A. Phys. anth. Race, odontol- 
ogy, human paleon. Melanesia. Oo 


SYMMONS, KONSTANTIN. 629 Westmoreland 
Ave., Kingston, Pa., U.S.A. Prof., Chrmn., 
Dept. Sociol. & Anth., Wilkes Col., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. Soc. theory, cul. anth. Group 
relats., nationalism, natl. character. E. 
Eur., Russia. E 


SZAFRANSKI, WLODZIMIERZ. ul. Nowy Swiat 
72, Warsaw, Poland. Dozent, Instytut His- 
torii Kultury Materialnej Polskiej Aka- 


demii Nauk. Arch. Ww 
T 
TAKAHASHI, ‘Toicu!. 3-24 Showa-dori 


Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Lect. 

Sociol., Tokyo U. Soc. Anth. 

ing systems, magico-relig. 

relats. E. & S. Afr., 

TAKASHI, KAMEI. 7 Hikawa-machi, Nakano- 
ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Hitotsubashi U. 

Ling. Ancient, medieval Japanese. Japan. 

A 


Anth. & 
\ge group- 
systems, race 
Ethiopia. F 


TAKEMITSU, Komuin Shi- 


Natori. No. | 


kusha Nishi 12, Minami 27, Sapporo, 
Japan. Ainu folklore, arch. of N. Japan. 
Japan. A 


TAMBIAH, STANLEY JEYARAJ. Dept. Sociol., 
U. Ceylon, Peradeniya, Ceylon. Lect., U. 
Ceylon — Sociol., soc. anth. Kinship, caste, 
econ. insts., comm. org., soc. change, soc. 
struct. of underdev. countries. S., S. 
Asia. A 


Gucutl. Rsc. Staff, Anth. Inst., Fac. 
of Sci., Bunkyo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. Phys. 
anth., prehist. Chem. investigation of ~~ 
hist. remains. Japan. 


TANABE, 


Pancco, MArceLo. 767 Solis St., Tondo, 
Manila, Philippines. Prof. & Head (re- 
tired), Dept. Anth., U. Philippines. Phys. 
anth., ethnol. Philippines. oO 


c. Prof., Dept. Anth., 


‘TANNER, 


‘TARDITs, 


‘TASCHINI, 


TAyLor, Dee C. As. 


TAYLOR, WALTER W. 


U. Arizona, 
dian art. 


Tucson, 
Amer. 


Ariz., U.S.A. In- 
Southwest U.S.A. N 


of Child Health, 
London W.C. 1, Eng- 
land. Sr. Lect. in Growth & Dev., U. Lon- 
don. Phys. & med. anth., statistical as- 
pects of anth., human genetics. Constitu- 
tion, physiological analysis of body build, 
growth & dev., multivariate human ge- 
netics, endocrinology, statistical aspects of 
evol. Ww 


James. Inst. 
Great Ormond St., 


Tarren, NetL C. Dept. Surgery, Div. Ortho- 


paedics, Sch. of Med., Tulane U., 1430 Tu 
lane Ave., New Orleans, La. Phys. anth., 
primates. Primates & human evol., evol. 
& behavior, anat. & evol. Afr. 


- 


CLAUDE. 7 


r. Francois Mouthon, 
Paris XVe, France. 


Attaché de Recherches, 
Cent. Natl. de la Recherche Sci. Soc. 
anth., ethnol. Land tenure, soc. struct., 
pol. org., relig. W. Afr. F 


Maria. Via Dalmazia 31 
Italy. Voluntary As., 


, Rome, 
Ist. di Paleoetnol., t 





Rome. Paleoethnol. Paleol. culs. Italy. E 
Tax, Sov. Prof. Anth., U. Chicago, Chicago 
37, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. & cul. anth., applied 
anth. Soc. & cul. change, soc. org., econ. 
anth., gen. theory. Mesoamer., N. Amer. 
Indians. . 
Taytor, COuNcILL. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 


Sociol. & Anth., U. of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Cal., U.S.A. Ethnol. Soc. 
org., prim. art, nativisms, values, soc. con 
trol, socializ. British W. Afr., esp. Sierra 
Leone, British W. Indies, esp. Jamaica. 

F-S 


Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Montana State U., Mis- 
soula, Mont., U.S.A. Arch., cul. theory. 
Ethnogr. Arch. of N. Plains & Great Basin, 
U.S.A. Ethnol of Montana Indians. N 


TPaytor, Hersert C., Jr. Ac. Prof. Anth., 
Div. of Soc. Studies, W. Washington Col. 
of Educ., Bellingham, Wash., U.S.A. — Soc. 
anth., arch., ethnohist. Soc. change, cul. 
contact, man & climate. Southwest U.S.A. 
N. W. Coast. N 


Anth., S. Illi- 
Carbondale, Ill., U.S.A. Arch., 
ethnol. Arch. theory, cul. theory, human 
ecol., human adaptation to arid environ- 
ment. European neol. Cul. change. Inter- 
disciplinary rsc. Amer. southwest, N.M. N 


Sociol. & Anth., 


Dept. 
nois U., 


TEGENGREN, HetMeER. Prof., Inst. for 
Ethnol., Abo Academy, Abo, Finland. 
Ethnol. Arctic & sub-arctic culs., hunting, 
fishing. Ww 
TEGNAEUS, HARRY. Kyrkogardsgatan 25, 
Uppsala, Sweden. Sr. Lect., Uppsala. 
Comp. ethnol. and ethnogr. (esp. Afr.). 
Cent. Afr. F 


Teraba, Kazuo. 363 Isogo-machi, Isogo-ku, 


Yokohama-shi, Kanagawa-ken, Japan. U. 


As., Dept. of Cul. Anth., U. Tokyo. 
Phys. anth., arch. Human _ genetics. 
Andean arch. S-W 


TERENZIO, Giolla. Via Nomentana Nuova 
N. 25, Rome, Italy. Dott. in Sci. Bio 
logiche Human biol. & prehist. Human 


& gen. paleon. prehist. Italy. E 


Ferry, Rosert J. 87 Church St., Weston 93, 


Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Anat. Emeritus, Wash- 
ington U., St. Louis, Mo. Anat. Verte 
brate skeleton, variation, human evol., 
humerus. Ww 


PHasir, T. H. Sr. Inspector of Antiquities, 
P.O.B. 178, Khartoum, Sudan. Arch. 
Sudan. F 


PHAUSING, GERTRUD. Schlésselg. 13, Vienna 
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VIII, Austria. Dir., Inst. 
Afr. Langs., U. Vienna. 


Egyptology & 
Egyptology 


(Cul., relig., lang., hist.). Egypt, Afr. F-M 
THIEME, FREDERICK. Dept. Anth., U. Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. Phys. 


anth. strategy & new techniques in phys. 
anth., influence of other biol. disciplines 
on teaching & concepts. Ww 


Herman 
Phys. 
human genetics. W 


THomMa, Anpor. Conservateur, 
Ott6 Muzeum, Miskolc, Hungary. 
anth. Human evol., 


THomas, WILLIAM L., 
Div. Soc. Sci., U. California, Riverside, 
Cal., U.S.A. Cul. geog. Man as agent in 
changing his phys.-biol. envir. S. E. Asia. 


Jr. As. Prof. Geog., 


THOMPSON, LAuRA. 212 Andrews Lane, 
ey Hill, N.C., U.S.A. Visiting Scholar, 

U. of North Carolina. Cul. anth., ap- 
plied anth. Theory & method, prim. econ., 
cul. & pers., ecol. Oceania, Amer. Indians, 


Eur. rural comms. E-N-O 
THOMPSON, RAYMOND H. Dept. Anth., L 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. As. Prof., 
U. Ariz.  Arch., ethnogr. Arch. theory, 


esp. inference, ceramic technol. & interpre- 
tation, growth of civ., communication be- 
tween arch. & other anth. fields. Meso- 


amer., Southwest U.S.A. N 
THOMPSON, STITH. Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton, Ind., U.S.A. Myths & tales. WwW 


THORDEMAN, BENGT. Karlsviigen 29, Stock- 
holm 6, Sweden, Dir. Gen. of Natl. Antiq. 
Medieval arch. E 


[PHORNER, DANIEL. % Lloyds Bank, Hornby 
Rd., Bombay 1, India. Dir., Census of 1961 
Proj., Indian Statistical Inst. Econ. hist., 
econ. Land Problems in India, village 
structure. S. Asia. A 


Tuuc, NcuyeN Danc. 201 Le van Dujet, 
Saigon, Vietnam. Pres., Vietnamese Ac. for 
Asian Cul. Relats. Philos. Oriental 
philos. & cul. Asia. A 


THURSTON, RICHARD G. Ac. Prof. Sociol., N 
Central Col., Naperville, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. 
anth. Sociocul. change, minorities. Mexi- 
can-Amers. N 


TICHELMAN, GERARD L. Braziliélaan 30, 
Overeen, Holland. Ethnol. Prim. cul., 
megalithic remains, prim. sculptures in 
stone & wood, masks, rock paintings, sym- 
bols & magic tokens. Indonesia (South 
Moluccas, Bali, Borneo, Atchin, Batak- 
lands), Netherlands New Guinea. A-O 


Tin, PHAM 
Church, 
namese Missnry. Group. 


XUAN. Pastor, Evangelical 
Dran, Vietnam. Chrmn. of Viet- 
Missnry. works, 


ling., transl., child evangelism. A 
Titiev, MiscHa. Prof. Anth., 215 Angell 
Hall, U. Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
U.S.A. Ethnol. Hopi Indian, kinship, 
prim. relig. New World, Far East. A-N 


Trxier, Jacques. Ecole des Hauts d’Hydra 
Birmandreis-Alger, Algeria. Attaché de 
Recherches au Centre Nat. de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique. Prehist. of Am- 
ghreb (Maroc-Algerie-Tunisic). F 


Tosias, Puittie V. Prof. & Head, Dept. 
Anat., Med. Sch., Hospital St., U. Wit- 
watersrand, Johannesburg, S. Afr. Phys. 
anth. Living peoples of Afr. esp. S. Bantu, 
Bushmen & Hottentots; fossil man in Afr., 


human genetics, craniology, anthropo- 
metrics, Afr., S. Bantu, Bushmen, Hotten 
tots. F 
‘TOKAREV, SERGEI. Prof., Chrmn. of Section 
of W. European Ethnogr., Inst. of 
Ethnogr., Frunze str. 10, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
Ethnol. Prim. relig., hist. of ethnol. 
186 


(ethnogr.) sci. Aust., 


Slavic peoples. 


Oceania, North Asia, 

A-O 
Toxupa, Kisaspuro. 930, Hikata, Kainan, 
Wakayama, Japan. Instr. Biol., Wakayama 


U. —_ Primatology, pre-human sociol. & 
ecol, Phys. anth., cul. anth., comp. sociol. 
of primates. Amazon, Afr. S-F 
TokunaGa, YAsuMoTO. 320, 3-Chome, Hya- 
kunin-Cho, Shinjuku-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Prof., Tokyo U. of Foreign Studies. 
Ling. Uralic langs. E 
Totsrov, S. P. Inst. of Ethnog., Academy 
of Scis. of U.S.S.R., Ul. Frunze 10, Mos- 
cow. U.S.S.R. 

Torstoy, PAuL. 149 W. 108th St., N.Y. N.Y., 
U.S.A. Arch. Material cul. (ethnogr.) 


Mesoamer., Peru, arch. of U.S.S.R. & N. E. 
Asia. A-S 
Tomasic, DInKo ANtTUN. Prof. Sociol., In- 
diana U., Bloomington, ind., US. 3 
Soc. anth. Relats. of pers., cul. & pol. I 
Eur., (Balkans), Eur. U.S.S.R. 


TomAs Malci, JOAQUIN. c/Euterpe 1, Bar- 
celona (Sarria), Spain. Prehist., Iron 
Age. N. E. Iberian peninsula. E 
TomMkINS, SILVAN. 32 Clover Lane, Prince- 
ton, N.J., U.S.A. Prof. of Psychol., Prince- 
ton U. Clinical psychol., pers. theory, 
projective testing. Changes in interests 
over time, large-scale cross-cul. projective 
testings. Ww 
Tooker, ELISABETH. Instr. Anth., Dept. 
Anth. & Ling., U. Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N.Y., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth. Prim. relig. Southwest 
U.S.A. N 


TopLey, Mrs. MArjorie. % Colonial Sec- 
retariat, Garden Road, Hong Kong. Soc. 
anth. Overseas Chinese soc. org. Village 
org. Hong Kong, Malaya. A 


‘TORGERSEN, 
Oslo, 


JouAN. Prof., Anat. Inst., U. 
Karl Johansgate 47, Oslo, Norway. 
Phys. anth. Genetical aspects of human 
anat., heredity of normal variations. Nor- 
way, Lapps. E 
Tovar, ANTONIO. Casilla correo 207, Tucu- 
man, Argentina. Catedratico, U. Sala- 
manca, Spain. Ling. Indo-Eur. langs. 
esp. Latin, Greek, Celtic, Germanic. 
Basque, Berber, S$. Amer. Indian langs. 
W. Eur., Medit., S. Amer. E-M-S 


Tracer, Georce L. Prof. Anth. & Ling., 
Dept. Anth. & Ling., U. Buffalo, Buffalo 
14, N.Y., U.S.A. Ling., cul. theory, Amer. 
Indian langs., gen. ling., communication. 
methodol. of cul. analysis, ethnol. south- 
west U.S.A. The Amers., southwest U.S.A., 
Slavic world. N-S-E 

Berke- 

Anth., San 


TREGANZA, ADAN. 2318 Glen Ave., 
ley, Cal., U.S.A. Head, Dept. 
Francisco State Col. Arch., cul. anth. 
Anth. in educ. W. N. Amer. esp. Pac. 
coast. N 


TREGEAR, MAry. Cur., Mus. Chinese Art & 
Arch., Inst. of Oriental Studies, U. Hong 
Kong, Hong Kong. Arch. Prehist. settle- 
ment. S. E. China esp. Hong Kong region. 

TREIMER, KARL. Moissig. 17, Vienna 39, 
Austria. As. Prof., U. Vienna. Ling., 
ethnol., Slavic philol. Comp. Slavic ling., 
Albanology. Balkans, Asia Minor, Cau- 
casus. E 

TREMBLAY, MARC-ADELARD. Ac. Prof., Dept. 
Sociol., Laval U. Quebec, Que., Canada. 
Cul. & applied anth. Methodol., comm. 
studies, ethnic relations (accult., conflicts), 
mental health, comp. insts. (family kin- 
ship). Fr. Canada, Acadians (Nova Scotia), 
southwest U.S.A. (Navaho). N 


‘TRIMBORN, 


TROELS-SMITH, JORGEN. Head, 


TSURMI, 


‘TURNER, GEOFFREY 


TURNER, VICTOR. 





HERMANN. Schumann-Str. 
Bonn, Germany. Prof. a.d., U. Bonn; Dir, 
Sem. fiir V6lkerkunde. Ethnol., arch, 
Ethno-sociol., law, econ., Spanish cop. 
quista. Archives, accult. S$. & Cent. Amer. 
§ 


Dept. Nat, 


Sci., Natl. Mus., Copenhagen, Denmark 
Quaternary vegetational hist. (pollen 
analysis), arch. (Meso. & Neol.), radio. 


carbon dating. N. Eur., Arctic. E 


TROLL, Care. Dir., Geogr. Inst., U. Bonn, 
Franziskanerstr. 2, Bonn, Germany. Cul, 


geog. Tropics esp. tropical highlands, 
Andes, Mexico, Ethiopia. W 
TSUKISHIMA, KENZ0. 2-23 — Sakae-cho 
Nakano-ku, bora” Japan. Rscr., Inst 


Oriental Cul., U. Tokyo. Bg psychol 
ling. psychol. * ang. & cul., rsc. in Japanese 
villagers’ pers. Japan. A 
YOsHIYUKI % Chizuka-so, 3]9 
Minami Senzoku, Ota-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Liaison Officer, Int. House of Japan; Dir, 
Inst. for Sci. of Thought. Cul. anth 
esp. symbolic aspect of cul. Communica 


tion hist. of Modern Japan. 4 
‘TUBIANA, Josep. 50 R. du Chemin Ver, 
Boulogne (Seine), France. Prof., Ecole 
Natl. des Langs. Orientales. Ethnol, 


ling. Langs. of Ethiopia (Semitic), socs 
that use those langs. (esp. Agaw), Zag 
hawa langs. E. Horn of Afr. (E thiopia 
Eritrea, Somali countries), Wadday. —M 


PuMIN, MELVIN. Ac. Prof. Sociol. & Anth 
Woodrow Wilson Hall, Princeton U, 
Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. Soc. anth., sociol, 
stratification, race relats. W 
E.S. Sec. to Delegates 
of U. Mus., U. Mus., Oxford, England. 
Ethnol., arch. Material cul. esp. hair em 
broidery. Amers., Siberia, Lapland. — W 


1 Pinfold Drive, Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheshire, England. Lect. Soc. 
Anth., U. Manchester. — Ritual systems of 
Pagan Afr., sociol. of relig., anth. process 
& theory. Field studies of relig. insts. & be. 
haviour in N. W. England. N. Rhodesia; 
Cheshire & Lancashire, (England). EF 


Hoteserr. Head, 
', South Carolina, 


PURNEY-HIGH, HArry 

Dept. Anth. & Sociol., l 
Columbia, S.C., U.S.A. — Amer. ethnogr. 
soc. anth., Rural south U.S.A., former 
Gallo-Roman Europe. NE 
Tuzuku, Tuneo. % Mrs. Arakawa, 139 
Yamato-ty6, Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Dir., Nippon Romazikai. — Ling. Gram- 
mar; lang. hist., reform and engineering. 
E. Asia, Japanese dialects. A 


U 


Upy, STANLEY H., JR. 1965 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Instr. Sociol. 
Yale U. Comp. soc. insts., industrial 
sociol. W 


Ukrya, Jiro. 73 Mama Ichikawa-shi, Chiba 
ken, Japan. Ethnol., ethnogr. Differences 
of savage from the civilized, “traditionality. 
Formosa, Afr. A‘ 


UNDERHILL, RutH M. 2623 S, Clayton St. 
Denver 10, Colo., U.S.A. Emeritus Prof. 
Anth., Denver U. Cul. anth., accull 
Relig., hist. U.S.A. Indians. N 


UNpbERWoop, FRANCES. 955 Sherman Oaks 
Drive, San Jose 28, Cal., U.S.A. — So 
anth. Pers. & cul., theory & method. Carib 

‘ § 


UNTEREINER, WAYNE. Anth. & Managemet! 
Consultant, Gov. Affairs Inst., USOM 
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Iran, APO 205, N.Y., N.Y., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth., public management. Cul. & pers., 
cul. theory, applied anth., public adm., 
integrated behavioral scis. 

UsnijimaA, Morimitsu. 350 Kitaizumida- 
machi, Hitoyoshi-shi, Japan. Prefectural 
Hitoyoshi High School. Cul. anth., soc. 
anth. Folk soc. in Japan, cul. & personality, 
soc. distance & tension, accult., leadership. 
Japan. A 
Uttey, Francis Lee. Prof. English, Ohio 
State U., Derby Hall, 154 N. Oral Drive, 
Columbus 10, Ohio, U.S.A. Folklore, 
ling. Deluge story, folk lit. & non-folk-lit., 
folktale, hist. of English lang. Eur., Amer., 
Mid. East. Ww 


Uromo, Kampro. Lect. in Rural Sociol., 
Fakultas Pertanian, U. Indonesia, Bogor, 
Indonesia. | Rural sociol., soc. anth. Hu- 
man problems in technol. change, agr. 
resettlement & comm. dev. problems. In- 
donesia, Asia, Afr. 


V 
vaypa, Laszio. Zieblandstr. 6/1V, Munich 
13, Germany. Wiss. As., Inst. fiir Volker- 
kunde, U. Munich. Ethnol. Relig., tribal 
movements. Afr. F 


VaLLois, Henrt. 1 r. René Panhard, Paris 
XI, France. Dir., Mus. de l’'Homme. 
Phys. anth., human paleon. Ww 


VALLS MEDINA, ArTUuRO. Dr. Castelo 6, Ma- 
drid, Spain. As. Prof. Anth., U. Madrid. 
Phys. anth. Human genetics, blood 
groups. Spain, Afr., Latin Amer. —_E-F-S 
VaLocH, KAREL. Nam. 25. unora 7, Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. Ac. Cur., Moravské Mus., 
Pleist. Dept. Paleol. & Pleist. stratig. 
Czechoslovakia. 

VaLsik, J. A.. la Moskovska, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia. Prof. Anth. & Genetics. 
Phys. anth. Ontogenetic dev. 


VANDENHOUTE, PETER JAN L. 18, Koning 
Leopold III laan, Oostakker, Belgium. 
Prof., U. Ghent. Prim. art gen. & esp. 
W. Afr. F 


VANDERVAEL, FRANZ. 1, r. des Eglantiers, 
Litge. Belgium. Prof., Li¢ge U. Anat., 
phys. anth. WwW 
vAN Nort, LEIGHTON. As. Prof., Bowdoin 
Col., Brunswick, Me. (1959-60: Office of 
Pop. Rsc., Princeton U., Princeton, INF. 
Visiting Lect.) Soc. anth. Pop. theory, 
indust. dev. Ww 
VANSINA, J. IRSAc, Astrida, Ruanda Urundi, 
Belgian Congo. Chef de Centre, Dir. des 
Sciences Humaines de L’IRSAC. Cul. 
anth., prim. relig., ethnohist. Congo, 
Ruandi Urundi. 


VARAGNAC, ANDRE. Conservateur en Chef, 
Musée des Antiquities Nationales. Cha- 
teau de Saint Germain en Layr, Seine 
et Oise, France. Prehist., arch., folklore. 
From beginnings of cul. to time of Char- 
lemagne. Eur. E 
VASSAIL, PLERRE. 15, rue Danton, Vanves, 
Seine, France. Prof. L’Ecole d’Anthro- 
pologie de Paris. Phys. anth., comp. 
pathology. Anatomical anth., craniology, 
comp. biology & pathology. Eur., N. Afr., 
S. Amer. E-F-S 
VAYDA, ANDREW PETER. Dept. Anth., U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver 8, Canada. 
Lect., U. British Columbia. Cul. anth. 
Warfare, econ. org., processes of cul. evol., 
ecol. Oceania, S. E. Asia, British Columbia. 

O-A-N 


Vazquez, Mario. Field Dir., Cornell-Peru 


Vol. 1- No. 2- March 1960 


Proj., Vicos Marcara Ancash, Peru. Cul. 
anth., applied anth. Cul. change (tech- 
nol.). Latin Amer. 


VON VERSCHUER, OTMAR FRuR. Waldeyerstr. 
27a, Miinster, Westf., Germany. Dir., Inst. 
fiir Human-genetik, U. Miinster. Phys. 
anth., human genetics. Ww 


Vertes, LAszL6. Muzeum krt. 14-16, Buda- 
pest VIII, Hungary. Museologist, Magyar 
Nemzeti Mus., Torteneti Mus.  Palaeol. 
arch., Pleist. climatol., petrography of 
cave sediments. Old Stone Age. Hungary, 
Cent. Eur. E 


VinicH, ARTHUR J. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
U. Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Pol. anth., anth. theory, soc. 
org. Puerto Rico, Oceania, Yugoslavia. 

E-O-S 

VipyARTHI, LALITA P. Lalit Niketan, Adivasi 
Hostel Rd., Nagra Toli, Ranchi (Bihar), 
India. Head, Dept. Anth., Bihar U. Cul. 
anth., Indian anth. (tribal, rural, urban). 
Action & applied anth. in India. Relig. 
& industrial centers in Bihar. Cul. types, 
soc. ecol., lang. & cul. N. & Cent. India, 
Bihar. A 


VILAKAZI, ABSOLOM. 55 Elizabeth St., Hart- 
ford 5, Conn., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anth. & Afr. 
Cul., Hartford Seminary Found. Cul. 
anth. (soc. anth.). Separatist churches, cul. 
contact & cul. change. Afr., S. Afr. 


VILASECA ANGUERA, SALVADOR. San Juan, 32 
bis., Reus, Spain. Mus. Municipal. _ Pre- 
hist. Iberian peninsula. W. Medit. E 


VILLANUEVA, BUENAVENTURA. Instr. & Rsc. 
Ac., Inst. Public Adm., U. Philippines, 
Diliman, Philippines. Local gov. & adm. 
Philippines. 

VLCEK, EMANUEL. Quaternary Rsc. Group. 
Arch. Dept., Czech State Arch. Inst. 
(CSAV), Letenska 4, Prague III, Czecho- 
slovakia. Phys. anth., paleon. Pleist. 
man and apes. Cent. Eur. 


VocELIN, C. F. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. Anth., 
Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. 
Ling. & cul. theory, typology. Algonkian, 
Turkish, Uto-Aztecan, Siouan, areal ling., 
struct. ling., statistics in folklore. N. 
Amer., Oceania, Mid. East. Ww 


VoceET, Frep W. As. Prof. Anth., U. To- 
ronto, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. Cul. 
anth. Accult., theory & method, cul. inte- 
gration. N. Amer. Indians, Plains. N 


Voct, Evon Z. 9 Bow St., Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth., Harvard U. Soc. 
anth. Prim. relig., cul. change. Mid. Amer. 

N 

Voct, Hans. Drammensvn. 78, Oslo, Nor- 
way. Prof., U. Oslo. Caucasian langs. 
Gen. ling. Caucasus. A 

VONBANK, ELMAR. Auf der Matte 22, 
Bregenz, Austria. Leiter, Vorarlberger 
Landesmus. Roman provincial arch. & 
prehist. E 

VORBICHLER, ANTON. St. Gabriel, Moedling, 
Vienna, Austria. Lect. Cul. Anth. and 
Ling., St. Gabriel’s Col. Ling., cul. anth., 
Bantu, Sudan langs., folklore. Pygmy cul. 
Belgian Congo. 


W 


WACHSMANN, KLAus. 4 Redfern House, 
Dorman Way, Alexandra Rd., London, 
N. W. 8, England. Sci. Officer Wellcome 
Hist. Med. Mus. Ethnomusicol., mat. 
cul. of Uganda. Problems of ethnog. mus., 
musical instruments. Afr., esp. Uganda. F 


Wapba. Kazuo. Dept. Zoo., Kyoto U., Kyoto, 


Japan. Primatology, phys. anth. Pri- 
mates, Cercopithecidae. Ecol.-morphologi- 
cal method. Tropical rain forest. Afr., 
India, S. E. Asia. A-F 


WAECHTER, JOHN. Lect. Arch., U. London, 
Inst. of Arch., 31-34 Gordon Sq., London 
W.C. 1, England. Palaeol. arch. Near 
East, N. Afr., Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Tur- 
key, Iraq, Iran. M 

WaGATsSUMA, Hirosut. As. Prof., Konan U., 
Dept. Sociol., Higashi-nada-ku, Kobe, 
Japan. Cul. anth. esp. cul. & pers. Child 
rearing pattern, pers. dev., family relats. & 
behavior, ethnogr. & projective study of 
cul.-pers. relats. Japan. ; 

WAHLE, Ernst. Friedrich-Eisenlohr-Str. 2', 
Heidelberg, Germany. Emeritus Prof., U. 
Heidelberg. Prehist. Methods of pre- 
hist., area of anth. & ethnogr., lit. presen- 
tation of prehist. & early hist. times. Pre- 
hist. envir. Ww 

WALIGORSKI, ANDRZEJ. Czysta 21 m. 1, Kra- 
kow, Poland. As. Prof. Soc. anth. Anth. 
theory, Afr. sociol., Jaluo (W. Kenya). E-F 


WALLACE, ANTHONY F. C. 614 Convent Rd., 
Chester, Pa., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac. Prof., U. 
Pennsylvania. Sr. Rsc. Ac. in Anth., E. Pa. 
Psychiat. Inst. Cul. anth. Relig., cul. & 
pers., mental health, method, conceptual 
analysis, formal logico-math models, 
ethnohist. N. E. Amer. Indians. N 


WALLIs, WILSON D. Box 104, S$. Woodstock, 
Conn., U.S.A. Prof. Sociol., Annhurst Col. 
Cul. & soc. anth., prim. sci. Cul. contacts. 
N. Amer. esp. N. E. woodlands, Algonkin. 

N 

WALSH, RAYMOND COLLINGE. 68 Culling- 
worth Rd., Durban, Natal, S. Afr. Retired 
Architect & Surveyor. Arch. (Wilton, 
Smithfield, Coastal Midden culs.). Natal 
coast, S. E. Kalahari, $8. W. Afr. F 


WALTER, HEINZ. Fabeckstrasse 47, Berlin- 
Dahlem, Germany. Mus. fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Arnimallee 23, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany. 
Ethnol., arch. relig., shamanism, mythol. 
of S. Amer. Indians, Andean arch. S. 
Amer. esp. Bolivia, Peru. S 


WALTON, JAMES. Deputy Dir. Educ., P.O. 
B. 47, Maseru, Basutoland, S. Afr. Arch., 
ethnol. esp. folk arch. India, Burma, Eur., 
Britain, Afr. Ww 

Warp, BARBARA E. 18 Hillgate Pl., London 
W. 8, England. Lect. in Soc. Anth., Birk- 
beck Col., U. London. Soc. anth. Kin- 
ship org., educ., econ. relats. & soc. change, 
race relats. Far East, S. E. Asia, China, W. 
Afr., rural England. A-E-F 

WARNER, WELLMAN J. 812 Stuart Ave., 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., U.S.A. Head, Dept. 
Sociol. & Anth., New York U. Cul. anth. 
Approaches to study of soc. struct., relat. 
of individuals to soc. & soc. norms, relig., 
soc. org., soc. control, cul. & pers., role 
theory. Ww 

WARRINER, CHARLES K. Ac. Prof., Dept. 
Sociol., U. Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., U.S.A. 
Sociol. (soc. anth.). Soc. struct., soc. org., 
leadership. Philippines. 

WasHBURN, S. L. Prof. Anth., U. California, 
Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. Primates, phys. 
anth., anat. Ww 


WaASLEY, WILLIAM W. Arch., Arizona State 
Mus., U. of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. 
Arch. Southwest U.S.A., N. W. Mexico, 
Southwest U.S.A. & Mexican contacts. N 


WassEN, S. Henry. Cur., Section for Amer. 
Collections, Etnogr. Mus., Gothenburg C, 
Sweden. Ethnogr., arch. Tribal hist., 
mythol. & relig., ethnol. S. Amer., esp. n. 
w. S. Amer., Cent. Amer. 5 
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Wastt, Joser. Hofburg, Zehrgadenstiege 21, 
Vienna I, Austria. Dir., Anth. Abteilung, 
Naturhist. Mus., Vienna. Phys. anth. 
Permanent judicial expert for anth. & hu- 
man heredity. Race anth., human biol. W 

WATANABE, Hirosut. As., Anth. Inst., U. 
Tokyo, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Lect., 
Natl. Tokyo U. of Foreign Affairs. 
Technol. Ecol. & soc. solidarity between 
man & nature. Ainu, prehist. of Hokkaido. 


WATANABE, NAOTUNE. 108, Kobinata-Suido- 
cho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Rsc. As., 
Dept. Anth., U. Tokyo. Arch. Magnetic 
dating of baked earth from arch. sites. 
Arch. relics & sites. Japan. 

WATKINS, MARK H. Prof. Anth., Howard U., 
Wash. 1, D.C., U.S.A. — Ling., cul. anth. 
(ethnol., ethnogr.). Descriptive _ ling., 
sociol. of relig., soc. org. Afr., Mid. Amer. 

F-S 

Wartrous, BLANCHE. 854 Ridge Rd., High- 
land Park, Ill., U.S.A. Clinical Psychol., 
Lake County Mental Health Clinic, 32 
Utica St., Waukegan, Ill. Cul. anth., 
psychol. Pers. & cul., dynamic psychol., 
psychotherapy, projective techniques, test- 
ing, Ojibwa Indians. N 

Watson, JAMES B. Prof. & Exec. Officer, 
Dept. Anth., U. Washington, Seattle 5, 
Wash., U.S.A. Ethnol., soc. anth. Accult., 
cul. change, comm. studies, kinship, econ. 
New Guinea, Melanesia, Brazil, S$. Amer., 
Anglo-Spanish U.S.A. N-O-S 


WATSON, VIRGINIA. 1552 Interlaken Blvd., 
Seattle 2, Wash., U.S.A. Lect. in Anth., 
Seattle U. Soc. anth., arch. Status of 
women, soc. mobility, adoption, pseudo- 
kinship, comm. studies. S$. Amer., rural 
U.S.A., New Guinea, Brazil, Pac. N. W., 
S. Cul. N-O-S 


Watson, WILLIAM. Lect., Sociol., Manches- 
ter U., Dover St., Manchester 13, England. 
Soc. anth., sociol. Changing tribal structs. 
in Afr.; soc. change; soc. mobility in in- 
dustrial soc. Afr., Britain. E-F 


Wax, Rosalie H. Dept. Sociol., U. Miami, 
Coral Gables 46, Fla., U.S.A. Cul. anth., 
cul. hist., world view, cul. patterns, soc. 
psychol., cul. & pers. Cosmetics & groom- 
ing. Old Scandinavian peoples, ancient 
Judaism. Ww 


WEBER-KELLERMANN, INGEBORG. Unter den 
Linden 8, Berlin W. 8, Germany. Inst. fiir 
deutsche Volkskunde, Akad. d. Wiss. 
German folklore (custom & usage). Food, 
inter-ethnic relations in contact areas, folk 
beliefs, folk songs. E 


WECKLER, JOSEPH. Chrmn., Dept. Anth., U. 
Southern California, U. Park, Los Angeles, 
Cal., U.S.A. Cul. anth., soc. anth., family 
structure, cul. & pers., theory, anth. inter- 
pretations of field findings in fossil man & 
old world prehist. S. Pac., contemp. Amer. 
comms. N-O 


WEIANT, CLARENCE W. Dempsey Building, 
Peekskill, N.Y., U.S.A. Dean, Chiropractic 
Inst. of N.Y. Hist. of Mid. Amer. arch. 
& ethnol. Prim. relig. & med., chiropractic 
as a problem in applied phys. & cul. anth. 
Mid. Amer. N 

WEINER, JOSEPH. Dept. Human Anat., S. 
Parks Rd., Oxford, England. Reader in 
Phys. Anth., Oxford U. Phys. anth. Hu- 


man evol., physiol. anth., climatic adapta 
tion. S. Afr. 


WEINERT, HANS. Schweiserweg 1, Heidel- 
berg, Germany. em. Dir. Anth. Inst., Kiel. 
Primates, anat., evol. Ww 


WEISER-AALL, Lity. Curator, Norsk Etnol. 
Gransking, Norsk Folkemuseum, Bygdéy, 
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Oslo, Norway. Norwegian Customs & 
folklore, psychol. Norway. E 


WeElss, RIcHARD. Allmendboden 4, Kiis- 
nacht-Ziirich, Switzerland. Prof. fiir Volks- 
kunde, Leiter des Volkskundlichen Sem., 
U. Ziirich. Soc. anth., ethnol. (Volks- 
kunde). Switzerland, Eur. 


WEITLANER, ROBERT J. Inst. Nac. de Ant. 
e Hist., Cordoba 45, Mexico, D. F. 
Ethnolog. _Ethnol., ling., esp. Oaxacan 
groups & Otomian family. N 


WELLIN, Epwarpb. Field Dir., Study of Be- 
havioral Scis. in Public Health, Amer. 
Public Health Ac., 790 Broadway, N.Y. 19, 
N.Y., USA. Cul. anth. Med. sociol., 
anth. & public health, applied anth. Peru 
& Andean area. S 


WELLs, LAWRENCE HERBERT. Prof. Anat., U. 
Cape Town, S. Afr. Phys. Anth. Fossil 
man, related arch. & faunal material; 
osteology of existing humans. Cent. & S. 
Afr., British Isles. E-F 


WELMERS, WILLIAM E. 143 Girard Ave., 
Hartford 5, Conn., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Ling., 
Kennedy Sch. of Missions, Hartford Sem. 
Found. Ling. esp. Afr. langs. Toval 
structure, Comp. Niger-Congo. Afr. esp. 
W. 

WELTFISH, GENE. P.O.B. 1713, Grand 
Central, NY. 17,. N-Y.,./\2S-A. "Rise. As. 
Lab. of Anth., U. of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb., U.S.A. Art, technol., ethnol., ling., 
material cul. (new style), prehist., ethno- 
ling., philo. of anth., anth. in adult & 
public educ. Amer. Indian, N. Amer., Afr. 


Wenporr, Frep. Ac. Dir., Lab. of Anth., 
Santa Fe, N.M., U.S.A. Arch. Early man 
in New World. N. Amer., Southwest 
U.S.A. ‘ 


WENINGER, MARGARETE. Scheibenbergstr. 18, 
Vienna XVIII, Austria. U. Prof. Phys. 
anth. Ww 
WERNER, JOACHIM. Meiserstr. 6, Munich 2, 
Germany. Arch., prehist. Arch. of Medi- 
eval & Dark Ages. Prehist. (Bronze Age 
Laténe), Roman Provs. Mid. or E. Eur. E 
WEsTPHAL-HELLBUSCH, SiIGRiIp. Prof., Lei- 
terin, Inst. fiir Ethnol., Freie U. Berlin, 
Bernadottestr. 94, Berlin, Germany. 
Ethnol. Gen. & theoretic ethnol. Iraq, 
Anatolia, Near East. M-W 


Wetrz_er, Lewis W. Ac. Prof. Hist., Box 
$424, U., Ala. Hist. anth., cul. anth., 
prehist. Spanish-Mexican relations, In- 
dians of S. E. & S. W. U.S.A. Indians. N 


Wueat, Joe Ben. Cur. Anth., U. Colorado 
Mus., Boulder, Colo., U.S.A. Arch. Early 
man in N. Amer., arch. method & theory, 
anth. in the mus. Arch. of southwestern 
U.S.A. N 


WHEELER-VOEGELIN, ERMINIE. Rayl House, 
Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. 
Prof. Hist., Ind. U. Dir., Great Lakes— 
Ohio Valley Rsc. Proj. Ethnohist. & 
folklore of N. Amer. Indians. N 


Wuire, Lestirt A. Prof. Anth., U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Cul. anth., 
ethnol. theory, ethnogr. of N. M. Pueblos, 
southwest U.S.A. N 


Wuite, Marian. As. Cur. (Anth.), Buffalo 
Mus. of Sci., Humboldt Park, Buffalo 11, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Instr. Arch., U. Buffalo. 
Arch. Iroquois Indian ethnohist. & arch. 
Northeast U.S.A. ‘ 
WHITEFORD, ANDREW Hunter. Dir., Logan 
Mus. of Anth., Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth., museol. Soc. struct., soc. class, effects 
of industrializ., encult. process, urban 
studies, use of mus. in teaching, anth. in 


liberal arts educ. U.S.A., Latin Amer. esp, 
Colombia, Mexico. NS 


WHITING, ALFRED F. 20 West St., Hanover, 
N.H., U.S.A. Cur. Anth., Dartmouth Col, 
Mus. Ethnobotany, ethnol. (Hopi, Taos, 
Seri, Micronesia). N-O 

WHITING, JOHN W. M. Dir., Lab. of Human 
Dev., 46 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass, 
U.S.A. Cul. anth. Child rearing, cul, % 
pers., cross-cul. Oceania. 0 

Wuitty, ANTHONY. P.O. B. 66, Borrowdale. 
S. Rhodesia. Surveyor to Hist. Monuments 
Comm. Arch., primitive arch. Iron Age 
culs. Afr. S. of Sahara. F 


WinbstrRaAnp, Cart G. Grona gatan 25 ¢ 
Uppsala, Sweden. Lect. in Anth., U. Upp 
sala. Arch., ethnogr., ethnomusicol. Ergo] 
ogy, technol., ethnomusicol. accult. arctic 
Arch. Afr., Arctic regions, Lapps. EF 


WIENER, ALEXANDER S. 64 Rutland Rd, 
Brooklyn 25, N.Y., U.S.A. Sr. Serologist, 
Office of the Chief Med. Examiner, NY. 
City. Immunohematology, immunoge 
netics, blood groups in phys. anth. W 
WIERCINSKI, ANDRZEJ. 21/23 Jaracza Str, 
Warsaw, Poland. Lect., Phys. Anth., War. 
saw U. Phys. anth. Ethnol. Egypt, §. 
Siberia, Mid. Amer. A-M-N 


VON Wiese, LEorotp. Meister-Ekkehart-Str 
9, Kéln-Lindenthal, Germany. O. Prof., U 
K6éln. Soc. anth. Soc. relats. W 


WIJESEKERA, NANDADEGA. No. 22, Reid Ave, 
Colombo 7, Ceylon. Deputy Commis 
sioner, Official Lang. Dept. Cul. & so 
anth., ethnol. & arch. Ceylon, India. A 

WIKANDER, STIG. Geijersgatan 57, Uppsala, 
Sweden. Prof. Sanskrit & Comp. Philol., U 
Uppsala. Comp. philol., comp. relig, 
folklore Oral tradition (mythological & 
lit.); myth, ritual, epics. Modern Near 
East, Persians, Armenians, Kurds. M 

WIKMAN, Kart Ros. Villehad. V. Strand 
gatan 7, Abo, Finland. Pres., Westermarcé 
Soc., former Prof. Sociol., Abo Akademi 
Soc. anth. Customs, morals, relig. of Ew 
& Scandinavia. Finland, Sweden, Scandi 
navia, W. Eur. 


WILDHABER, ROBERT. 87 Peter Ochs-Str, 
Basel, Switzerland. Cur., Swiss Ethnol 
Mus. Ed., Int. Folklore Bibl. Ethnol. & 
folklore. Bibl. problems. Eur., Switzerland 


WILHELM, OrrMar. Dir., Inst. Cent. de 
Biol., U. Concepcién, Casilla 301, Con 
cepcién, Chile.  Ethnol. Faster I., Arau 
canian, S. Chile. Os 


WILLET, FRANK. Cur., Museum, Ife, W 
Nigeria. Arch., Federal Antiqu. Dept 
Arch., ethnol. Prehist. & protohist. arch 
W. Afr., world tribal art, ethnol. of Ni- 
geria, W. Afr., Nigeria. FW 
Wittey, Gorpon R. Prof. Archaeol., Pea: 
body Mus., Harvard U., Cambridge, Mas. 
U.S.A. Arch. Chr., cul. dev., interpreta 
tion. Mid. & S. Amer. § 
Witiiams, Georce D.  V.A. Center, Mar 
tinsburg, W.Va., U.S.A. Phys. anth, 
phys. med. & geriatrics. Human paleon, 
prehist. man, Mexico, Brazil. W 


WILLIAMS, STEPHEN. As. Curator, N. Amer 
Archaeol., Peabody Mus., Harvard U 
Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Lect. in Anth 
Archaeol. arch. & ecol., arch. & ethnogt 
N. Amer., esp. east U.S.A. N 


WiLLiAMs, THOMAS Ruys. As. Prof., Dep! 
Anth., Sacramento State Col., Sacramento, 
Cal., U.S.A. Cul. & soc. anth., ethno 
Cul. & pers., cul. theory, contact & change, 
innovation; cul. evol., primate struct. & be 
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havior, universal categories of cul. South- 
west U.S.A., N. Mexico, S. E. Asia, Borneo. 

N-O 
WitLiAMs GARCIA, RoBeERTO. Investigador, 
Instituto Antr., Aptdo. postal 191, Jalapa, 
Mexico. Ethnol. & Soc. anth. N 


WILLVONSEDER, KURT. Gen.Keyesstrasse 
6/5A, Salzburg, Austria. Dir., Salzburger 
Mus. Carolino Augusteum. Prehist. 
arch. Neol. period, Bronze Age, early & 
late (Laténe) Iron Ages. Cent. & S. E. Eur. 

E 


WitmetH, Roscor. As. Mus. Dir., Kansas 
State Hist. Soc., Memorial Building, To- 
peka, Kan., U.S.A. Arch., ling., ethnol. 
Ethnohist. based on arch., ethnol., ling. 
US.A.: Southwest & Plains. N 


Witson, LAURENCE L. #48 R. Palma, 
Baguio, Philippines. Anth., — arch., 
paleon. Mt. Prov., Philippines. 0) 


Witson, Monica. Sch. of Afr. Studies, U. 
Cape Town, Rondebosch, Cape, S. Afr. 
Prof. Soc. Anth., U. Cape Town. — Soc. 
anth. Ritual systems, soc. change, urbaniz., 
hist. S. & Cent. Afr. 


Winter, Epwarp H. Ac. Prof., U. Illinois, 
137 Davenport Hall, Urbana, IIl., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Theory of soc. struct., pol. sys 
tems, kinship group, econ. Afr. F 
WITTERMANS, TAMME. Goudsesingel 396, 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands. Educ. offi 
cer, Mus. voor Land-en Volkenkunde, Rot 
terdam. Soc. anth. Soc. change, move 
ments, racial & ethnic relats. Indonesia. O 
WittFoceL, Kart A. 420 Riverside Drive, 
N.Y. 25, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Chinese Hist., 
U. Washington, Seattle, Wash. Comp. 
inst. Oriental soc., Marxism, Leninism, 
Communism, comp. study of total power. 
Asia, S. Amer. A-S 


WittHorT, JOHN. Chief Cur., Pennsylvania 


State Mus., Harrisburg, Pa., U.S.A. 
Arch., ethnol. N. Amer., esp. E. Wood 
lands. N 
Wittry, WARREN L. 22 S. Hillside Terrace, 


Madison 5, Wis., U.S.A. Cur. Anth., State 
Hist. Soc. of Wis. Arch., ethnogr., 
museol. Muss. E. U.S.A., Wis. N 


WOLFEL, DoMINIk Josrr. Alliogasse 24, 
Vienna XV/101, Austria. As. Prof., U. 
Vienna, U. La Laguna (Tenerife); retired 


Cur., Vienna Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde. 
Cul. hist. of early high civs. Early technol., 
ancient Medit. langs., hist. of religs., 


Megalithicum, early polytheism. Pre- 
Indo-European ling. substratum. Berber, 
Hausa langs. Peninsular Fur., Afr. of 
whites, Medit., Near East. E-M 
Wokroy, Franc. Garbary 49/6, Poznan 1, 
Poland. Docent, Dept. Anth., U. Poznan. 
Phys. anth., demography, anat. Eur. E 


Wotr, Eric. Ac. Prof. Dept. Anth., U. Chi- 


cago, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, IIL. 
USA. Cul. anth. Theory, peasant socs., 
nation formation & nationalism. Mid. 
Amer. N 


WOLF, SIFGFRIED. Jananisches Palais, Dres 
den N 6, Germany. Dir., Staatl. Mus. fii 
Volkerkunde. Ethnogr. Musical instru 
ments, mythol., art. Oceania, Afr. F-O 


Wotrr, ALviIn W. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
Lafayette Col., Easton, Pa., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth. Cul, stability & change, comp. com 
mun, struct., soc. stratification. Interdis- 
ciplinary approaches  (anth., — sociol., 
psych.). Afr. F 


Wotrr, Hans. Prof. English, U. Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. Anth. 
ling. Ling., lang. & cul. Afr., N. Amer., 
Carib. F-N-S 
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WOLFRAM, RICHARD. Neues Studentenheim, 
Innrain 64, Innsbruck, (Tirol), Austria. 
Folklore. Customs & beliefs, folk dance, 
folk play, men’s socs., folklore cartogra- 
phy, field work. Europe, German-speaking 
& Scandinavian counts. 

Woop, Evetyn. 5 Sobani Road, Bombay 5, 
India. Consultant in Communications. 
Use of extension methods & audio-visual 
materials with illiterate peasants. Rural 


dev. in India. India, France, U.K. A-E 
Woopsury, NATHALIE F.S. _ Rsc.Ac., Ariz. 
State Mus., U. Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., 
U.S.A. Ethnol., folklore. Material cul., 


diet, ethnohist., diffusion, cul. change. N. 
Amer., Bengal. A-N 


Woopsury, RicHAarD B. Ac. Prof., Dept. 
Anth., U. Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. 
Arch., ethnogr., prim. technol. Aborig. 
demography, land use, agr. methods. N. 
& Cent. Amer., U.S.A. N 


WorMIncTon, H. M. Cur. Archaeol., Den- 
ver Mus. of Nat. Hist., City Park, Denver 
6, Colo., U.S.A. Arch. Paleo-Indian pe- 
riod. Pre-Ceramic culs. of E. Siberia. 
Fremont cul. N. Amer., southwest U.S.A., 
Mexico. A-N 


Wricut, H. E. Ac. Prof. Geol., U. Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. _ Pleist. 
geol. Near East, glaciated mid-w. U.S.A. 

N-M 
Wu rr, Incer. As., Natl. Mus., Ethnogr. 
Dept., 10, Ny Vestergade, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Cul. anth., arch. Indonesia, 
Malaysia. Oo 
WULSIN, FREDERICK R. 983 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Emer- 
itus Soc. & Anth., Tufts U. Application 
of anth. & philos. problems. Effects of 
climate on cul. Ww 


WurM, STEPHEN. Sr. Fell., Dept. Anth., 
Aust. Natl. U., Canberra, A.C.T., Aust. 
Ling. Struct. and comp. ling. Aust., New 
Guinea, Melanesia. Oo 
WURZBACHER, GERHARD. Prof. fiir Soziologie 
und Sozialwissenschaften, Dir., Soziologi- 
sches Sem. der U. Kiel, Germany. Sociol. 
of family, youth, industry; sociol. theory, 
rural sociol. Ww 


Wy Liz, LAURENCE. Prof. Romance Langs., 
Haverford Col., Haverford, Pa., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth., Romance langs. & lit., family, 
educ., soc. control., artistic expression, 
relat. of technol. to rest of cul., psycho- 
ling., anth. & gen. educ., evaluations of 
anth. by scholars in other fields. France. 

E 


WyMer, JOHN. Arch. As., Mus., P.O. B. 17, 
Reading, Berks, England. Arch. Lower 
Palaeol. & Mesol. in Britain. E 


y 


YAKIMOov, V. P. Dir., Anth. Inst., U. Mos- 
cow, Mochovaja 11, Moscow K-9, U.S.S.R. 


YAMADA, Nosuo. As. Prof., Dept. Litera- 
ture, Osaka U. B24-501, Korigaska 3 
chome, Hiyakata-shi, Osaka-fu, Japan. 
Hist. of Asia. Social struct., esp. of ancient 
Furks in nomadic life. Mongolia, Central 
Asia. A 

YAMADA, RyujJl. Instr., Anth. Inst., Nanzan 
U., Nagoya, Japan. _Ethnol., soc. anth. 
Soc. org., relig. system. India. A 

YAMAMOTO, KENGO. 30 Momozono-cho, 
Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Lect., Manchu 


Lang., U. Tokyo. Ling. Manchu- 
Tungusic langs. A 


YAMAMOTO, MIKIO. Kamakutu-shi, Gokura 


kuji, Kanagawa-ken, Japan. Prof. public 
health, Juntendo U., Tokyo. Soc. anth., 
occupational health. Comm. health. 
Comm. dev., comm. diagnosis. Japan, Asia. 


YAMANE, ‘TSUNEO. 154 Yamazato-cho, 
Showa-ku, Nagoya, Japan. Prof. Sociol., 
Dept. Home Econ., Osaka City U.  So- 
ciol. Family, cul. & pers. Japan, Amer., 


Israel. A-M-N 
YATSUSHIRO, TosHt1o. As. Prof. Anth., 
McGill U., Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Ethnol. (cul. & soc. anth.). Asia, Japan, 
India, Eskimos in Canadian Arctic. A-N 


YAWATA, IcH1RO. Archaeol. Sem., U. Tokyo, 
Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prehist., 
ethnogr. Japan, surrounding areas, Oce- 
ania. A-O 


YpeE, Jens. Ac. Curator, Natl. Mus., Copen- 
hagen K, Denmark. Material Cul., arch. 
S. & Cent. Amer., Mexico, Afr. F-N-S 


YEGERLEHNER, JOHN. Instr., Dept. Anth., U. 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Ling. 
Amer. Indian langs. Southwest U.S.A. & 
other. N 


YONEYAMA, KeIzo. 4-1809, Kamitakido, 
Suginami-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof. Sociol., 
Keio U. Industrial anth. Human relats. 
in small industries. Japan. 


Yosuipa, Trico. 33, RF Komuin-Jutaku, 
807 Nishishin-machi, Fukuoka-shi, Japan. 
As. Prof. of Cul. Anth., Rsc. Inst. of Comp. 
Educ. & Cul., Kyushu U. Cul. anth. esp. 
socio-cul. change, values, value-change. 
Japan, S. E. Asia. A 


Yu, Cuin Cuuan. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. 
Anatomy, Col. of Medicine, Natl., Taiwan 
U., Jen Ai Road, Taipei, Taiwan, China. 
Phys. anth. S. E. Asia. A 


Z. 

ZAPFE, HELMUTH. Head, Dept. of Geol. & 
Paleon., Naturhistorisches Mus., Vienna I, 
Burgring 7, Austria. Fossil anthropoids, 
Pleist. mammals. Fossil primates, envir. of 
fossil man. Eur. E 


ZAVALA, LAURO Jose. Fondo de Cul. Econ., 
Ave. Universidad 975, Mexico 12, D-F., 
Mexico. Ed., Bibl. Bulletin of Amer. Anth. 
Soc. scis., esp. arch., bibl. rsc., Indigenism. 
Mesoamer. N 


ZeE1, MARCELLO. Via Pellas 48, Perugia, Italy. 
Mem., Italian Anth. Inst. Prehist. (Up- 
per Palaeol.). Latium, Tuscany, Umbria. 
Cent. Italy. E 


ZerriEs, Orto. Maximilianstr. 26, Munich 
22, Germany. Conservator, Staatliches 
Mus. fiir Vo6lkerkunde. Ethnol. Cul. 
hist., mythol., relig., material cul., art, 
dual org. Amers. N-S 


ZHDANKO, T. A. Chief of Middle Asia Sec- 
tion, Ethnog. Inst., Academy of Scis. of 
U.S.S.R., Ul. Frunze 10, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


VAN ZINDEREN BAKKER, EDUARD M. Sr. Lect. 
Botany, U., Bloemfontein, S. Afr. 
Palynology. Pollen morphol., pollen anal- 
ysis, Quaternary chr. E. & S. Afr. 


ZOLOTAREVSKAYA, I. A. Inst. of Ethnog., 
Academy of Scis. of U.S.S.R., Ul. Frunze 
10, Moscow, U.S.S.R. American Indian 
ethnog. 


ZUSMANOVITCH, A. Z. % I. I. Potekhin, Inst. 
of Ethnogr., Academy of Scis. of U.S.S.R., 
UL. Frunze 10, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

ZWIAUER, HERBERT. Van Swietengasse I, 
Vienna 9. Austria. As., Anth. Inst., U. 
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Vienna. 
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Phys. anth., ethnol. Hist. of 
races esp. non-Eur., prehist. 
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ZWERNEMANN, JURGEN. Griegstrasse 16, 
Munich 13, Germany. Ethnol., Instit. fiir 
Voélkerkunde, U. Munich. Ethnol. So- 
ciol. & relig., contact questions of ethnol. 
and ling. Afr., W. Sudan. F 


vAN GELUWE, HucuETTE. As., Section of 
Ethnogr., Mus. Royal du Congo Belge, 
Tervuren, Belgium. Technol. esp. pot- 
tery, beads. Arch. Afr., Congo. F 


Van Buick, VAAST. Minderbroedersstr. 11, 
Louvain, Belgium. Prof., Praeses Inst. voor 
Afrikan-istiek, U. Louvain. Ethnol., Soc. 
Anth., Afr. ling. Bantu & non-Bantu 
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AGACHE, RocGER. 11 rue des Rapporteurs, 
Abbeville (Somme) France. Correspondent 
de la Comm. Superieur des Monuments 
historiques. Prehist. arch. Paleol. & 
Neol. of the Somme Valley. E 


AKUFFO, BENNETT SMITH. P.O.B. 127, 
NSAWAM, Ghana. Private Rsc. Anth. 
Drumming, dance, Akan folklore, tradi- 
tions & customs. Ghana, Afr. F 


Bunociu, Octavian. 15, rue  Brown- 
Séquard, Paris, 15e, France. Sec. Gen. du 
Centre Roumain de Recherches de Paris. 
Mythol., folklore. Philos. of Hist. E. Eur., 
esp. Carpato-Ponto-Danubienee region. E 


D'ALoya, Apa. Insurgentes 404, Dpto. 7, 
Mexico 7, D. F. Escuela Natl. de Antr. e 
Hist. 


Det Hoyo CapreraA, EvuGENIO. Inst. Tec- 
nolégico y de Estudios Superiores de 
Monterrey, Monterrey, N. L., Mexico. Cus- 
todian of the Library. Ethnogr. Early & 
colonial hist. of n.e. Mexico. N.e. Mexico 
&s. e. U.S.A. ‘ 


HENDERSON, GERALD M. Dept. of Sociol. & 
Anth., Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


Instr. in Anth. Phys. anth., Amer. arch., 
hist. of bio-anth. theory. Pers. & cul. Arc- 
tic, N. Amer. Indian. 


JACQUES-MEUNIE, DJINN. 5, rue Frédéric 
Bastiat, Paris, 8e, France. Attaché de Re- 
cherches au Centre Nat. de la Recherche 
Scientifique. Ethnol.,_ sociol., arch., 
protohist., custom, dialectology. Arab & 
Berber civs. of presaharian Morocco & of 
Mauritania. F 


KAELIM, JoseF. Zoologisches Institut, U. of 
Fribourg, Fribourg, Switzerland. Dir. 
Phys. anth., comp. anat. Fossil hominids 
& primates; method. problems of rsc. in 
evol. Ww 


Lee, SANG Beck. Dept. of Sociol., Coll. of 
Liberal Arts & Sciences, Seoul Nat. U., 
Seoul, Korea. Prof. Sociol., cul. anth. W 


McCarTHY, FREDERICK Davin. Aust. Mus., 
Sydney, N. S. W., Aust., Cur. of Anth. 
Ethnog. & arch. of Aust. & Melanesia. Art, 
diffusion, & cul. relats. Oo 


MARQUEZ YANEZ, FRANcIsco. Calle 54-A No. 
16-51, Bogotd, Colombia. Sec. del Inst. 
Colombiano de Antr., Aptdo. Natl. 407. 
Soc. scis., folklore, juridic scis., bibliog. §$ 


border line ling., Cent. Afr. ethnol. Cent, 
& S. Afr. F 


VAN DER HAMMEN, THOMAS. Apt. Nac, 25- 
99, Bogota, Colombia. Chief, Palynological 
Section, Servicio Geol. Nac.; Prof., Inst. de 
Antr., U. Nac. _ Palynology, Pleist. geo}, 
archaeol. Paleoclimatol., Holocene. n, w, 
S. Amer., Eur. ES 


Masse, Louts. IFAN B.O.P. 206, Dakar, 
Mali, Fr. W. Afr. As., IFAN. — Soc. aspects 
of public health & demog. W. Afr. F 


OpprENHEIM, A. Leo. Rm. 319, Oriental 
Inst., U. of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A, 
Prof. Assyriology. Cul. anth. Iraq & ad- 
jacent regions. M 


PoREE-MASPERO, EVELINE. 6 rue Alphonse 
de Neuville, Paris 17e, France. Chargé de 
Recherche au Centre Nat. de la Recherche 
Scientifique. | Ethnol. Customs & myths 
of Cambodia, esp. compared with s. China, 
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VAN HEEKEREN, HENDRIK ROBBERT. Rijks- 
museum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden, 
Netherlands. Prehist. arch. Indonesia & 
Far East. 


VERDIER, RAYMOND. 10 rue des Dardanelles, 
Paris, France. Attaché de Recherches au 
Centre Nat. de la Recherche Scientifique. 
Legal anth. Agrarian structs., land laws, 
N. Afr. F 


VERSINO, Ettore. Viale de Trastevere No, 
115, Rome, Italy. Arch. Etruria. E 
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Continued from inside front cover 
ally publish whatever it is that Associ- 
ates wish to learn from and to teach 
one another. An important part of the 
journal may be pages of direct appeals 
for specific items of information needed 
to pursue lines of research. Another 
may be discussion of ideas for research 
by scholars who do not themselves have 
time or opportunity to pursue them. 

Does CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY dupli- 
cate other journals? CURRENT ANTHRO- 
potocy will doubtless publish some ar- 
tides which other journals might 
publish, but in general it will publish 
for an audience with the broadest geo- 
graphic and most inclusive theoretical 
interests. Manuscripts which are more 
appropriate for a special journal will, 
with the author’s permission, be for- 
warded to that journal. Meanwhile, the 
function of a “clearing house” for all 
scholars of the sciences of man is new. 
The publication of news and of on- 
going and cumulative reference mate- 
rials will be a service to the profession 
which is not duplicated elsewhere. 

CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, the product 
of discussions with Associates, is a forum 
in which to continue such discussion. 
Associates in Sweden called it a world 
congress in continual session. Alterna- 
tively, it may be conceived as a market 
place for the exchange of information 
and ideas, where the scholars of the 
world can meet one another directly, 
through the printed word. It is neither 
simply a journal, nor an organization. 
It is a new kind of institution where 
the face-to-face pure democratic form 
of the small community may be re- 
created on a world-wide scale. 

CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY is “world- 
wide” rather than “international” be- 
cause it unites individual scholars and 
institutions regardless of where they 
happen to be or what their citizenship 
or political beliefs and affiliations are. 
There are neither national nor disci- 
plinary sub-groups. There is no bu- 
reaucracy. Each Associate has an equal 
opportunity to submit material, to ask 
questions and to provide answers; his 
only qualification is that he know 
something of value and interest to his 
Associates. Every Associate will be ex- 
pected: 

1. To help keep up-to-date our list 
of Associates. 

2. To pay the fee in the manner in- 
dicated on the back cover. 

8. To look through CURRENT ANTHRO- 
POLOGY as soon as it is delivered, and to 
respond to requests of the Editors and 
of other Associates. 

4. To write to the Editor sugges- 
tions for articles and other material 
that might be included in CURRENT AN- 
THROPOLOGY, particularly offers to pro- 
vide such material. 








5. To respond promptly (even if 
negatively) to requests of the Editors 
for articles, comments on articles, and 
news and other materials. 


Instructions for Contributors 


All contributions should be sent to 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, 1126 E. 59th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. 

Because CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY will 
receive material from all over the world, 
written by scholars with differing lit- 
erary, editorial and publishing tradi- 
tions, we hope to make instructions for 
the preparation of manuscripts as sim- 
ple as possible for all. We shall not re- 
ject any manuscripts simply for lack of 
conformity. But we want to urge our 
authors to observe closely the following 
instructions in order to assure reading 
and publication with a minimum of 
delay. We include only the most im- 
portant directions in order to facilitate 
compliance. 

Typing. All material (Articles, Ref- 
erence Material, News, solicited com- 
ments on Review Articles) must be 
typed double-spaced on one side of a 
good grade of paper. The side, top, and 
bottom margins should be 1.5 inches. 
If there are more than a few correc- 
tions, the page should be retyped. Sub- 
mit the original but keep a carbon copy 
to guard against loss. 

Footnotes. We urge authors to in- 
clude all material in the text and to 
avoid using footnotes. If you really need 
some footnotes, number them consecu- 
tively, and type them double-spaced, 
on a separate page at the end of the 
article. 

Translation. Manuscripts are to be 
submitted in English. Preliminary 
translation should be made by the au- 
thor or under his supervision and need 
be only in rough form so that the Editor 
can judge the manuscript. The original 
should be sent with the translation. 

Final, finished translation can come 
later when the manuscript has been ac- 
cepted. 

Illustrations. Photographs must have 
a glossy finish. Line drawings must be 
made in black India ink on heavy white 
drawing paper. Tables are to be typed 
on separate pages, provided with titles, 
and numbered consecutively. Legends 
are to be supplied for all illustrations; 
a brief legend should be provided on a 
separate sheet for each photograph, 
line drawing, table or other illustra- 
tion. It should not be incorporated into 
the illustrations but typed double- 
spaced on a separate sheet of paper. On 
the back of each illustration, write 
lightly in pencil the author’s name, an 
abbreviation of the article, and the 
number, if any, of the figure. All illus- 
trations should be carefully packed; a 
sheet of thin paper may be placed over 





the illustration for protection, but do 
not use a paper clip to attach it; a piece 
of cardboard should be used for stiffen- 
ing the mailing envelope. 

Proofreading. Authors of articles and 
lengthy reference-material manuscripts 
will see the final version of their mate- 
rial before it is set in type. Proofreading 
of the galley proofs and page proofs of 
these materials and of all other materi- 
als will be the responsibility of the Edi- 
tor’s office. Short contributions (espe- 
cially News items) will be sent to the 
author for proofing only if they present 
special problems. 

Bibliographic references should be 
made within the text itself, giving in 
parentheses the author’s name, the date 
of publication, and the page reference, 
thus: (Kroeber 1923: 225-50). This is 
the style of the American Anthropolo- 
gist. 

The Bibliography itself should be ar- 
ranged in alphabetical and chronologi- 
cal order and typed double-spaced on 
separate pages at the end of the article. 

The surnames of authors should be 
typed in capital letters. However, ini- 
tial capital letters should be avoided in 
the title of the item, though this rule is 
subject to modification in the degree 
that ordinary conventions of the lan- 
guage involved dictate. Arabic numer- 
als should always be used for volume 
numbers. All nonroman scripts should 
be transliterated into roman script. 
Publication place may appear as it 
is known in the native language or it 
may represent an anglicization, and 
two, three, or even more places of pub- 
lication may be given. 


Examples of Bibliographic Form 

KLoPFER, BRUNO, Mary D. AINSWORTH, 
WALTER G. KLOpFER, and Rosert R. 
Hott. 1954. Developments in the 
Rorschach technique: Vol. 1, Technique 
and theory. New York: World Book Co. 

PLato. 1914. The dialogues of Plato. 
Transl. into English by B. Jowett. With 
general introduction by TEMPLE Scott. 
New York: Hearst’s International Li- 
brary Co. 

ERASMUS, CHARLES JOHN. 1952. The leader 
vs. tradition: A case study. American 
Anthropologist 54:168-78. 

Boyp, M. F. 1949. “Historical review,” in 
Malariology: A comprehensive survey of 
all aspects of this group of diseases from 
a global standpoint (ed. M. F. Boyp), 
Vol. 1, pp. 3-25. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders. 

Lowig, Ropert H. 1932. Review of: The 
narrative of a Southern Cheyenne 
woman, by TRUMAN MICHELSON. Ameri- 
can Anthropologist 34:534. 


Authors’ Reprints 


Our printer will supply us with tear- 
sheets from which we shall send the 
authors of review articles and lengthy 
reference materials twenty-five copies. 
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